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PREFACE. 



This work was commenced by Mr. Gregory in the course 
of the year 1842; and in the Autumn of 1843 had received 
his final revision as far as the end of Chapter xi. : he had 
likewise made numerous extracts from various sources pre- 
paratory to writing Chapters xii., xiii., xiv., xv. : and had 
arranged a collection of Problems which, with slight additions, 
forms the subject of Chapter xvi., the last of the Treatise. 
His further progress in this work was unhappily arrested by 
death. 

Having, in accordance with the last wishes of my most 
valued friend, undertaken the completion of this work, I have 
fulfilled my task to the best of my ability. It is hoped that 
the natural difBculty of bringing to a conclusion a treatise 
commenced by another, will secure for me the indulgence of 
the reader. 

The principal object of this Treatise is to develop a system 
of Solid Geometry, in a form suitable to mathematical students, 
by means of symmetrical equations. The general advantage 
of symmetry in this branch of mathematics is so striking, that 
the utility of such a work will be at once recognized. There 
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are undoubtedly many cases in which unsymmetrical methods 
have the advantage of brevity; a bigoted adherence to sym- 
metrical investigations has therefore been avoided. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state that I have derived 
great assistance from Leroy's G^omitrie de$ Trots Dimensions, 
Moigno's Calcul Diff^rentiely Gregory's Examples of the Pro- 
cesses of the Differential and Integral Calculus, and from 
several articles in the Cambridge Mathematical Journal. My 
numerous obligations to my mathematical friends have been 
acknowledged in the course of the work. 

WILLIAM WALTON, M.A. 

Trinity College, 

Cambridge, January 1845. 
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SOLID GEOMETRY. 



CHAPTER I. 

EXPOSITION OF PRINCIPLES, AND FUNDAMENTAL THEOREMS. 

Elementary Notions, 

Art. (1). It is necessary for the Application of Analysis to 
Geometry that we should have the means of expressing by 
symbols, not only the absolute magnitudes of geometrical quan- 
tities, such as lines, areas, angles, &c., but also the positions 
of points. Our habit of denoting arithmetical quantities by a 
single symbol naturally leads us also to denote the simplest 
geometrical magnitudes by a single symbol, and thus we 
represent straight lines of different lengths by such symbols 
as a, b, X, y, a, fi. Then, in virtue of a principle we shall here 
assume as known, an area is denoted by the product of two, and 
a solid by that of three such symbols considered as numbers* 
Angles, being a species of geometrical magnitude not homoge- 
neous with straight lines, we shall denote also by single letters, 
using generally the Greek letters A, /u, v, 0, 0, \p. Functions of 
angles, such as sines, cosines, &c., we shall often denote also by 
single letters : they may always be considered as the ratios of 
two of the symbols of straight lines. 

* The reason of this symholization will be found in the Appendix. 

B 



2 ELEMENTARY NOTIONS. 

(2) The position of a point in space is determined by referring 
it to three fixed lines intersecting each other in one point. And 
the mode by which this is done is the characteristic feature of 
the Application of Analysis to Geometry. 

Any fixed line is called an axis, and the three fixed inter- 
secting lines are called the co-ordinate axes, their point of 
intersection being named the origin. Each of these lines may 
be considered as determined by the intersection two and two of 
three planes. Thus, in fig. (1), if Ox, Oy, Oz be the three 
co-ordinate axes, the origin, we may consider the axis Ox as 
the intersection of the planes zOx and yOx ; the axis Oy as the 
intersection ofzOy and xOy, and the axis Oz as the intersection 
of xOz and yOz. These planes are termed the co-ordinate 
planes, and may be used as fixed planes to which the position of 
a point in space may be referred. In speaMng of these planes 
we shall call xOy the plane xy, yOz the plane yz, and xOz the 
plane xz. 

(3) To shew how a system of co-ordinate axes may be used 
for determining the position of a point in space, let P(fig. 1) be 
a point situate within the solid angle Oxyz, and through P draw 
PA, PB, PC parallel to the three co-ordinate axes Ox, Oy, Oz 
respectively, and meeting the co-ordinate planes mA,B,C; then 
the position of the point P is known if we know the lengths of 
the lines PA, PB, and PC, which are called the co-ordinates 
of P. For if along the line Ox we measure a length OD equal 
to PA, and through D draw a plane parallel to the plane yOz, 
every point in this plane has a line equal to OD or PA as its 
co-ordinate parallel to Oz. In like manner, if we measure along 
Oy and Oz lengths OE and OF equal to PB and PC respec- 
tively, and through JE and F draw planes parallel to zOx and 
xOy, every point in the former has its co-ordinate parallel to Oy 
equal to OF or PB, and every point in the latter has its 
co-ordinate parallel to Oz equal to OF or PC. Hence, the 
point which is determined by the intersection of these three 
planes has for its co-ordinates parallel to Ox, Oy, Oz, the lines 
PA, PB, PC respectively. In other words, the position of the 
point P is determined by the preceding construction, and there- 
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fore the position of a point may be considered as known when 
the lengths of its co-ordinates are given. 

It is easy to see from the figure that the intersections of the 
three planes drawn through Z>, E, and F, with each other 
and with the co-ordinate planes, determine a parallelopiped, 
of which and P are opposite solid angles. Hence we 
may obtain the point P by a simpler construction ; for, since 
OD = PA, DC^ 0E= PBy if along Oz we measure OD = PA, 
and at D draw DC parallel to Oy and equal to PB, and 
through C draw CP parallel to Oz, maMng it of the given 
length, the point P will be determined. We might of course 
equally well begin by measuring the first co-ordinate along 
either of the other axes. 

The co-ordinates PA, PB, PC oi a, point P being diflferent 
lengths of straight lines are, according to the explanation in 
Art. (1), usually represented by the symbols z, y, z, when they 
are indeterminate, and by other letters, as a, b, c, or a, /3, 7, 
when determinate values are assigned to them. 

(4) In what precedes we assumed that the point P is 
within the solid angle Ozyz, and that the co-ordinates z, y, z 
are measured along Oz, Oy, and Oz in one direction only : we 
have therefore as yet the means of determining the position of 
a point only within a limited portion of space. For, since the 
lines which intersect at may be considered as infinite in 
length, the three planes, which by their intersection determine 
these lines, divide space into eight solid angles, of which we 
have considered but one. If we indicate by z', x/ , z' arbitrary 
points in the prolongation of the axes, th^ se eight solid angles 
may be denoted by 

Ozyz, Oz'yz, Ozy'z, Ozyz, 
Ozy'z', Oz'yz, Oz'y'z, Oz'y'z' -, 

and for each of these divisions we should require to use a 
separate set of symbols to indicate in which octant the point 
under consideration is situate, so that eight sets of formulae 
would be required in discussing the position of a point in 
all possible positions. The artifices of analysis fortunately 
enable us to avoid this complexity by reducing all these sets to 

B 2 
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one ; and this is done by the aid of the algebraical symbols + 
and - , in the following manner. 

(5) We agree, as may be done consistently with the proper- 
ties of the symbols, that, when starting from a given point a 
straight line of given length is considered as positive, a line 
of the same length measured in the opposite direction is to be 
reckoned as negative. Then, if lines measured from towards 
X (fig. 2) be positive, those measured from towards x' are 
negative ; and if lines measured from towards y be positive, 
those measured from towards y' are negative ; and if those 
measured from O towards z be positive, those from O towards z' 
are negative. Now the co-ordinates of a point P in the octant 
Oxyz are measured along Ox^ Oy, Oz, and are therefore by 
agreement all positive. But the co-ordinates of a point P' in the 
octant Oxyz' are measured along Ox, Oy, and Oz' ; consequendy 
the first two are positive and the third negative. Hence, any 
formula involving the co-ordinates of P may be transformed 
into one involving those of P simply by putting - z for z, or 
changing the sign of z. In like manner, if we have a point P" 
in the octant Ox'y'z, its co-ordinates are measured along Ox', 
Oy', Oz, consequently the first two are negative and the third 
positive; so that a formula involving the co-ordinates of P may 
be transformed into one involving those of P" by changing the 
sign of X and of y. In a similar manner we may proceed for 
all the octants according to the following scheme : — 

In the octant Oxyz the co-ordinates are + x, + y, + z, 

Oxyz - X, + y, + z, 

Oxy'z -\- X, - y, + z, 

Oxyz' + ^> + y> - ^* 

Oxy'sf + ^, - y, - «, 

Ox'yz' -x, -¥ y, -z, 

Ox'y'z •- X, -y, +z, 

Ox'y'z' - X, - y, - z. 

It appears then that by supposing each of the quantities 
X, y,z to be both absolutely positive and absolutely negative, 
and by combining these in all possible ways, we can represent 
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the position of a point in any octant^ that is, in any part of 
space. 

(6) In defining the co-ordinate axes we made no restrictions 
as to the angles at which they are inclined to each other, but it 
is usually most convenient to use as co-ordinate axes three 
straight lines which are at right angles to each other : such a 
system is called a system of rectangular co-ordinates. 

Interpretation of Equations. 

(7) The results of the applications of Analysis to Geometry 
are expressed in equations involving the co-ordinates which have 
been denoted by x^y^z; we must therefore, before proceeding 
farther, consider what is the geometrical interpretation of such 
equations. Let us take a single equation, such as 

A^y y, «) = : 

this may be considered as a relation which enables us to deter- 
mine any one of the variables when the other two are given, 
two being always arbitrary. Let these be x and y, so that the 
equation is equivalent to another of the form 

z = (ti(x,y); 

then we are at liberty to assign arbitrary and independent 
values to x and y, and for every such pair we obtain from the 
equation a definite value for z. Now to every pair of values of 
X and y there corresponds a point in the plane of xy ; and if 
through this we draw a line parallel to the axis of z, and 
measure along it a length equal to the value of z given by the 
equation, it is clear that we shall in that way obtain a series of 
points constituting a surface, not forming a solid, since we take 
only one point in each co-ordinate parallel to the axis of z, which 
is drawn through every point in the plane of xy. We here sup- 
pose that the equation z = <b(x, y) 

gives only one value of z for each pair of values of x and y ; but 
if it should give several values, the only difference is that in 
each co-ordinate parallel to z we must take a determinate 
number of points, and these taken together will constitute a 
surface of several sheets. 



6 INTERPRETATION OF EQUATIONS. 

It is to be remarked, that though we spoke of assigning 
arbitrary values to x and y, they must be such as will give only 
possible values to z ; that is to say, will aflFect it with the signs + 
and - only, for we confine our interpretations to such results. 
If the equation cannot be satisfied by combinations of possible 
values of the variables, its interpretation does not come within 
the scope of our present purpose. Should however it be pos- 
sible to satisfy the equation by dividing it into a system of two 
or three other simultaneous equations, it will then represent a 
limited number of lines or of points, according to a principle of 
which we shall speak immediately. Thus the equation 

which is satisfied by no possible values of the variables, except 

X = ay y = hf z = Cy 

represents a point. If the equation be satisfied by several dis- 
tinct independent equations, it represents as many distinct 
surfaces. 

(8) If the equation involve only two out of three of the 
variables, it still represents a surface, but one of peculiar kind. 
Thus, if we have the equation 

/(^, y) = 0, 

it is satisfied by certain values of x and y, independently of z. 
Here x and y are no longer both arbitrary, but one is given in 
terms of the other by the equation ; to each pair corresponds a 
point in the plane of xy, and the series of such points con- 
stitutes a curve in that plane. If through each point in this 
curve we draw a co-ordinate parallel to z, every point in that 
co-ordinate has the same values of x and y as its co-ordinates 
parallel to these axes ; and therefore the equation 

is true for every point along each co-ordinate parallel to z drawn 
through each point in the curve. That is to say, the equation 

/(^. y) = 
represents a surface such that every straight line drawn parallel 
to z through a certain series of points in the plane of xy lies 
wholly in the surface. Such surfaces are called cylindrical, the 
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common right cylinder having been the first of the kind of 
which the properties were known. 

If the equation contain only one of the variables^ so that it is 
of the form f{x) = 0, 

it can always, by the theory of equations, be decomposed into 
simple factors of the form x - a. If the second term of this 
factor, or a, be a possible quantity, the equation 

X - a= 

indicates a series of points of which the co-ordinates parallel to 
X are equal, that is, a plane parallel to ^2; : if the second term be 
not possible we do not interpret the equation. Hence, the 
equation f(^^^ ^ 

represents as many planes parallel to y^; as it contains possible 
linear factors of the form x - a. Thus we see that in all cases 
when a single equation is interpreted, it represents a surface of 
some kind or other. 

(9) When two simultaneous equations are given, as 

f(x, y, z) = 0, fjix, y, z) = 0, 

each of these represents a surface, and when they are combined the 
co-ordinates x,yyZ must belong to points common to the two sur- 
faces, that is to say, to the line of intersection of the two surfaces. 
Hence, two simultaneous equations represent a line which will 
be in general a curve of double curvature, unless either one of 
the equations be that to a plane, or the combination of the two 
lead to the equation to a plane. Since two equations may be 
combined in an infinite number of ways, the result of any such 
combination is the equation to some surface which passes through 
the intersection of the two given surfaces. Any such result may 
be used instead of one of the given equations, if such a change 
conduce to simplicity. Thus, if we combine the equations so as 
to eliminate any one of the variables, the resulting equation may 
be used instead of one of the given equations. Suppose that z 
is the variable which is eliminated, so that 

0(a:, y)= 

is the resulting equation. This, by Art. (8), is the equation to 
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a cylindrical surface parallel to the axis of z ; and as we may 
obtain similar equations for each of the other axes, it appears 
that any line in space may be considered as the intersection of 
two cylindrical surfaces parallel to two of the co-ordinate axes. 

(10) If we wish to determine the curve in which a surface is 
cut by one of the co-ordinate planes, as that of xy for instance, 
we must combine the equation to the surface 

f{Xy y, z) = with a: = 0, 

as for all points in the plane of xy the co-ordinate z is zero : 
these two equations taken together determine the curve of 
intersection, or, as it is called, the trace of the surface on the 
plane of xy. Even though the equation do not contain 2, it 
must be combined with the equation 

z= ; 
since, when taken by itself, an equation of the form 

represents a cylindrical surface as we have just seen. 
If, instead of supposing a: = 0, we combine 

f(Xf y, «) = with z =^ a, 

we determine the intersection of the surface with a plane of 
which every point is at the same distance from the plane of xy, 
that is, which is parallel to it. The substitution of a for z in the 
equation to the surface gives 

f(x, y, a) = 0, 

which, considered by itself, is a cylindrical surface, and when 
combined with 2; = it gives us the trace of the cylinder on the 
plane of xy, which is clearly the same curve as the intersection 

^f f(x, y, z) == with z =^ a. 

Of the intersection of a surface by other planes we shall speak 
elsewhere. 

(11) When three simultaneous equations are given, it is easy 
to see that they are sufficient for determining absolutely the 
values of the three variables x, y, z, and consequendy that they 
must represent one or more points. 
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Fundamental Theorems. * 

(12) Theory of Pro/ections. When a point is referred to a 
plane by means of a straight line drawn parallel to a fixed axis^ 
the point where the line meets the plane is called the projection 
of the point on the plane. Thus in fig. (1) -4 is the projection 
of P on the plane of yz^ B is the projection on the plane of xz^ 
and C that on xy. If a series of points, forming a line, be in 
this way projected on any plane, their projections constitute a 
line which is called the projection of the line on the plane. 

When one line or several lines connected together enclose a 
plane area, the area enclosed by the projection of the lines is 
called the projection of the first area. If the plane on which 
the projection is made be perpendicular to the fixed axis, the 
projection is called orthogonal, and it is this kind which we 
shall have chiefly to consider : imless, therefore, the contrary be 
expressly stated, the projection is always to be considered as 
orthogonal. 

This idea of projection may, in the case of the straight line, 
be somewhat extended ; for if from the extremities of any 
terminated straight line we draw perpendiculars to a line fixed 
in position, the portion of the latter intercepted between the 
feet of the perpendiculars is also called the projection of the 
former line on the fixed line. 

From this definition, combined with what has been said in 
Art. (3), it is easy to see that the rectangular co-ordinates of a 
point are the orthogonal projections on the co-ordinate axes of 
its distance from the origin. 

(13) The general property of all orthogonal projections of 
boimded straight lines or plane areas, is that the projections are 
equal to the original line or area multiplied by the cosine of the 
angle between the straight line or plane area, and that on which 
it is projected. This must be proved separately in each case. 

1st, When a straight line is projected on a plane. Let PQ 
(fig. 3) be the given terminated straight line, ABCD the plane 
of projection : draw PM, QN perpendicular to it; then MN is 
by definition the projection of PQ on ABCD. Since PM and 
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QiVare both perpendicular to the same plane, they are parallel 

to each other ; in the plane therefore in which they lie draw 

Pit parallel to MN, and meeting QiV in JB, so that PR is equal 

to MN. Now the inclination of a straight line to a plane is the 

angle which the line makes with the intersection of the plane 

and a plane perpendicular to it passing through the line. 

Since, then, PM and QN are perpendicular to ABCD, the 

plane of PQMN is also perpendicular to it, and the inclination 

of PQ to the plane ABCD is measured by the angle between 

PQ and MN or the equal angle QPB. Let this be 0, then in 

the triangle PQIt 

PR = PQ cos e, 

and therefore MN= PQcob 0, 

as was to be proved. 

It is to be observed that we consider the inclination of the 

straight line to the plane to be the acute angle which it makes 

with its projection. 

2nd, When a straight line is projected on another straight line. 
Let PQ (fig. 4) be the terminated straight line, AB the line on 
which it is to be projected, and which is not necessarily in the 
same plane with PQ, In such a case, since the lines do not 
meet, their inclination is measured by the angle between one of 
them, and a parallel to the other drawn through any point in it. 
Draw PMi QiV perpendicular to AB; then, by definition, MN 
is the projection of PQ on AB, Through QiV draw a plane 
perpendicular to ABy and let R be the point where it is met by 
a parallel to AB drawn through P: join QR, Then, since a 
straight line which is perpendicular to a plane is perpendicular 
to every straight line in the plane, the angle PRQ is a right 
angle ; and therefore 

PR=^ PQ cos QPR. 

But since PRMN is a rectangle, PR = MN; so that, calling Q 
the inclination of PQ to AB^ we have 

MN= PQ COB 0, 

as was to be proved. The angle is, as before, supposed to be 
the acute angle which PQ makes with AB, 
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If instead of two fixed points PQ, connected by a straight 
Une, we have any number of points PQ P^Q^ (fig. 5) connected 
by straight lines PQ, QP^, P^Q^, and if from P, Q, P,, Q, 
we draw on AB the perpendiculars PMy QN, P^M^y Qi^^y 
the whole line JfcfiV, is composed of the projections MN^y NM^, 
M^N^. But MN^^ may be considered as the projection of a 
single line PQ^ connecting P and Q^ ; therefore the projection 
of any single Une connecting two points is equal to the sum of 
the separate projections of any number of connected lines which 
join the same points. Such a series of lines may be called a 
broken line ; and we may thus say generally that if any two 
points be connected by a straight line or by any series of broken 
lines^ their projections on any line are equal. This is a propo- 
sition which we shall fi'equendy have occasion to use. 

In the figure we have supposed all the separate projections to 
be additive ; but if one of the points, as Qj , were in the posi- 
tion Qj, the projection of PJi^ must be subtracted: we may, 
however, get rid of the necessity of attending to this. For if 
we consider the angles as measured by the inclination of lines 
estimated all in the same direction, as for instance the inclina- 
tion of PQ to AB and of P^Q^ to AB and not to BA, it is 
clear that the latter will be an obtuse angle whenever by the 
position of Q, the projection of P^Q, is to be subtracted; and 
hence the sign of the term is given by the sign of the cosine. 

3rd, When a plane area is projected on a plane. We shall 
begin with a triangle of which one side is parallel to the plane 
of projection. Let ABC(&g. 6) be the triangle, A'BC its pro- 
jection, of which we suppose the side BC to be parallel to BC, 
Through AA! draw a plane perpendicular to BC and EC, 
which therefore cuts the triangle and its projection in the lines 
AD and A'D perpendicular to BC and BC. The area of the 
triangle ABC is then equal to I BCAD, while that of A'BC 
is equal to ^BCALf or \ BCA'D. But AD, being the pro- 
jection of AD on the plane, is equal to AD cos (9, if be the 
inclination of the plane of the triangle to the plane of projection, 
or of AD to A!D. Hence we have 

A'BC = ABC cos e. 
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If one of the sides of the triangle be not parallel to the plane of 
projection, we may draw through one angle, as B, (fig. 6a) a 
plane parallel to the plane of projection and meeting the plane 
of the triangle in some line BD. Then by what has preceded, 
as A'BD is the projection of ABD, BCD of BCD and ABC 
of ABC, we shall have 

A'BD = ABI) cos e, BCD = BCD cos 0; 
since the side BD of each of these triangles is parallel to the 
plane of projection. Hence, subtracting the latter from the 
former, j^^j) _ BCD = {ABD - BCD) cos 0, 

or ABC = ABC cos e, 

as was to be proved. 

Since every polygon may be divided into a number of tri- 
angles, of each of which the preceding proposition is true, it 
applies also to the sum of the triangles, that is, to the polygon. 
Also, the theorem may, by the method of limits, be extended to 
curvilinear areas, since they may always ,be considered as the 
limits of polygons of which the proposition is true. 

By means exactly similar to those employed in the case of 
several series of lines terminated at the same point, we may 
shew that if any number of straight lines be connected either by 
one plane area of which they are the boundaries, or by any 
number of plane areas having common edges, the projections of 
all on any plane are equal. 

(14) To express the distance between any two points in terms 
of their rectangular co-ordinates. 

Let PQ (fig. 7) be the two points, and assume Ox, Oy, Oz as 
rectangidar co-ordinates ; draw PN, QN* parallel to Oz, and 
NM, N'M' parallel to Oy ; then OM, MN, NP are the co- 
ordinates of P and OM', M'N' and iVQ are those of Q. Let 

OM=x, MN=y, NP = z, OM' ^ x„ M'N' = y„ N'Q^z^; 

let PQ = r, and let A, fi, v be the angles which it makes with 
axes of X, y, and z. On PQ, as a diagonal, construct a rectan- 
gular paxallelopiped, the sides of which parallel to the axes of 
X, y, z are equal to 
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Now if we project on PQ the broken line PTSQy we have 

r = (aTj - a;) cos A + {y^ - y) cos /li + (;2Jj - z) cos y. 

Again^ projecting PQ on the axes of ar, y, and ;?, we have 

iPj - a; = r cos A, yj - y = r cos /u, z^- z = r cos v; 

multiplying these equations by x^ - ^9 f/i" V* ^i^ ^ respectively, 
and adding, we have, by the previous equation, 

^ = («i - ^T + (Vi - y)' + («i - «)', 

which is the required expression. 

If the point Q be the origin, then x^ = 0, y^ = 0, z^ = 0, and 
we have for the distance of P from the origin, 

(15) To express the distance between two points in terms of 
their oblique co-ordinates. 

Make a construction similar to that in the last article, and let 
a, /3, y be the angles between Oj/ and Oz, Ox and Oz, Ox and 
Oy : then, using the same notation as before, and projecting the 
broken line PTSQ on PQ, we have 

r = (aTj - x) cos A + (y^ - y) cos /li + (^Jj - z) cos v. 

Again, projecting PQ and the broken line PTSQ on the axis 
of a;, the two projections are equal because PQ and PTSQ have 
the same extremities ; hence 

r cos A = ajj - a: + (yj - y) cos 7 + (^1 - z) cos /3, 

as Y is the angle between Ox and Oy, and /3 that between Oa? 
and Oz, Similarly for the other co-ordinate axes we have 

r cos /n = yi - y + (2, - ^) cos a-\-{x^- x) cos 7 
r cos y = ;2Jj - « + (a?j - a:) cos jS + (yi - y) cos a. 

Multiplying these equations by x^ - Xyy^-y,z^- z respectively, 
and adding, we have, in consequence of the preceding equation, 

^ = (^1 - ^y + (yi - y/ + (^1 - ^/ + 2 (a?, -x)(jf^- y) cos 7 

+ 2 (a;, - a;) (2?^ - z) cos i3 + 2(y, - y) {z^ - z) cos a. 

It is obvious that this gives us the expression for the length of a 
diagonal of a parallelepiped in terms of the sides and the angles 
which they make with each other. 
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(16) To find the relation between the cosines of the angles 
which a straight line makes toith three rectangular axes. 

Taking the origin (fig. 8) in the line, let POx = a, POy = j3, 
POz = jy and let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of any point P in 
the line; then if the distance OP be r, we have, by Art. (14), 

r* = a:* + y* + 5^ ; 
but since Xy y, z are the projections of r on the co-ordinate axes, 
we nave x = r cos a, y = r cos /3 z = r cos y ; 

therefore, substituting for these quantities, we have 

r' = r* (cos'a + cos'^jS + cos^y), 
or cos'a + cos^jS + cos' 7=1, 

a very important relation, to which we shall frequently refer. 
The cosines of the angles which a straight line makes with the 
co-ordinate axes are quantities which we shall often have occa- 
sion to use, and as they serve to determine the direction of the 
line, we shall call them the direction-cosines of the line ; and 
when we wish to speak of a straight line with reference to its 
direction-cosines, which we may call /, niy n, we shall name it the 
line p, m, n]. 

(17) The preceding theorem enables us to prove a very 
important property of the orthogonal projections of plane areas. 
For since any two planes make with each other the same angle 
as two lines respectively perpendicular to them, if we have a 
plane area perpendicular to the line of which the direction- 
cosines are cos a, cos j3, and cos y, its inclinations to the co-ordi- 
nate planes of y«, zx, xy axe a, j3, y respectively. Therefore if 
the magnitude of the area be denoted by A, and those of its 
projections on yz, zx, and xy by A^, A , A^, we shall have 

A^'^ A cos a, A^ = A cos /3, A^= A cos 7. 
Squaring and adding these, and observing that by the preceding 
theorem ^os^a + cos'jS + cos'7 = 1, 

we have A^ =^ A^ -^^ A^ -\- A^ ; 

or the square of any plane area is equal to the sum of the squares 
of its projections on three planes at right angles to each other. 
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(18) 7b express the cosine of the angle Ictwceti two straight 
lines in terms of the direction-cosines of the lines. 

If the lines do not meet^ the angle between them is found by 
drawing through any point in the one a line parallel to the 
other. Take this point as the origin (fig. 9) ; let a, (i, y be 
the angles which OP, and a^, /3j> y^ those which OQ makes 
with the rectangular axes. Take in OP any point P of which the ' 
co-ordinates are x, y, Zy and in OQ any point Q of which the 
co-ordinates are aj^, y,, «,, and join PQ\ let OP = r, OQ « r,, 
PQ =« 8, and POQ (the angle between the lines) = 0. Then, in 
the triangle POQ, we have 

8* = f' + Tj' - 2rr, cos 0; 

but if we express S in terms of the co-ordinates of its extremities 
we have, by Art. (14), 

^^{x,-xy-^{y,-yj^{z,-zf 

= ^i' + yi' + ^i' + ^' + y" ■+ ^ - 2 (xx^ + yy^ + zz^ 
= f^ + r^' - 2 {xx^ + yy^ + zz^. 
Equating these two values of 8", we have 

rTj cos = xx^ + yy^ + zz^ ; 
but x = r cos a, y -r cos /3, ;? = r cos y, 

iPj = r^ cos a,, yi = r, cos /3j, ^^ = r^ cos 7,, 
therefore 

cos = cos a cos a^ + cos /3 cos j3i + cos y cos Yj . 

(19) This theorem proves the following proposition : the 
projection of any finite straight line on another may be found 
by first projecting the line on three rectangular axes, and then 
taking the sum of these projections projected on the second line. 
For if r be the length of the finite line, and a, /3, 7 the angles 
which it makes with the axes, its projections on them are 

r cos a, r cos /3, r cos 7. 
Then if a^, jS^, 7^ be the angles which the second line makes 
with the axes, the projections of the preceding quantities on the 
second line are 

r cos a cos a, , r cos j3 cos /Bj , r cos 7 cos 7^ , 
and their sum is 

r (cos a cos a^ + cos /3 cos jSj + cos 7 cos 71) = r cos 0, 
being the angle between the lines. 
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The same proposition is applicable to a plane area ; so that to 
find the projection of any plane area on a plane it is sufficient to 
project it on the three co-ordinate planes, and then to take the 
sum of these projections projected on the second plane. 

(20) To express the area of a triangle in terms of the co- 
ordinates of its angular points. 

This may be most conveniently done by first finding the 
projection of the area of a triangle, one of whose angular points 
is at the origin. Let AOB (fig. 10) be such a triangle, and 
MOM^ its projection; then if 0M= r, OM^ = r^^ MOx = 0, 

area MOM^ = \ rr^ sin (6 - flj. 

Let the co-ordinates of M he Xy y ; and of M^ , x^^y^; then 

area MOM^ = \ (xj/ - xy^), 

which is the expression for the projection of AOB on the plane 
of xy. 

Now let ABC be the triangle of which the area is to be 
determined : x, y, z, x^,y^y z^, ^2^ t/z^ ^2' ^^® co-ordinates of 
Ay By C; join its angular points with the origin, so as to form 
the three triangles AOB, BOC, CO A. Then, by what has 
preceded, 

projection on xy of AOB = I (x^y - xy^, 

o{ BOC = H^^I/2 - ^J/il 

of CO A =l(x^ - xy^. 

But, by Art. (13. 8), since the triangle ABCy and the three 
triangles AOB, BOC, CO A, are terminated by the same lines 
ABy BC, ACy the projection MM^M^ of ABC on xy is equal to 
the sum of the projections of the other triangles on that plane. 

Hence, calling that projection -4^, we have 

since it is clear from the figure that the projections of BOC and 
CO A must be subtracted ; and in like manner, li A y A^ be the 
projections oi ABC on the planes oi xz and yz^ we have 

A = 2 ip^Vi - ^iV + y^2 - ^2^ + yj^i - y^)- 
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But since the co-ordinates are rectangular, we have (Art. 17), if 
A be the area of the triangle ABC, 

and thus the area is expressed in terms of the co-ordinates of 
the angular points of the triangle. 

From the nature of projections it appears that the cosines of 
the angles which the plane of ABC makes with the co-ordinate 
planes of xt/, xz, and yz, are 

•^ , -^ , -^ respectively. 

(21) To express the volume of a tetrahedron in terms of the 
co-ordinates of its angular points. 

Take for simplicity one of the angular points as origin, and 
let OABC (fig. 10) be the tetrahedron ; then if OH be drawn 
perpendicular to the plane of ABC, and be put equal to A, the 
volume of the tetrahedron F= \Ah, A being, as in the last 
article, the area of ABC 

Now since OH is perpendicular to the plane of ABC, it 
makes with the co-ordinate axes of x, y, z the same angles that 
the plane of ABC makes with the planes of yz, xz, and xy% 
hence, by the last article, if a, /3, 7 be these angles, 

cos a= —f-, cos p = -/ , cos 7 = --j5 . 
A A ^ 

But if we project the broken line ONMA on OH, the sum of 
the projections is equal to OH, since OH, being perpendicular 
to the plane of ABC, is perpendicular to every straight line ia 
it, and therefore to AH, Hence we have 

, A^ A^ A, 
AAA. 
therefore substituting for A^^ A , A^ their values previously 
found, and cancelling the terms which destroy each other, we 
find Y^i Qcz^y^ - xy^z^ + x^yz^ - xjyz^ + xjiy^ - x^zy^. 
If we wish to introduce the co-ordinates x^,y^, z^ of the fourth 
point, we have merely to substitute x - x^, y - y^y ^ - ^s * 

.^1 - ^8/ Vi-Vzy ^i-^zy ^2-^zy y^-Vzy ^2" «8 for *e simple 
co-ordinates. 

c 
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(22) As we shall have frequent occasions to use several 
analytical theorems which are perhaps not generally known, it 
will be of advantage to premise them here. 

I. If ^=^ = 5 = &c. 

b \ b^ 

each of these ratios is equal to 

, ^ na + rija. + nji. + &c. 

and to — =-^ ; 

nh + WjJj + nfi^ + &c. 

^> ^1 > ^2 9 ^^' bc^^ig sny quantities whatever. 

For assuming each of the ratios equal to r, we have 

a = r J, ttj = r Jj , a^ = rl^ , &c. 
Squaring aiid adding, 

a« + a^8 + a^ + &c. = r'CJ* + b^ + J/ + &c.) ; 

whence, extracting the root and dividing, 

(g' + a^ -¥ a^ + &c.)* ^ ^ ^ « ^ «i ^ ^^^ 

(y + J^» + i; + &c.)* * *^ 

Again, na = rwJ, /^laJ = mfi^ , Wja^ = mjk^ , &c. 
By addition, 

{na + w,aj + w^aj + &c.) =» r (wJ + w^J^ + njl)^ + &c.) 

Whence ^ + ^^i + ^2^. "^ &^' = r = ? = ^ = &c. 
wJ + »jJj + njb^ + &c. i ij 

II. If we wish to determine the variables from three simulta- 
neous equations of the form 

ax -^-by -^cz ^ d (1), 

a^x^b^^-c^z^d^ (2), 

aji^ -\r bjf ^ cji =- d^ (3), 

instead of eliminating first z and then y, in order to determine 
Xy we may eliminate both at one operation by the following rule : 
Multiply (1) by b^c^ - cfi^ ; (2) by cb^ - bc^ ; (8) by bc^ - b^c, and 
add : it will be found that the coefficients of y and z are identi- 
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cally equal to zero, and we have 

a (b^c^ - cfi;) + «! (c J, - bc^ + a^ ( Jc^ - b^c) ' 

with similar expressions for the other variables. If rf = 0, 
d^ = 0, rfg = 0, the equations contain only two independent 
variables, since we may divide all by any one of them ; and the 
condition that the equations should coexist is 

We shall frequently refer to this process under the name of 
cross-midtipUcation ; and the student is recommended to make 
himself familiar with the forms of the multipliers, as a ready use 
of the process will be of great service to hun. 

III. The sum of three squares of the form 

{ay - bxj + (cx - azf + (bz - cyj 

may be put in a shape which is very convenient, especially 
in geometrical investigations. For if we add and subtract from 
the preceding expression the three squares 

aV, jy, cV, 

the expression may be transformed into 

(a» + J* + (f)(a^ + f + £")-- (ax + by + czf, 

Now, if a, by c be taken as proportional to the direction- 
cosines of some one line, and x^ y, z of another, the expression 

ax -^tby \cz 

is equal to the cosine of the angle between the lines : let this 
be ; then the sum of the squares is equal to 

(a' + y + cOC^j' + y* + z^) (sin 6)*. 

IV. If we obtain as the result of any process that a function 
of X is equal to a ftinction of y in which y is involved in a man- 
ner similar to that in which x is involved in the other, then, as 
there is nothing to distinguish one co-ordinate from another 

c2 
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when they are symmetrically involved, we may say that each of 
these functions is equal to a similar function of z, and this is the 
consequence of the general symmetry of our expressions. Thus, 
if we have two equations 

Ix + my + nz= Qy 
tx + m'y + n'z = 0, 

and eliminate z between them, we find 

(Jn! - In) X + {mn' - win) y =» 0, 



a? ^ y 

mn' - m!n I'n - In' 



or — , -. — * ^-7, 



here the two sides of the equation are symmetrical, one with 
respect to x and the other to y. We may therefore say that 

each is equal to j 1 _ v ' 9 ^^ being the corresponding sym- 
metrical expression with respect to z. 



( 21 ) 



CHAPTER II. 



OF THE STRAIGHT LINE AND PLANE. 

(23) There axe two methods which we may use in applying 
analysis to Geometry : either we may assume equations of dif- 
ferent forms, and then determine their geometrical meaning ; or 
we may define lines and surfaces by their geometrical properties, 
and from the definitions determine their equations. We might 
pursue either of these methods exclusively, and so build up a 
system on an uniform plan ; but we shall find it more convenient 
to use sometimes one and sometimes the other method. In 
treating of the straight line and plane we shall use the second 
system, because their geometrical definitions are so well known, 
and their chief geometrical properties are so familiar to us, that 
it seems more natural to translate these into analytical language 
than to adopt the inverse process. The surfaces of the second 
order will be treated by the other method. 

In the following investigationsthe co-ordinates are considered 
as rectangular, except when the contrary is expressly stated. 

The Straight Line, 

(24) To find the equations to a straight line. Take A a fixed 
point in the indefinite straight line AP (fig. 11), and let a, /3, 7 
be its co-ordinates. Let x^ y, z be the co-ordinates of any other 
point P in the line, and let /, m, n be the cosines of the angles 
which the line makes with the three axes, or the direction-cosines 
of the line. Then if r be the length of the portion AP of the 
line, X - ay y-/3, ;?-7 are the projections of r on the axes of 
x, y, % respectively. But by the nature of projections 

X - a = lr, y-j3 = mr, z - y = nr. 
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Hence we have — t-^ = iLZi? - ~ '^ (I). 

I m n 

These three equations are equivalent to two only, as any one may 
be derived from the other two ; and as they express two relations 
between the co-ordinates of P which is any point in the straight 
line, they are the equations to the line. 

As these formulae express the equality of three ratios, it is 
often convenient to denote each of them by the single quantity 
r, to which they are each equal. 

(25) It is evident that we may write the equations to the 
straight line under the form 

a: - a _ y-ff z-y . 

~L M W ^^^' 

if L = kl, M= km, N= kn, k being an arbitrary multiplier; 
that is, i£ L, M, N be proportional to /, m, »• Consequentiy if 
we have given equations of the form (2), they represent a straight 
line, and the quantities i, M, N are proportional to the direc- 
tion-cosines of the line. The quantities a, j3, 7 are always the 
co-ordinates of a point through which the line passes. 

(26) There is also another form in which the equations to the 
straight line may be written : for if we combine the first and 
third members of (2) and also the second and third, we have 

L M 

which may be put in the form 

x= az + p, y ^ bz -¥ q (3), 

.. L L 

if -^=a, a- — 7=i?, 

M , ^ M 

The form (3) is that which has been usually employed by 
writers on this subject, but it is not so convenient as (1) and (2), 
because the expressions are not symmetrical with respect to the 
three variables Xy y, z. 

We can easily interpret the meanings of the constants in 
equations (3); for, considering the left-hand equation, we see 
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that it is the equation to a straight line in the plane of xx, 
which is evidently the projection of the given line on that plane. 
Now a is the tangent of the angle at which this projection cuts 
the axis of z, and p is the portion of the axis of x intercepted 
between the origin and the projection. In like manner i is the 
tangent of the angle which the projection of the given line on 
the plane of yz makes with the axis of z, and q is the portion of 
the axis of y which is intercepted between the origin and the 
projection. 

(27) The position of the line will vary according to the 
values of the constants in its equations, and some of the more 
important cases we shall here consider. 

In equations (2), if a = 0, j3 = 0, 7 = 0, the line passes through 
the origin, and its equations are then 

L M N ^*^' 

If any one of the denominators yanish, as if Z = Oj then, in 

order* that the three equations may exist, the ratio — =— must 

JLj 

not become infinite ; and this can only be avoided by making it 

indeterminate, or of the form - , that is, by putting a; - a = 0. 

Now i = implies that / = 0, or that the direction-cosine with 
respect to a; is .0 ; that is, that the line is at right angles to the 
axis of X, and therefore parallel to the plane of yz. Hence, 
equations of the form 

represent a straight line parallel to the plane of yz ; and simi- 
larly for the other co-ordinate planes. 

If two of the denominators vanish, as i = 0, Jtf = 0, it 
foUows that a; - a = 0, y - ^ = (6), 

which in this case are the equations to the line. Since i = 0, 
jjf = imply that the line is perpendicular both to the axis of x 
and that of y, it must be parallel to the axis of z* A line, 
therefore, which is parallel to one axis is represented by making 
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« 

the co-ordinates with respect to the other axes each equal to a 
constant. 

If we consider the form (3) of the equations to the straight 
line, p = 0, q = imply that the line passes through the origin^ 
in which case its equations are 

X = aZf y = hz. 
If a - 0, the equations are 

x=^py i/=-bz + q, 
which being of the same form as (5) represent a straight line 
parallel to the plane oi yz. K a = oo , which corresponds to 
iV- in the form (2), the equations (3) fail, and we must 
combine equations (2) in a diflFerent way. Let us then combine 
the first and second and the second and third, when we haye 

y^p-^j^KP^-aX 2; = y + ~ (a: - a) ; 

in these, if i\r= 0, they become 

y^a^x+p^, z = y, 

II ^1 = "7* ^^^ i^i = P "" "F **• 

Jlj JL 

These equations, by what has just been said, represent a straight 
line parallel to the plane of ity. Hence, if in equations (3) 
either of the coefficients of z becomes infinite, the equations 
represent a line parallel to the plane of xy. 

We now proceed to apply these equations to the solutions of 
problems relating to straight lines. 

(28) To find the angles which a given straight line makes with 
the co-ordinate axes. 

Let the equations to the line be 

X ^ a _ y - ^ __ Z -y 

then if X, /u, V be the angles which the line makes with the axes, 
we have by Art. (25) 

i = A cos A, -Jf = A cos fly N= k cos v. 
Squaring and adding these equations, we have, since 

cos' A + cos' fx + cos' V = 1, 
i' + 3f +iV'=A', 
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and consequendy 

. L M N 

It is to be remarked that each of these expressions admits of two 
values in consequence of the double sign of the radical in the 
denominators^ but as the same sign must be taken in each case^ 
there are only two sets of values for the cosines, corresponding 
to the supplementary values of the angles A, /Wr, v, made with the 
positive axes of x, y, z by the two portions of the line measured 
in opposite directions from any point in it. It is necessary to 
make some convention respecting the mode in which the angles 
X, fjLy V are to be measured, and that which is always used is that 
they are the angles made with the axes by that portion of the 
line which makes an acute angle with the positive axis of z. 
This implies that cos v is positive, and therefore that the radical 
has the same sign as N, 

(29) To find the equation to a straight line which passes through 
two given points. 

Let the co-ordinates of the points be a?, , yj , z^^ ^2 * ^2 * ^2 > 
and the assumed equations to the line be 

X - a y - fi z -y 

"T M N ' 

in which a, /3, 7, Ly My N are to be determined in terms of 
^1 * yL> ^1^ ^2 9 1/2 y ^2' ^^ order that this line may pass through 
one of the given points, as the first, it is sufficient to make 
a = iCj , fi = Vn 7 = ^1 5 as a, /3, 7 are the co-ordinates of some 
point through which the line passes. The equations then become 

L M N ' 

But if the line is to pass through the point (a?, yy^yZ^ these 
quantities must satisfy the preceding equations ; therefore 



x^ - X, 



_ ^2 - yi _ ^2-^1 



L M N ^ 

Eliminating i. My N by dividing the first set of equations by 
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the second^ member by member, we have 

as the required equations. 

(30) To find the condition that two straight lines may inter- 
sect y and the position of the point of intersection. 

Since two straight lines in space are not necessarily in the 
same plane^ and since two lines which intersect must be in the 
same plane, some relation must exist between the constants in 
the equations to the lines, in order that they may intersect, and 
the condition must be also that which holds in order that the 
two lines may be in one plane. Let the equations to the lines 



be 

*^ ~ « y 

^ m n 



x-ay-Qz-y . ^ 



^ = ^-^.11^ = / (2), 

i m n 

I, m, », /' • m', n' being the direction-cosines of the lines. These 
may be written in the forms 

a; = a + /r, y = i3 + mr, z =^ y -^ nr (1'), 

x^a -¥ /y, y = /3' + mV, « = y + n'r (2'). 

If the lines meet, the co-ordinates a;, y, z of the point of inter- 
section must satisfy the equations to both lines. Hence, x, y, z 
■are the same in (1') and (2') ; therefore subtracting each equation 
of (2') from the corresponding equation of (1'), we have 

o - a + /r - f / = 0,1 

/3 - /3' + wr - mV = 0,[ (3). 

7 - 7 + »r - nY = O.J 

These three equations contain only two variables, r and r', 
and therefore, in order that they may co-exist, there must be 
some relation between the constants, which is the condition we 
axe seeking. On eliminating r and / by cross-multiplication 
(Art. 22), the condition is found to be 

(w'»-m»0(a-a) + ('w'-?«)(i3-i3')+(fm-/m')C7-7')=O...(4). 
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To determine the position of the point of intersection, elimi- 
nate r between each pair of equations (S), which gives 

q!m - Irriy = m{a - a) - /(/S - /SO, 

Qri - In) r' = ^(7 - y') - w (a - a'), 

{rnln - m»') / = »(/3 - jS*) - m (7 - 7'). 

Squaring and adding these, we have 

» Ca - g? + c/3 - /yy + Cy - yy- {i{a-a') + mc^-m + «(Y-y)}* 

(Jm - MJ + (/»' - ?«)' + (»»'« - mnj ' 

so that r", the distance of the point of intersection from the point 
(a, /3', 7')j is determined. 

If 9 = — ; = -7 , the equation of condition (4) is satisfied inde- 

pendently of a, /3, 7, a, (i\ 7', but then the value of / becomes 
infinite, showing that the lines intersect at an infinite distance 
or are parallel, as wiU be seen in Art. (32). 

If the equations to the straight lines be given under the forms 

X ^ az +/?, y ^'hz -\- q, 
X = a'z + p', y=b'z + j', 

the condition that they may intersect is 

a-a'_b-b' . 

- — T/ - ;; — T7 \^)y 

(31) To find the angle between two straight lines the equations 
to which are ^_ ^ y _^ ^^^ 

X - a y - ^' _z - y 

By (1 8), if be the angle between the lines, and A, /Wr, v, A', yily v 
be the angles which they make with the axes, 

cos 6 = cos A cos A' + cos yi, cos lil + cos V cos v\ 

Substituting for the cosines their values given by (28), we 

^^^ a LL + MM' + NN' 

cos v = 



{U + Jtf^ + ISrj (L" + M" + N'^f 
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from which we also obtain 
gj^ g ^ {{L'M ■ LMJ + jLN' - L'Nf -f (M'N- MNJ} ^ 

The expression for the cosine admits of two values, positive and 
negative, corresponding to the acute and the obtuse angles which 
the two lines make with each other. The value of the sine must 
always be taken as positive, since the angle between the lines 
can never exceed two right angles. 

(32) To find the conditions that two straight lines may be parallel 
or perpendictdar to each other. 

If the two lines be parallel, their direction-cosines must be 
equal ; and as L, M, N are proportional to the direction-cosines 
of the one line, and L', M', N' to those of the other line, these 
quantities must be proportional ; or 

L ' M' N' 
are the conditions of parallelism. 

If the lines be perpendicular to each other, the cosine of the 
angle between them must be equal to 0, which, by the last 
article, gives i^jy ^ jffj^f ^ jvW = 

as the condition of perpendicularity. 

If instead of L, M, N, &c. we tise the direction-cosines 
/, m, »', ?, m', n, we may put the condition in either of the forms 

II' + mm' + nri = 0, 

or (?m - IrriJ + Qri - Xrtf + (m'« - mrij = 1, 

the latter being derived from the expression for sin in 
Art. (31). 

The Plane. 

(83) To find the equation to a plane. For the purpose of 
investigating the equation to a plane, it may be defined as the 
surface traced out by a straight line which moves in such a 
manner as always to pass through one given straight line and 
to remain parallel to another. The moveable straight line is 
called the generator ^ and the fixed straight line through which it 
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always passes is called the director* Let the equations to the 

= r (D), 



director be x - a _y - ^ z-y _ 



I 171 n 

and those to the generator 

^' = ^' = ^-^-' (G). 

Since the line (G) remains always parallel to a fixed straight 
line, while it passes through (D), its direction-cosines ?, m'y ri 
remain constant, while the values of a:', y\ z' vary in such a way 
as to satisfy the equations (D) : this we may denote by putting 
z'i y' y si for Xy y, z in those equations. We then get 

x' - a = Iry y' - fi = mry «' - -y = nr, 
X - x' =^ tr'y y - y' = m'r'y z- z' = n'r'. 
Adding these equations, we have 

a?-a=/r + f/ (1), 

y - /3 = mr + m'r' (2), 

2 - y = nr + n'r' , (3). 

In these equations r depends on the particidar point in (D) 
through which (G) passes, and r' on the point in (G) which is 
under consideration ; but we wish to find a relation between 
^> Vi ^9 which shall be true for all points of (G) in every posi- 
tion. Such a relation it is plain we shall obtain by eliminating 
r and r' between equations (1), (2) and (3), since the result being 
independent of r, r' (the only quantities which particularize the 
position) must be true for all positions. The elimination is 
readily eflfected by cross-multiplication, which gives us 

(m'n - mn') (a; - a) + (In' - ?«) (y - /S) + (tm - Im') (z -">/)= 0...(4). 

This is a relation subsisting feetween the co-ordinates of every 
point of (G) in every position ; in other words it is the equation 
to the plane which has been defined as the locus of (G). 

* It baa been usual, following tbe French fashion, to give these words a feminine 
termination, and to call them '* generatrix *' and *' directrix;" but as it is not the 
custom of the English language to acknowledge the distinctions of gender in inani- 
mate objects, I have taken the liberty of so far deviating from ordinary practice as to 
use that form which admits of a plural termination in our language; such words as 
Generatrixes and Directrixes being scarcely admissible. 
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(34) We may also adopt a more convenient method for the 
elimination of r and / founded on geometrical considerations. 
Let cos X, cos /x, cos v, be the direction-cosines of a line perpen- 
dicular to the plane containing, and consequently perpendicular 
to, both these Hues, so that by (32) they satisfy the conditions 

/ cos X + m cos /x + » cos y = 0, 
T cos X + w' cos ^ + »' cos V = 0. 

Then if we multiply (1) by cos X, (2) by cos /x, (3) by cos r, 
and add, the second side of the equation disappears in conse- 
quence of the preceding conditions, and there remains 

(ic - a) cos X + (y - /3) cos /x + (2 - y) cos y = . . . . (5), 

as the equation to the plane. It may also be written in the form 

X cos X + y cos /x + 2J cos v = a cos X + /3 cos pt + 7 cos v. 

Now cos X, cos /w, cos Vy are the direction-cosines of a line 
perpendicular to the plane, and a, /3, y are the co-ordinates 
of some fixed point in the plane. Hence the second side of the 
equation is the sum of the projections of these co-ordinates on a 
line perpendicular to the plane. But this sum is equal to the 
perpendicular from the origin on the plane, since one extremity 
of the broken line a + /3 + 7, being the origin, coincides with 
one extremity of the perpendicular, while the other extremity is 
projected on the perpendicular by a line lying in the plane. 
Hence, calling the perpendicular from the origin 8, we have 

a cos X + /3 cos /x + 7 cos v = 8, 
and X cos X + y cos pt 4 « cos v = 8, (6), 

which is one of the most convenient forms of the equation to the 
plane. 

As we shall have frequent occasion to speak of the line which 
is perpendicular to a plane, it will be convenient to have a dis- 
tinct name for it, and we shall call it the normal to the plane, 
while we shall also call the direction-cosines of the line, or 
cos X, cos /x, cos y, the direction-cosines of the plane, since they 
determine the position of the plane as much as that of the line. 

(35) It appears then that the equation to the plane is of the 
first degree in x, y, «, and conversely we may show that the 
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general equation of the first degree can represent nothing but 
a plane. 

The geometrical idea of a plane is that it is such a surface 
that a straight line which passes through any two points in it 
lies wholly in the surface. Now let 

Ax + By^Cz==D (1) 

be the general equation of the first degree, which by Art. (7) 
must represent some surface or other ; and let x^y y^, «„ x^, y^ z^, 
be the co-ordinates of two points in the surface, and which there- 
fore satisfy the preceding equation. Then the equations to 
a straight line passing through these two points are, by Art. (29), 

£lLf 1 = y-yi =, inii. = r (2) 

^2-^1 ^2-^1 «2-^i 
r being the length of the line between the point (x, y, z) and 
(^i> Vv ^i)* Substituting in (2) for x, y, z, their values from (2), 
we have 
{A (x, 'X,)^B (y, - y,y+ C{z^ - z,)} r + Ax,-^ By, + Cz, = i>...(3). 

But since (x,, y^ z^ {x^y y^ z^ satisfy the equation (1), we have 

Ax, + By, + Cz, = D^ Ax^ + By^ + Ci,; 

hence equation (3) is satisfied identically, and therefore, what- 
ever be the value of r and therefore of x^ y, 2, these quantities 
satisfy the equation (1). But {xy y, z) are the co-ordinates 
of any point in the line (2), consequently every point in the line 
lies in the surface represented by (1), which is therefore a plane. 

(36) If the equation to the plane be given under the general 

form Ax + By + Cz = Dy 

it is easy to determine the geometrical meaning of the constants 
by comparing it with 

X cos X + y cos /x + 2r cos y = 8. 

This comparison gives 

A^h cos X, B = k cos /x, C =k cos v, X) = AS, 

A B C D 

or ;r = = = — . 

COS A cos pt cos V c 
That is, the coefficients of the variables are proportional to the 
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direction-cosines of the normal, and the constant term is propor- 
tional to the perpendicular from the origin on the plane. 

(37) Let us now discuss the equation to the plane for different 
values of the constants. 

If X> = 0, the equation is 

Ax + By + Gar = 0, 

which is satisfied by a; = 0, y = 0, 2? =* 0, or the plane passes 
through the origin. 

If -4 = 0, the equation is 

By+Cz = D. 

Now if u4 != 0, cos X = 0, or the normal is perpendicular to 
the axis of x, and therefore the plane itself is perpendicular to 
the plane of yz. In like manner, if either of the other coefiicients 
of the variables vanish, we shall have an equation to a plane 
perpendicular to the co-ordinate plane containing the variables 
remaining in the equation. From this it is easy to see that the 
second form of the equations to the straight line given in (26) is 
equivalent to assigning the equations to two planes perpendicular 
to two of the co-ordinate planes, and so determining the position 
of the line. 

If -B = 0, C = 0, the equation is reduced to 

Ax = D 01 X = a B. constant. 

Since -B = and (7=0, cos pt = 0, cos v = 0, or the normal is 
perpendicular to the axis of y and that of z, and therefore to the 
plane containing them : hence the plane is parallel to the plane 
of yz. In like manner for the other axeys we see that y = b 
represents a plane parallel to :cz, and z '=» c one parallel to xy. 

From this it is easy to see that 

a; s= 0, y = 0, « = 0, 
are the equations to the co-ordinate planes of yz, xz, xy, respec- 
tively. 

(38) If in the general equation of Art. (36) we make one of 
the variables vanish as z, we obtain the equation to the intersec- 
tion of the plane by the plane of xy. This equation is 

Ax + By = 2), 
showing that the intersection is a straight line. 
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If we make y = 0, « = 0, we have 

as the equation for determining the point at which the plane 
cuts the axis of x. Let p be the distance of this point from the 
origin, then D 

^ A 
In like manner if y, r be the corresponding quantities for the 
other axes, D D 

Hence the equation to the plane may be put under the form 

X y z ^ 

- + £. + -=« 1, 

p q r 

which is often very convenient in practice. 

The quantities p, y, r are called the intercepts on the axes. 

(39) To find the angles which a given plane makes vnth the 
co-ordinate planes. 

These angles are the same as those which the normal makes 
with the axes. If then the equation to the plane be 

Ax + By + Cz^ Dy 

the equations to the normal are 

X - a y-/3 z - y 
A B C ' 

since Ay By C are proportional to the direction-cosines of the 
normal. If X, /x, v be the angles which this line makes with the 
axes of Xy y, Zy we have 

. A B C 

^^^'^"V(-4V^+C^)^ ^^s^-VC^'+^+C')^ ^^^''"V(-4V^+C«)' 

which expressions, therefore, determine the angles which the 
plane makes with the co-ordinate planes. 

(40) To find the angle between the straight line and plane ^ the 
eqtcations to which are 

X- a _ y-jS z- y , 

I m n ' 

Ax + By + Cz ^ D, 

D 
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By the angle between a line and a plane is meant the least 
imgle which the line makes with any line in the plane ; that is^ 
the angle between the given line and its orthogonal projection 
on the plane. Hence, the given line, its projection, and the 
normal to the plane, lie all in one plane, and the angle between 
the line and its projection is the complement of the angle 
between the straight line and the normal. If this angle be 0, 
we have, by Art. (31), 

cos = ^? + Bm + Cn, 
so that if be the required angle, 

sin = Al + Bm + On. 

(41) To find the angle between two planes^ of which the 
equations are Ax + By + Cz = D, 

A'x -^-By^ C'z = D. 

The angle between two planes is the same as the angle between 
two lines drawn perpendicular to them ; that is, it is equal to the 
angle between their normals. But the direction-cosines of the 
normals being proportional to Ay B, (7, -4', B, C, we have, if 
B be the angle between them, 

^ AA' +BB+ CC 

cos = , 

C^» + 5^ + CJ (A'' + B'+ C^ 

which expression therefore determines the angle between the 
two planes. 

(42) To find the conditions that two planes may be parallel or 
perpendicular. 

If the planes be parallel, their normals must also be parallel, 
and therefore, using the equations of the last article, we have, by 
Art. (32), A^BC 

^"B^C" 

as the conditions of parallelism. 

The condition of perpendicularity is at once obtained from 
the value of cos 0, for if the planes be perpendicular to each 
other, is a right angle, cos 9=0, and therefore 

AA + B^ + CC - 0. 
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(43) To f/nd the equation to a plane which passes through 
three given points. 

Since the equation to the plane contains only three indepen- 
dent constants, the three conditions of making the plane pass 
through the three given points are sufficient for determining the 
constants in the equation ; or, in geometrical language, the 
position of a plane is determined by making it pass through 
three given points. 

Let the co-ordinates of the three points be (x^ , y^ , z^, 
(^3 9 Vi 9 ^^9 (^s > Vz i ^z)y ^^^ assume the equation of the plane 
to^® Ax^By+ Cz^Di 

it is required to find Ay B, (7, 2), or rather the ratios of any 
three of them to the fourth in terms of the nine co-ordinates. 
Now if the plane passes through the point (x^ , y^ , z^) thosa 
quantities must satisfy the equation to the plane, so that we have 
the condition ^^^ ^ Sy^ ^Cz.^J); 

similarly Ax^ + By^ + Cz^ = Z>, 

and Ax^ + By^ + Cz^ = D, 

A B C 

from which — , — and — are to be determined, 

B C 

Eliminate -= and — between these equations by cross-multi^ 

A , B C 

plication, so as to find — , similarly for -^ and ■= : the common 

denominator of the fractions is 
and the numerators are 

•^ = ^2^3 - ys^2 + y3«i - y3«i + yi*^ - ^221^ 

B = x,z^ - x^, + x^z^ - x,z^ + x^z^ - x^z,, 
C = x^y^ - xj/, + x^, - x^, 4 x^^ - x^y, . 

The results of Chap. i. Arts. (20) and (2X) enable us to assign 
geometrical meanings to these expressions ; for if F' be the 
volume of the tetrahedron, of which the origin is the vertex, 
and the three given points are the other angular points, then 

z> = -6f: 

D2 
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Also if A^, A^ , A^ be the projections on the co-ordinate 
planes of the triangle, of which the three given points are the 
angular points, 

^ = -2^., B = -2A^, C=-2A,; 

hence the equation to the plane may be put under the form 

Ajc -f A J/ H- A^z = 3 F". 

Problems relating to the Straight Line and Plane. 

(44) To find the equations to the line of intersection of two 
planes. 

Let the equations to the planes be 

Ix + my -k- nz^i 

Vx 4 m'y + n'z = 8'. 

When these planes intersect, the co-ordinates a;, y, z of the points 
of intersection are the same for both, and therefore the two 
equations may be taken as simultaneous, and combined accord- 
ingly. Eliminating then, first y and then Xy we have 

(Vm - Im') X s= {m!n - mn!) z + mS - w'8, 
{Tm - Im') y = Qn' - I'n) z-vl'^- IS. 

These equations being of the form (3) of Art. (26), shew that the 
line of intersection is a straight line. If we wish to put the 
equations under the symmetrical form, let 

m'n - mn' = A, In' - I'n = /x, I'm - Im' = y. 
Then eliminating z between the last two equations, we find 

by the sjnnmetry of the formulae. 

If both planes pass through the origin, 8=0, 8' = 0, and the 
equations to their line of intersection become simply 

^ y z 

mn' - m'n In - In' Im' - I'm ' 
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(46) To find the conditions that a straight line may be perpen- 
dicular to a plane. 

Let the equation to the plane be 

Ax + 5y + Cz = D, 
and the equations to the line 

x-a _ y-|3 _ « -7 

^Z WIT' 

Since the line is perpendicular to the plane it must be parallel 
to the normal of the plane ; but the direction-cosines of the 
normal are proportional to A, By (7, and therefore, by Art. (32), 

L M" N 

are the conditions of perpendicularity. Hence the equations to 
a line perpendicular to the plane and passing through (a, /S,^) are 

X -a _ y-/3 _ z-y 
"2 WIT' 

(46) To find the condition that a straight line may be parallel 
to a plane. 

Take the same equations as in the last article ; then, since the 
line is parallel to the plane, it must be perpendicular to the 
normal to the plane ; wherefore, by Art. (32), 

AL + BM+ CN=0 
is the condition of parallelism. 

(47) To find the conditions that a given straight line may lie 
in a given plane. 

Since every point in the line lies in the plane, the co-ordinates 
a, /3, 7 must satisfy the equation to the plane, so that one con- 
dition is Aa + Bli+ Oy = D. 

But a line which lies in a plane must be perpendicular to the 
normal ; this gives, as the other condition, 

AL^ BM^ CN=0. 

(48) To find the length of the perpendicular drawn from a 
given point on aplanCy the equation to which is given. 

Let x'y y , z' be the co-ordinates of the point, and 

Ax + By^Cz^D (1), 
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the equation to the plane. The equations to a line perpendicu- 
lar to the plane and passing through {xy y\ z') are 

z-x' y-y' «-«' , 

'jT IT'^lo' ^^' 

Each of these ratios is, by the Theorem I. of Chap, i., equal to 

{{x-xj,-{y^f/y^{z-zj }\^ 

(-4* + J? + CJ 
and also to 

A(X'3!) + B( y - j/) + C(z - z!) 

AU ff^C^ 

Now if (x^yyz) be the point where (2) meets (1), the nume- 
rator of the former of these is the perpendicular distance of the 
point from the plane. Let this be 8 ; then, as (x, y , z) is a point 
in the plane, we have, by (1), 

Ax + By + Cz = D, 

and consequently 

g^ D - {Ax' + Bt/+ Cz') 

(A' + B'+ C^ 
If the numerator be negative we must then take the denomina- 
tor with the negative sign, since the value of 8 is absolute, and 
must therefore be considered as positive. 

(49) To find the length of the perpendicvlar from a given 
point on a given straight line. 

Let the co-ordinates of the given point be a:*, y', «', and the 
equations to the given line 

I m n * 

Assume the equation to the line perpendicular to it and passing 
through («', y*, tI^ to be 

x-x' _ y-y' z-z _^ 

— jT" ^ ; — ' • 

m n 



Then if these lines intersect in the point (x, y, z\ / is the 
length of the perpendicular required. Now, eliminating Xy y, z 
between the corresponding pairs of equations, we have 

x^ - a^lr - Tr'y y' - fi ^mr - 7rir\ z' - y = nr - rir'. 
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Squaring and adding, and observing that, since the lines are 
perpendicular to each other, 

tt + mm! + nn' = 0, 
we have (of - af + (y' - /3/ + (^^ - y^ « r» + r'^. 

Again, multiply by /, m, w, and add, then 

l(x' - a) + m(j/ - i3) + n{:/ - y) = r ; 
consequently we have 

which determines r', the length of the perpendicular. 

(50) To find the perpendicular distance between two straight 
lines not in the same plane. 

Let the equations to the lines be 

izi! , yz^ = ini (1), 

I m n 

x-a' y-fi' _z-y' , 

1 — m' — ;r ^^^' 

Through (1) draw a plane parallel to (2), and another through 
(2) parallel to (1). These planes will then be parallel to each 
other and at right angles to the perpendicular distance between 
the two lines. Their equations, therefore, will be of the forms 

(x - a)X + (y - p) (JL +(z - y)v = (3), 

(x-a')\ + (y-l3')fj, + (z-y')v = (4), 

the constants X, pt, y being determined by the equations of con- 
dition, « ^ .^^ 

IX + mfjL, + ny = (5), 

fX + m'fjL + n'v = (6), 

X» + p,»+,.«=l (7), 

the last equation implying that we assume the constants to be 
the direction-cosines of the plane. To determine their actual 
values we proceed as follows : eliminate v between (5) and (6), 
when we obtain 

(In' - In) X + (mn* - m'n) /x = ; 

whence _,A_^ -Ji.^ _,J_ 

mn-mn In -In Im-lm 

by the symmetry of the formulae. 
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Assume each of these expressions equal to u, and substitute 
the values of \, fi, v in (7), we then obtain 

u" {{mri - ninf + (Jn - IriJ + (/m' - Xmf\ = 1. 
Now, by Art. (22), the multiplier of w' is equal to the square of 
the sine of the angle contained by the lines whose direction- 
cosines are /, w, n, ?, m', »', that is, by the given lines. Let 
this angle be 0, then we have w sin = ± 1, and therefore 

^ mri - mln In - In! Im! - I'm 

sm sm sm 

These constants being thus determined, it is easy to find the 
perpendicular distance required, for it is evidently equal to the 
diflFerence of the perpendiculars from the origin on the planes 
(3) and (4). That difference is 

SO that if 8 be the required distance 

5 {mri - m!n)ia ^ a) + (rn-ln')(Ji ^ jS') + (/m' - ?w) f y ^ y) 

sm u 

(51) To find the shortest distance between two straight lines. 
Let the equations to the lines be 

m n 

V m' n' 

If S be the distance between any tvro points in the lines 

which is to be a minimum. Now x, y, z are functions of r, and 
x', y' y ^ of /, and r and / are independent ; therefore, making 
the differential of 8 equal to 0, we have two equations 

{x - a;') (fo + (y - y') dy -^{z - z') dz = 0, 
{x - x') dx' -^(y - y') dy' + (« - z') dz' = 0. 
But from the equations to the lines 

dx ^dy ^dz , dx' _ dy^ dz' 
I m n I' m' n' * 

hence, eliminating the differentials by dividing each term of the 
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former equations by the corresponding member of the latter, we 
have l(x-x')-^m(t/'' y') +n(z-'Sf)=0, 

r(x -'z') + m'Q/- y') + w' (« - z) = 0. 
Now if A, /Lc, V be the direction-cosines of the line 8, 

a; - «' = X8, y -y' = li^> Z" si = vSy 
and the preceding equations become 

A + w/Lc + nv = 0, 
rX + m'fi + n'v = 0. 

These conditions show that the least distance is perpendicular 
to both the given lines, and hence its length is given by the 
solution of the problem in the last article. 

(52) To find the equations to the straight line which cuts at 
right angles two given straight lines. 
Let the equations to the given lines be 

'-7^ = '-^ = '-? (^)' 

t m n 

x-«'^y-^^._-y 

t m n 

and assume the required equations to be 

(3). 



x-x^y -y _ g- z 



The values of X, /lc, r are evidently the same as those found in 
Art. (50), and we have only to determine x'^y'^z'; now these 
being the co-ordinates of an arbitrary point in the line, we may 
assume that point to be the intersection of (1) and (3), so that 
these quantities must satisfy the equation (1), or 

x'-a y'-B z'-y .. 

— =— = - — ^ = = r, suppose (4). 

I m n ^ 

The condition that (2) and (3) should intersect, is 
(a;'-a')(«V-wV) + (y'-/30(?''-w'X)+(«'-7)(^'X-?/[/)-O; 
and, as x' -a = x' -a-^a - a), and similarly for the other quan- 
tities, this equation may be written 

(x'^a)(n'fj,--m'y)-^(y'-^)(rp-n\) + (z' - y)(m'\-r^) ^ 
(a' - a) (n> - niv) + 03' - j3)(/V - riX) + (y' - 7) (m'X - Xy) ... (5). 
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Substitute in (5) for (a/ - a), (y - /3), {^i - 7), their ralues derived 
from (4)^ so as to obtain an equation in r^ which gives 

^ (a^-a)(nV-mV)-f(3--g)(?i.-n-X) + (y-r)(m\^fM) 
/(«'/! - niv) + m (/V - »'\) + » (m'\ - T/lc) ' 

The value of r being thus founds those of a/, y*, a;' are known 
from equations (4)^ and thus the line is completely determined. 
If we substitute for X^ /i^ v their values^ and reduce by means of 
the conditions 

Z* + m' + «' = 1, ff ' + mni + nvl = cos 0, 
where Q is the angle between the lines (1) and (2), we obtain 
(q^,aX/-fcosg) + (/3^-/3)(m-m^cose)+(y-7Xw-n^cosg) 

^ " sin' e 

Oblique Co-ordinates. 
(58) The equations to a straight line when referred to oblique 
co-ordinates are in the same form as when the co-ordinates are 
rectangular; viz. ^ ^ „ ^ ^ ^3 ^^ ^ 

I m n ^ 

where however /, m, n no longer signify the direction-cosines of 
the lines, but the ratios of the projections on the axes of any 
portion of the line to that portion, the projections being made by 
planes paraUel to the co-ordinate planes. For if r be any portion 
of the line between the points (x, y, z) (a, j3, 7) its projections are 

/r, mr, nr; 
but these projections are also 

X- a, y - i3, « - 7, 
whence, equating these values, we obtain 

^-q y-P «-7 ^ 

a a ts r. 

I m n 

The equations of a straight line passing through two given 
points (x^ , y^ , z^)(x^} y,, «,) are the same in form as for rectangular 
co-ordinates ; that is, they are 

^ - ^1 _ y - yi „ g - <^i 

«« - ^1 y. - t/i «a - «i ' 

f 64) The quantities /, m, n are not independent, but are con- 
nected by an equation of condition which may be found as 
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follows. The distance of the point (Xy y, z) from (a, /3, 7) is, by 
Chap. I. Art. (15), given by the formula 

where a, hj c are the cosines of the angles between the axes of 
yZy xzy ocy. But from the equation to the line, we have 

^ - a _ y - /3 _ x: - 7 

= — -— i _ ry 

and hence eliminating a: - a, y - /3, « - 7, we find 
1 = r + m' + »' + 2amn + 2Un + 2c/m, 
as the equation connecting 7, m, ». When the co-ordinates axe 
rectangular, a » 0, i = 0, c = 0, and the condition is reduced to 

1 = /* + m' + r?y 
as it manifestly ought to be. 

(55) To find the angle between two ImeSy the equations to 
which are 

a:-a_y-j3 ^-7. X - a y-/3' Z - y 

I m n * I m' vi ' 

Through the origin draw two lines parallel to the given lines, 
so that their equations are 

X y z X y z , 

I m n I m n 

Now if d be the angle between the lines, 8 the distance be- 
tween the extremities of r and /•', 

S* = r* - 2rr' cos + /•'' ; 

but {Xy y, z) (x'y y'y z) being the co-ordinates of the extremities of 
S, we have also 

^^(x-xj + :y- yy + (z ~ zy + 2a(y - y') (z - ^) 

+ 2i (a: - x) (z - z') ■h2c(x- x') (y - y'), 

= if^ + r'^-2{xx' + yy' -{-zi^ -\-a{yz +'j/z)-vh{xz' ■¥x'z)^-c{xt/ -{■xy)]* 

Equating these two values of 8®, and eliminating Xy y, Zy x'y y'y z* 
by means of the equations to the lines, and then dividing by r/, 
we find 
cos d = B' + mm! + nr! + a(mril + m'») + h(ln' + Tn)+ c (Im' + Im) ; 

by which the angle is determined. 
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JfXy fly y be the angles which the line 

X _y z 
— •" ~ > 

& fit H 

makes with the axes^ they may be determined by the formula 
just found. For let the second line coincide with the axis of x, 
then ? = 1, m -0, n' = 0, and = X, so that 

cos X = / + Jw + cm. 
Similarly cos f^^ m -^ an + cl, 

cos y ^n + am + bL 
If we multiply these equations by T, m', n' respectively, and 
add, we find 

cos 0-F cos X + m' cos fi + n cos v 
identical in form with the equation in rectangular co-ordinates, 
though the quantities involved have not the same meanings. 

The condition that the two lines may be perpendicular to each 
other is evidently 

P cos \ + m' cos fA +n cos v = ; 
or If + mm' + nnf + a(mn' + m'n) + b(lri + Tn) + c{lm + Tm) = ; 
and the conditions that they may be parallel are 

I + bn + cm ^ m + an + cl n + am + bl 
V + bri + cni ni + ari + cV n' + am + bt ' 

(66) The equation to the plane when referred to oblique co- 
ordinates must evidendy be of the same form as for rectangular 

co-ordinates, viz. 

Ax + By+ Cz- Dy 

since the equations to the straight lines, from which it is derived, 
are of the same form in both cases. 
If the equation be in the form 

?+?^ + ? = i, 

p q r 

py qy r are the intercepts of the axes, exactly as with rectangular 
co-ordinates. 

(67) To find the conditions thai the straight line 

f=^=^ (1) 

V m n 
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may be perpendictdar to the plane 

Ax^By^Cz^D (2). 

If the straight line be perpendicular to the plane^ it must be 
perpendicular to every straight line in the plane. Let the equa- 
tions to any one of them be 

V--^=^' («)^ 

c m n 

then ty m'y n' must satisfy the equation 

^/' + -Bw' + W = (4), 

since the line lies wholly in the plane. But the condition that 
the line (1) should be perpendicular to (3) is, by Art. {p6)y 

U + mm -{-nn' + a {md + rdri) + h (In' + In) + c Qm' + Hm) = . . . ( 5 ). 

The equation (5) is to subsist for all values of T, m'y ri which 

satisfy the condition (4) ; therefore if we were to eliminate one of 

them as w', we should have an equation involving the other two 

1 and m'y and as these are independent, their coefficients must 

separately vanish, But it is more convenient to use the method 

of indeterminate multipliers. Multiply then (4) by a quantity A, 

and subtract from it (5) ; then, if we assume as the condition for 

determining A that the coefficient of /' shall vanish, we have 

kA = I -^^ cm + bn; 

and as m', n' are independent, their coefficients must vanish 

separately: hence 

kB = cl + m + any 

kC - bl -\- am-\- », 

which are the three required conditions. The quantity k is 
easily determined ; for if we multiply by /, m, », and add, we 
find, by the condition of Art. (54), 

HAUBm^(M)=l, or ^^ ^j^Sm^Cn ' 

(58) Oblique co-ordinates may be conveniently used for 
demonstrating various properties of the tetrahedron. 

1st, The straight line joining the middle points of opposite 
edges all pass through one point. Take O (fig. 12) one of the 
summits as origin, and the three contiguous edges OAy OBy 00 
as the axes of Xy y, z. Then if P be the middle point of AB 
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and Q of 0(7, PQ is one of the lines which we have to consider. 
The general equations to a line passing through two points are 

^2-^1 y^-Vi ^2-^1* 

Let OA - 2a y 0B = 2b, OC = 2c; then the co-ordinates of 
Q{x^y y^y z^ are 0, 0, Cy and those of P(x^y y^y z^ are a, i, ; so 
that the equations to PQ are 

X y _^z - c 
a b - c ' 

In like manner the equations to the line joining the middle 
points of OB and -4(7 are 

X ^y "b ^z 

a - i c * 

and those of that joining the middle points of OA and BC are 

X -a y z 
-a b c ' 

Combining the first and second equations^ we find 

a b c 

X = - y y = - y Z = - y 

values which also satisfy the third equations ; consequently all 
three lines pass through the point of which these are the co- 
ordinates. 

2nd, If through three conterminous edges planes be drawn 
bisecting the opposite edges, they wiU intersect each other in 
the same straight line. The figure being the same as before, 
and the edges at O being taken as those through which the 
planes are to pass, the equation to the plane passing through 
00 and bisecting AB is 

a 

Similarly the other two equations axe 

z X ^ 
. - - = 0, 
c a 

b c 
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and it is easily seen that these are satisfied by the relations 

- = ^ = i 
a be' 

which are therefore the equations to one straight line in which 
the three planes intersect. 

3rd^ The six planes which pass through the six edges of the 
tetrahedron and bisect the opposite edges, all pass through one 
point. 

Three of these planes are those which have been considered 
in the last problem, and it is obvious that their equations are 
satisfied by the co-ordinates of the point found in the first 
problem, viz. a b c 

2* ^ 2 ' 2 

But that point is, by construction, symmetrical with respect to 
the tetrahedron, and therefore the three planes which pass 
through the edges terminated at A, will also pass through it, 
and hence that point is common to all the six planes. 

The point in question is the centre of gravity of the solid. 
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CHAPTER III. 



TEANSFORMATION OF CO-ORDINATES. 

As the origin and direction of the axes to which the position of 
a point in space is referred are quite arbitrary, and as the 
simplicity of our expressions may be very much affected by the 
choice which we make of these, we proceed to establish formulae 
for changing one system of co-ordinates to another. 

(59) To change the origin of co-ordinates y the axes remaining 
parallel to their original position. 

Let O (fig. 1 3) be the origin of the old axes Ox, Oy, Oz ; 

O* the origin of the new axes Ox', Ot/, OJ ^ parallel to the 

former. Let the co-ordinates of O referred to the old axes be 

OQ = a, QJ2 = /3, OR = y. 

Let P be any point in space, aad let its co-ordinates referred to 

the old axes be 

OM^Xy MN=yy PN^z, 

and those referred to the new axes 

OM'^x', MN'^yy PN'^zf. 
Then, as OMr.OQ + QM= OQ + OM'y 

MN^ QE + LN^ QR + M'N', 
PN= NN' + PN' =aR + PN\ 
we have x = a + x, y = i3 + y, « = 7 + 2r'.... (1), 

as the expressions for the old co-ordinates in terms of the new. 
These being substituted in any function of the variables x, y, z, 
give a result involving x, y\ z, and therefore referred to the 
new co-ordinates. 

In the figure 0' has been assumed to lie within the positive 
axes of the old system, and P within those of the new. But if 
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either chance to lie in the direction of any negative axis, 
the formula is easily adapted to such a case by a change of sign. 
Thus, if O' be the new origin, 

OM^ MQ - OQ = MO' - OQ, 

or X=^X - a. 

In like manner, if P lie towards the negative axis of y', 

y = /3 - y ; 

and so forth. Hence, the formulae (1) are true for all cases if 
we attach to the quantities involved their proper signs depend- 
ing on their positions relative to the origins. These formula 
hold equally for rectangular and oblique co-ordinates. 

(60) To pass from a rectangular system to any other ^ the origin 
remaining the same. 

Let Ox^ Oy, Oz (fig. 14) be the old axes at right angles to 
each other. Ox, Oy, Oz the new axes inclined to each other at 
any angle, OM=x, MN=y, NP = z, 

OM'^x', M'N'^y, NP^t!, 

Project the broken line re' + y' + ;?' on the axis Ox, by drawing 
from My N' y P perpendiculars to that line ; the last one PM 
falls at the extremity of the abscissa x. Hence the line OM or 
X is equal to the sum of the projections of a:', %fy and ^, Let 
o, i, c be the cosines of the angles which the new axes make 
with the axis Ox ; then, by the theory of projections. 

We have here assumed that a, i, c are the cosines of the 
angles which the positive new axes make with the positive old 
axis of Xy and that in the figure each of the axes makes an acute 
angle with Ox. But if, as in fig. (1 5), one of the new axes, as 
Oz'y makes an obtuse angle with Oxy we shall have 

OM=^Om' + m'n' -Mn'y 
or X - ax + by' - cz'y 

which is equivalent to the previous formula, as c would in this 
case become negative, as it is the cosine of an angle greater 
than a right angle. 
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If one of the new co-ordinates, as :ii ^ fall on the other side of 
the origin, the term involving it would be subtracted from the 
others ; and hence in this case also the original formula would 
apply by reckoning a/ as negative. Therefore in all cases 
we have x = ax ■¥ by' -{^ cz'y ] 

and similarly, y = cix' + b'y' + c'«', \ » • • (2)5 

z = ax -^ by -\-cz , J 

where a', i', c are the cosines of the angles which the new axes 
make with the old axis of y, and a\ b\ c of those which they 
make with the old axis of z. These nine quantities are con- 
nected by certain conditions : for since Ox is a line, of which 
the direction-cosines are a, o', a", we have, by Art. (16), 

a» + a'* + d'' = 1, ] 

similarly, i* + i'^ + 5"» = 1, [ (3). 

and c* + c" + c"^ = 1. J 

(61) To pass from one system of rectangular co-ordinates to 
another also rectangtdar. 

The formulae in this case are the same as those in the last 
article, with the addition of the conditions expressing the per- 
pendicularity of the new axes. These conditions are evidently, 

by Ajt. (32), 

db + db' + db" = 0, ^ 

ac + ^c' + aV = 0, \ (4). 

be + b'c + iV = 0. J 

Since between the nine quantities there are six equations of 
conditions, there are only three of the quantities a, i, c, &c. 
independent. 

(62) There is another set of conditions equivalent to the 
preceding, which may be deduced from the consideration that 
the new axes being rectangular, any one of the old axes bears to 
the new system the same relation as the corresponding one of 
the new system bears to the old one, and therefore we must have 

a" + i" + c'»=l[ (6), 
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ad + hi' + cd = 0] 

oa +i6" + cc'' = o[ (6). 

' " TIT" ' " r\ I 

aa + 00 4 cc = 0-' 

These conditions axe not diflFerent from the former, as the one 
may be deduced from the other by the relation 

(68) We may also express xfy y\ z in terms of x, y,z; for, 
multiply equations (2) by a, a', a respectively, and add ; then, 
attending to the conditions (3) and (4), 

a;' = aa; + o'y + dzy\ 

similarly y' = ia: + h'y + V'z^ \ (7). 

and z - ex ^ dy -^ cz,i 

(64) Besides these there are some other very remarkable 
relations between the quantities a, i, c, &c., first given by 
Lagrange, Mec» Anal. vol. ii. p. 217. 

Eliminate y' and z* from equations (2) by cross-multiplication ; 
we then obtain 

kx = (b'c - Vd) X + (Vc - be') y + {be - 5'c) Zy 
where k^a (Jb'c - b"d) + ci (b"c - be) + a" (bd - b'c). 

Comparing this with the first of equations (7), we have 

b'c-b'd , b'c -be „ bd-b'e 

On substituting these values in the first of the conditions (3), we 
find ^^ (b'c" - b'cj + (h'c - hcj + (hd - h'cf 

= (J' + J" + J'") (c' + c" + c'") sin' B, 

by Theorem HI. Art. (22) ; where B is the angle between the 
lines whose direction-cosines are h, V, J", c, c', € ; but that 
angle is a right angle, and therefore sin = 1 ; hence 1^ =\t 
and therefore A; = ± 1 ; hence 

a = ± (JV - iV ), o' = ± (J"c - Jc")» «" = ± (*c' - J'cy 
similarly I .g) 

i = ± (oV - a V), h' = ± {ac' - dc), V = ± {dc -ady' 

c = ± (a'i" - J'o"), c' = + (a "* - o*"), c" = + (a*' - a' J)^ 

E 2 
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(65) Euler^s JbrmulcB for transforming from one system of 
rectangular co-ordinates to another. 

The preceding symmetrical transformation involves nine 
quantities connected by six equations of condition, so that there 
axe only three independent quantities. Hence, it ought to be 
possible to eflFect the transformation by means of three quantities 
only. The three which Euler has chosen for the purpose axe — 
the angle which the trace of the new plane of xg on the old 
plane of xg makes with the old axis of x, the angle which the 
trace makes with the new axis of x, and the inclination of the 
two planes of xg, that is, the angle between the old and new 
axis o{ z. 

Let Ox, Og, Oz (fig. 16) be the old axes, Ox!y Oy', Oz' the 
new axes ; Ox^ the trace of the plane of x'g' on that of xg ; then 
the position of the new axes with respect to the old is known if 
we know the angles 

xOXy^ = 0, x'Ox^ = \p, zOsf = 0. 

The required formulae may be most readily proved by successive 
transformations, each in one plane only. Thus, keeping the 
axis of z unaltered, let us turn the axes of x and g in their own 
plane tiU Ox coincides with Ox^ , so that the new rectangular 
system consists of Ox^, Oz, and an axis Oy^ perpendicular to 
them. Let x^^g^yzhe the co-ordinates of a point referred to the 
new axes ; then, since the axis of x^^ makes an angle tp with the 
axis 01 a:, ^ ^ ^^ (jQg - y^ sin 0, 

g = x^sbl (p ■{■ g^ cos 0. 

Again, the axis Ox^ remaining fixed, turn the axes Oz and Og^ 
through an angle in their own plane ; then if 0/, Og^ be the 
new axes, ;^ = ^ cos d - y, sin 0, 

y^ = z sin + g^ cos 0. 

Lastly, the axis 0/ remaining fixed, turn the axes Ox^ , Og^ in 
their own plane through an angle xp, so that they take the posi- 
tions Ox', Of/ ; then 

ajj = ar' cos ^ - y' sin \p, 

g^ = X sin ^ + y' cos \p. 
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By means of the last three equations we can eliminate x^, y^, y^ 
from the first three, and we find 

x-od (cos cos i/^ - sin sin 1^ cos 9f 

- y (cos sin i/^ + sin cos i/^ cos 0) 

- / sin sin d 
y = tI (sin cos i/^ + cos sin i/^ cos 0) ) (9), 

- y (sin sin ;// - cos cos -^ cos 0) 

- z cos sin d 
;? = 5j' cos - ^' sin sin ;// - y sin cos 0y 

which are the required formulaB of transformation. These ex- 
pressions are essentially unsymmetrical, and they are so cimibrous 
that it is always desirable to avoid using them if other means 
for effecting the required transformation can be found. We 
shall never employ them, and they are introduced here only 
because a knowledge of them is assumed in some parts of 
Dynamics. 

(66) To pass from one system of oblique co-ordinates to 
another also oblique. 

This is best done by the aid of orthogonal projections ; but 
instead of using separate letters to designate the cosines of the 
various angles, we shall represent the angle between two lines, 

such as the axes of x and of y, by the symbol x, y, and similarly 
for the others. Let the co-ordinates of a point in space be, 

when referred to the old axes, x, y, z, 

when referred to the new axes, x', y , z'. 
At the origin draw a normal to the plane of (xy y) in the direction 
of the positive axis of z, and designate the normal by the letter 
n. Project on this normal the broken line x + y + z, terminated 
by the origin and the point. The projections of x and y are 
evidendy zero, and there remains 

z cos n, z. 
Again, project the broken Hne x' + y' + z' on the same line : this 

finves us # / / 

^ X cos n,x + y cos n,y' + zf cos n, z , 

which must be equal to the preceding projection, as the ex- 
tremities of the two broken lines are the same : hence 



.(10), 
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A A A ^ ^ A ,\ 

z COS HyZ =^ x' COS nyx! + y' cos n, y + z cos w, z 
In like manner we can find 

A A A A 

y cos Uyy -X cos riy x' 4 y' cos n^y' -^ z cos »', «' 

/A t" A u^ , 

X cos n yZ- x' cos n ", a;' + y' cos »' , y' + ^' cos ;^'', 5:' 

«' and n being normals to the planes of xz and y^; respectively. 
These forraulse were first given by Fran9ais, Jour. Poly technique y 
(cap. XIV.) ; although elegant they are of little practical utility. 

(67) It is to be remarked that the transformation of co-ordi- 
nates can never afiect the degree of the equation ; that is^ it can 
never increase or diminish the greatest sum of the indices of the 
variables. In the first place it cannot increase it, for if Aaf^^sf 
be any term in the equation, its order being m + » + j?, and we 
have in changing co-ordinates to substitute for Xy y, z, expres- 
sions of the form 

ax' + by' + cz' + d, 

so that the term becomes 

Aiax' -{-by' ^cz' + dY{a!x' + b'i/ ^c'ai ^ djici'x' + b''yf ^d'z' -^d'y. 
The highest power in this has for its index m + n -^ py the same 
as before ; hence no term can, by changing co-ordinates, intro- 
duce a term of a higher degree, and consequently the degree of 
the equation cannot be raised. 

Neither in the second place can it be lowered, for if so, it 
would be impossible, by what we have just shewn, to bring back 
the equation to its primitive form by any change of co-ordinates. 

(68) It was shown in Art. (10) how we could determine the 
curve of intersection of a surface with any one of the co-ordinate 
planes, or with a plane parallel to one of them. But when the 
position of the plane is general, the determination is not so 
simple ; for if we combine the equation to a surface 

/(^, y, ^) = 0, 
with that to a plane which cuts it, 

Ax + By + Cz = Dy 
so as to eliminate one of the variables as Zy we obtain an 
equation (a:, y) = 0, 
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which is, not the equation to the curve of intersection, but 
that to its projection on the plane of (a:,y). In order, therefore, 
to determine absolutely the curve of intersection, we must 
change the direction of co-ordinates until one of the co-ordinate 
planes, as (a:, y), is parallel to the cutting plane. For this purpose 
we must know the inclination of the cutting plane to one of the 
co-ordinate planes, and the angle which its trace on that plane 
makes with one of the axes in that plane. 

Now if be the inclination of the cutting plane to the plane 
of {Xy y), we have, by Art. (39), 

cos V = , 

(A^ + J^-i- CJ 

and if be the angle which the trace of the cutting plane on 
the plane of (a:, y) makes with the axis of Xy we have 

tan = -g- , 

1, . -A ^ B 

wnence sm = , cos = 



(^» + E'f (A' + E'j 

If the cutting plane do not pass through the origin, we can always 
make it do so by transferring the axes parallel to themselves. 
Supposing this to be done, let OABC (fig. 17) be the cutting 
plane, 0(7 its trace on the plane of (a:, y), and COx = 0. Take OC 
as the new ajds of x\ and a line Oy' perpendicular to it in the 
plane OABC as the new axis of y', while the new axis of «' is 
perpendicular to both Oa;' and Oy, Since, after transforming 
the co-ordinates to x'y y', s^y we have to make «' = to obtain the 
intersection of the surface by the plane of {x'y y'), or the cutting 
plane, we may limit ourselves to the consideration of those points 
alone for which z' = 0, that is, for those which lie in the plane 
OABC. Let P be such a point, draw PiV, NM parallel to Oz 
and Oyy and PM' perpendicular to Ox'; then if we join NM' 
that line is perpendicular to Ox'y since Ox' is perpendicular to 
the plane PMNy and therefore to every line in it. Let 

OM^Xy MN=:yy NP^Zy 

OM* = x'y M'P = y. 
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Also PM'N is the inclination of the cutting plane to the plane 
of {Xfy)y and is therefore represented by 6, Now if we project 
the broken line OMN on the line Oz^ we have 

OM^ OM cos + M'Nmi 0, 
and projecting the same line on Oy, we have 

MN^ OM' sin - M'N cos 0. 
Also 3fN=^PM cos 0, PN^PMsmO, 

therefore x = xf cos + y' sin cos 0^ 

y - z 9m <p - l/ cos cos 0\ (1 !)• 

z = y sin 0. ^ 

These values being substituted in the equation to the surface 

will give an equation fr^' ^'n _ q * 

which is the equation to the curve of intersection of the surface 
and plane. 

If the cutting plane be perpendicular to the plane of (Zy y), 
the preceding expressions are reduced to 

X - z' cos 0, y = y' sin 0, z = y\ 
As this transformation of co-ordinates is generally a long and 
troublesome operation^ it is advisable to endeavour to avoid it 
by having recourse to diflFerent methods suited to the problem 
under consideration. 

(69) If the degree of the surface he n, the degree of the curve 
of intersection cannot be greater than n. 

The equation of the curve of intersection is, as we have seen, 
found by transforming the co-ordinates till the new plane of 
(z'y y') is parallel to the cutting plane, and then making z' = 0. 
Now, by Art. (67), the degree of the equation to the surface 
cannot be altered by the transformation of co-ordinates, and 
hence the new equation in x'y y', «' must be of the order n. It 
is clear, then, that the order of this equation cannot be increased 
by making z = 0, and therefore the curve of intersection cannot 
be of a degree greater than n. It may however be less, if it 
should happen that the vanishing of :ii should cause all the 
powers of the w*** degree to disappear. 
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(70) Polar co-ordinates. In the applications of analysis to 
Mechanics and in the Integral Calculus, polar co-ordinates in 
space are sometimes found to be usefiil. The co-ordinates 
chosen are, usually, the distance of a point from a fixed point 
or origin, the angle which this distance makes with a fixed axis, 
and the angle which its projection on a plane perpendicular to 
the axis makes with a fixed line in the plane. To shew how we 
may transform from rectangular co-ordinates to these polar co- 
ordinates, let Oxy Oy, Oz (fig. 1 8) be the rectangular axes, O the 
pole of the polar co-ordinates, of which the co-ordinates are 

OA^a, AO, = p, 0,0' ^y. 
Let P be any point, its co-ordinates being x^ y, z. Then if we 
take the axis of z as the fixed axis for the polar co-ordinates, 
and the axis of a: as the fixed line in the plane perpendicular to 
it, the polar co-ordinates of P are (yP = r, the angle between 
(yP and Oz = 0, and the angle between O^N and Ox = 0. 
Hence, from the geometry of the figure, since 0,N= r sin 0, 
a: = a + r sin cos 0, y = )3 + r sin sin 0, 25 = y + r cos 0. .(12) 
which are the required formulae of transformation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



REDUCTION OF THE GENERAL EQUATION OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 

(71) In a previous chapter we found that the general equa- 
tion of the first degree represents only one kind of surface — the 
plane : our next step is to investigate what kinds of surfaces are 
represented by the general equation of the second degree. The 
form of this, when complete in all in its terms, may be written as 

where some of the coefficients are multiplied by 2, for the con- 
venience of future operations. 

Since this equation contains ten terms, it is highly desirable, 
before discussing its geometrical interpretation, to consider 
whether it may be simplified without destroying its generality. 
The transformation of co-ordinates gives us the means of trying 
this, and we proceed to show that we can always, by changing 
the direction of the co-ordinate axes without altering the origin, 
effect a very important simplification ; and that, by changing the 
origin and not the direction, we obtain conditions by which we 
can determine those forms of the equation which offer distinctive 
peculiarities in their geometrical interpretation. 

(72) In the first place, we may put (1) in the shape 

Wa-f ^1 + ^0= (2); 

where u^ is a homogeneous function of the second degree, u^ of 
the first degree, and u^ a constant. Now if we substitute in this 
equation linear functions, such as we find in the expressions 
for changing the direction of the co-ordinates, the origin being 
unaltered, the different terms in (2) must alter independently 
one of the other, and we may therefore consider them separately. 
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Taking then the term u^ alone, we shall show that it may always 
by transformation of co-ordinates be deprived of the terms in- 
volving the products of the variables. For this purpose it may 
be put under the form 

u^^(iAx-hB'y + B'z)x+(B'z + A'y-\-Bz)y+(Bx+By'¥A"z)z ... (3). 

Now the formulae for changing the direction of the co-ordinate 
axes without altering the origin are, by Art. (60), 

X = ax^ + a'y^ + az^, 

y^hx^-v h'y, + b"z^, 

z= cx^-\- c'y^ + cz^, 
the quantities a, b, c &c. being subject to the conditions (3) and 
(4) of the last chapter. Substituting these values in (3), it takes 
the form 

u^ = (Lx^ + L'y^ + L'z^ {ax^ + dy^ + d'z:) + \ 

+ {Mx, + M'y^ + M'z:^ {hx, + b'y, + J^) +i (4); 

+ (iVij + N'y^ -f N"z^ (cx^ + c'y^ + cz^ J 
where for shortness we have put 

L = Aa + B"h + Bcy 

Jf= B'a + A'b + Be, 

N^Ba + Bb^A'c, 

with corresponding values for the accented letters. But (4) may 

be put under the same form as (3), viz. 

+ iP^, + P'y, + P:z;)z, (5), 

where the quantities P are determined by equations of the form 

the suflix of the P corresponding to the accent on the a, h, c, and 
the accent on the P to that on the L, M, N. Hence 

P = aL'-¥hM'-^cN', 
= a {Aa' + B'b' + Be') + h {E'ci + JIV + Bd) + c {Bd + BV + A'c) 
= diAa + B'h + Be) + V {B'a + ^'4 + Be) + c' (S'a + £J + ^"c) 

= aX + VM^ c'N= P,. 

In like manner we find 

p' = p„ and p; = p;. 
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These six quantities are the coefficients of the products of the 
variables in (5), and if they be made equal to zero, that equation 
will be reduced to 

«, = P< + P/y.^ + PX, 

which is thus deprived of the terms involving the products. 
(73) Now the three conditions 

P' = p, = o, p' = p, = o, p; = p; = o (6) 

give three relations between the quantities a, J, c &c., and the 
constants in u^ ; and as these quantities are nine in number, and 
are connected, as we have seen in Arts. (60) and (61), by six 
equations of condition, we have on the whole nine equations of 
condition for determining nine quantities ; so that unless some of 
these equations are derivable one from the other, the quantities 
a, J, c &c. can all be determined. There remains to decide the 
question whether their values, and also those of P, P/, P^* are 
possible, in order to prove that the required transformation can 
be effected. For this purpose let us take the equations 

Pj = aX + J' JHf + c' JV = 1 

P, - a'X + i'JUf + cN= [ (7); 

P^ aL + bM +cN J 

multiply the first equation by a', the second by a\ and the last by 
a, and add ; then, by the conditions in Art. (62), 

aP = L=:Aa + B'b + Bc,] 

or (P-.^)a--B"i-£'c=0. 

In like manner we find 

S'a-(P'A')b-^Bc^O 
Ba-}-Bb^(P -A'^c^Oj 

Between these we can eliminate a, J, c by cross-multiplication, 
and we obtain for determining P the equation 

(P -A)(P- A%P - A')-E'{P - A)- B\P - A') 

-B'^{P^ A') - 2BBB' =0 (9). 

We should arrive at the same equation of condition, if instead of 
(7) we took the equations 

P = 0, P; = 0, P; = ciL -^b'M' + dN', 



(8> 
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and eliminated a', 5', c' ; or if we took the equations 

and eliminated a", V\ c". Consequently the three roots of the 
equation (9) are the three quantities P, P/, P^'. 

(74) This remarkable cubic, which occurs in various Mathe- 
matical researches, is of very great importance, as will be seen 
from the use which we shall make of it ; and we shall distinguish 
it by the name of the Discriminating Cubic. But first it is neces- 
sary to show that its three roots are always possible, which may 
be done by the following method due to Cauchy. 

In the particular case in which jff = 0, S" = 0, the equation (9) 
is reduced to 

(P- ^) {{P-A'){P-A")-B'] = (10), 

the roots of which are 

P= ^, P = K^' + ^') ± \ {(^' - ^'J + 45^}^ 
all of which are possible, as the quantity under the radical is 
essentially positive, being the sum of two squares. Now if we 

we can show that a and /3 are limits between the roots of the 
cubic. In the first place we observe that the substitution of 
these quantities will in virtue of (10) make the first two terms 
of (9) vanish, and as a- A' and a - A" are essentially positive, 
since the radical in a --4' exceeds the other term, we may repre- 
sent them by Ii? and A*, and as from (10) J? = (o - A') (a - A")i 
the first side of (9) becomes 

- (^A' + B'^k^ ± 2BB'hk) = -{Bh± B'kJ, 
which being a negative square is essentially negative. In like 
manner it may be shown that the substitution of /3 in the first side 
of (9) gives a positive result. Consequently, if we write ?7for 
the first side of (9), we have the following results : if 

P = oo, cris+, 

P = a, CTis-, 

p = j3, cris+, 

P = - oc , ?7is -. 
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Therefore one root of the cubic lies between x and a, another 
between a and j3, and the third between )3 and - oc , and hence 
the three roots are real. 

(75) If any one of these three real roots be substituted in the 
equations (8), we shall have three equations in a, b, c, which when 
solved, will in general give determinate and possible values for 

the ratios - , - , and these combined with the equation 

serve to determine the values of a, b, c. These values may be 
found most readily in the following manner : eliminate c be- 
tween the first and third, and then between the second and third 
equations of (8), when we get 

a {(P 'A){P- A) ^B'}^b{B\P- ^") + BB}, 
a {B\P-A") + BB'} ^b{(P- A')(P-A")-ff}, 



whence 



{P-A){P'A')-E' {P-A){P'A')-'B^ 



(P--A)(P-A')-B'''' 

by the symmetry of the formulae. Let each of these ratios be 
assumed equal to f^ : then 

aVJ' + c»=l 
^fM{(P-A')(P'A"y{P-A)(P-'Ay(P-'AXP-A")-B'-B'-B^}. 

And, on giving to U the same meaning as before, it is obvious 

/77T 

that the second side of this equation is equal to ---- , so that 

But if Pj, P^ Pg be the three roots of the discriminating cubic, 

fJJT 
and we substitute any one of them as P in rr=z, we have 

•^ ' dP 

^= (P, - PXP, - P3), when P^P,; whence 

1 



{p,-pxp.-py 
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SO that, putting P^ for P in each of the ratios which is equal to 
pt, we find 

, ^ (P.-^')(P . -JT) -^ (P. -^)(P, -A) -B^ 

iP,-P^(P,-Pl) ' *- (P, - P,) (P. - P3) ' 

, (P.-^)(P.-^')-^' 
(P, - P,) (P, - P,) • 

A similar set of values for a'y b', c'y a, b", c may be found, 
by putting P^ and Pg for P^ in the preceding expressions. 

(76) It appears then, from the preceding investigation, that 
since we can always find possible values for the three quantities 
P, and the nine quantities a, J, c &c. from the conditions (6) 
Art. (73), the general equation of the second degree may always, 
without affecting its generality, be reduced to the form 

Px^ + Py^ + Py + 2Qa; + 2Qy + 2Qz + E = 0.... (11), 

where for convenience we have dropped the suffixes of the co- 
efficients of the squares of the variables, and put 

Q= Ca+ C'b+ C"c, Q^Cd-vC'V^-Cd, Q"= Ca"+ CT"+ CV. 

The only restriction is that the quantities P, P, P' must not 
be all equal to zero at the same time, as the equation would then 
be reduced to the first degree ; with this exception these quan- 
tities may be of any value or sign. 

(77) The separation into different classes of the surfaces re- 
presented by (11), depends on the vanishing of one or more of 
the coefficients of the squares of the variables, as wiU be seen in 
the following investigation. If we seek to simplify the equation 
stiU further by depriving it of the terms involving the first 
power of the variables, we change the origin of co-ordinates, 

putting x-^x^^-ay y^y^^^y z = z^-^y. 

The substitution of these values gives 

P;r,» + Py,VPV+2(Pa+QX-^-2(i^/3+Q>x+2(PV + Q0«x 

+ Pa' + Pi3' + Py + 2Qa + 2Q'/3 + 2Q'7 + £=0, 

and the condition that the terms of the first degree shall vanish 
gives the equations 

Pa+Q=0, Pi3 + Q' = 0, PV+Q' = (12) 
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These three equations will give finite and possible values of 
a, )3, 7, in all cases except when any one of the quantities P 
vanishes. If the corresponding Q be finite, then the value for 
<i, /3. or 7 is infinite : if the corresponding Q = 0, the value 
is indeterminate. Hence we divide the surfaces represented by 
(1), and also by (11), into the following classes. 

I. When none of the quantities P is equal to zero, in which 
case tiie equation is reduced to 

P^^^Py'^P^^H (13). 

II. When one of the coefficients of the squares as P = 0, 
while Q does not vanish, we cannot make the term involving x 
vanish, but we may then determine a by the condition that the 
constant term shall vanish : or in this case, 

P^^ + Py + 2Qa + 2Q'/3 + 2Q"7 + £= 0, 
an equation which must give a possible value for o, since that 
quantity is involved in the first degree only. The general equa- 
tion is then reduced to 

P'y'* + PV + 2Qa: = (14). 

The condition of P = necessarily involves the condition 

AB + AlB^ + A^'E'' -AAA' - ^BBE = 0. . . . (15), 
as this is the constant term of the discriminating cubic of which 
P is a root. 

III. When in the equation (1 1) P = and Q = at the same 
time, the other coefficients being finite, it becomes 

Py" + Pz^ + 2QV + 2Q";? + £= 0, 
which may be reduced to 

Pf^P7?^K (16), 

by changing the origin of co-ordinates. 

IV. If we have at the same time P = and P = 0, the equa- 
tion (1 1) becomes 

Ps? + 2Q;x + 2Q'y + 2Q'z+E= 0. 
If neither Q nor Q' vanish, this equation may always be re- 
duced, as that of Class II. to 

P'«' + 2Qa:+ 2Qy=0 (17> 

But if Q = and Q = 0, the values of a and /3 are indetermi- 
nate, and that of y alone is determinate. We are then unable 
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to destroy the constant term, but we may get rid of that involv- 
ing the first power of Zy so that the equation becomes 

Pe^L (18> 

The equations P = 0, P' = involve in addition to (15), the 
relation jy _ AA ^B^ - AA' ^B^-AA^^ .... (19), 
since two roots of the discriminating cubic in this case vanish. 

(78) Let us now consider the geometrical meaning of this 
separation : the general equation (1 1) being 

Pa^ + ri^ + P':^+2Qx + 2Q'y + 2Q'z t- ^= 0, 

let the sur&ce be cut by the line 

x-a y-[i z-y _^ 
I m n ' 

which passes through a point (a, )3, 7). Substituting the values 
of X, y, z, in terms of r, we have 

(PP+P'mVPV)r»+2{rPa+Q) h{Pfi-vQl)m-^P'y^-Q')n]r 

+Pa\P(i\Py+2 Qa+2 0^/3+2 Q y+JE^O. 

This being a quadratic equation, gives generally two values 
of r, which is the length of the portion of the line intercepted 
between the point (a, )3, 7) and the surface. Now the con- 
ditions which reduce equation (11) to Class I. make the term 
involving r disappear, and the quadratic being reduced to two 
terms gives two values of r which are equal, but of opposite 
signs. Consequently the point (a, /3, 7) bisects every chord in 
the surface which passes through it. Such a point is called a 
centre of the surface, and the surfaces in Class I. are called 
central surfaces. It is plain, that as the equations (12) give 
single determinate values for (a, /3, 7), there can be only one 
centre for such surfaces. 

Again, the conditions for determining Class II. give an infi- 
nite value for a, and finite values for /3 and 7, since 

therefore these surfaces have their centre at an infinite distance, 
although they are usually said not to have a centre. 
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In Class III. we have finite values for )3 and 7, that of a being 
indeterminate ; hence all the points in the line, of which the 
equations are q Q' 

may be considered as centres, as for all these points the coeffi- 
cient of r vanishes independently of a. Surfaces of this kind 
are evidently, from Chap. i. Art. (8), cylinders, as their equation 
involves only two of the variables, and is therefore satisfied 
independently of the third. 

The surfaces represented by Class IV. are of two very 
different kinds : when neither Q nor Q vanish, two of the co- 
ordinates of the centre are infinite, and the surface consequently 
has no centre ; but when both Q and Q* vanish, the coefficient 
of r will vanish if p^ + Q = • 

and therefore all points in the plane, of which that is the equa- 
tion, may be considered as centres. Both kinds of surfaces are 
cylindrical, as will be seen in the following chapter. 



( «7 ) 



CHAPTER V. 



INTERPRETATION OF THE EQUATION OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 

Having reduced the general equation of the second degree to 
four forms, we now proceed to discuss the geometrical meaning 
of these equations, and the nature of the surfaces which they 
represent. 

Central Surfaces, 

(79) The general equation to these surfaces we found to be 

Pa? + P'y* + F'z^^H {a)x 

and the different varieties of the surfaces which this equation 
represents depend on the relative signs of P, P, P\ and the 
magnitude of J?, so that we have four varieties : 1st, when J?=0; 
2nd, when all the quantities P, P, P" are positive ; 3rd, when 
one of them is negative ; 4th, when two of them are negative. 
All the varieties have this property in common, that they axe 
symmetrical with respect to the origin, since the equation remains 
unchanged when - a:, - y, - z are put for + a;, + y, and + z ; 
and this facilitates their discussion, since we may confine our 
attention to the absolute positive values of each variable. 

(80) Cones. 1st, Let -ff= 0; then some one at least of the 

quantities P must be of a different sign from the others, in order 

that the equation 

Pa? + Py" + PV = 

may represent a surface : for if all be of the same sign, the only 
possible values of the variables which satisfy the equation are 
a; = 0, y = 0, 2; = 0, showing that the locus of the equation is 
in that case a point at the origin. It is sufficient to suppose 
one only of the coefficients to be negative, as if two be so, we 
have only to change the sign of the whole equation to bring it 

f2 



ry 
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tx) the other case. Let the equation then be 

Pa:* + Py - P-Z* = (1). 

Since this is satisfied by a: = 0, y = 0, « = 0, the surface passes 
through the origin. Let the straight line, of which the equa- 
tions are x y z 

meet it in the point x, y, z; then, substituting for Xy y, z their 
values in terms of r, the distance of the point from the origin, 
we have (pp _^ p.^2 _ p'^2^ ^^^ 

This equation can be satisfied only by 

PP + Pm* - PV = (2); 

and then it is satisfied independently of r, so that that quantity 
is indeterminate. There being only one relation between /, m, n 
besides the general one /* + m' + »* = 1, there are an infinite 
number of straight lines, for which the condition (2) is satisfied, 
and as for all r is indeterminate, all these lines (which pass 
through the origin) lie wholly in the surface. Such surfaces are 
called cones, the common right cone being a particular case of 
them. 

If we put « = A in (1), it becomes 

Px" + Py' = Ph\ 

which is the equation to an ellipse in the plane of (x, y), the 
origin being at the centre, and the principal axes being parallel 
to the axes of x and y. Hence all sections made by planes 
parallel to that of (x, y) are ellipses, which become circles when 
P = P : it is easy to see that in this case the surface is a right 
cone. The sections parallel to the planes of (x, z) and(y, z) have 
for their equations 

Px' - p^v = - Pk\ pf - p V = - Pie, 

which show that the curves are hyperbolas. 

(81) Since an equation of the form 

Aa? + A'f + A'z^ + 2Byz + 2Bxz + 2B'xy = 0, 
can always, without affecting its generality, be reduced to 

PX" + Pf + P ';?' = 0, 

it appears that a homogeneous function of the second degree, 
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when equated to zero, represents in general a cone, the vertex 
of which is in the origin, unless 

1st, the coefficients of the transformed equation are all of the 
same sign, when it represents a point. 

2nd, the function can be decomposed into two possible factors 
of the first degree, when it represents two planes. The analytical 
condition that this should be the case is 

AB" + A'B^ + A^B^ - AA'A' - 2BBB = 0, 
since two planes are a particular case of cylinders of the second 
degree. 

(82) EUipsoid, Let H, P, Py P' be all positive, so that th^ 

equation is p^^ + Py" ^ P'z^ ^ H, (1). 

Let the striajght line x y z 

I m n 
meet the surface in the point Xy y, «, then the combination of 
(1) and (2) gives 

{PP^Pm^ + P'n^)f*^ H (2) 

as the equation for determining r. Now the coefficient of r* can 
never vanish, since every term in it is essentially positive, con- 
sequently r is never infinite, and the surface is therefore a closed 
surface. Hence if it be cut by any plane, the curve of intersec- 
tion must be an Ellipsey since, by Art (69), the curve must be of 
the second degree, and the ellipse is the only closed curve of 
that degree : from this property the surface is called an Ellipsoid, 

(83) The ratios of H to P, P, and P' are quantities which 

have important geometrical meanings. For let y = and « = 

in (I), which is then reduced to 

Px^ = H. 

This determines the distances from the origin at which the axis 

of X is cut by the surface, which are evidently equal and on 

opposite sides of the origin. If, then, in fig. (19) we put 

OA 5= OA' = a, we have , H 

a = ^ — . 
P 

In like manner, if OB = J, 0C= c, 

p^ ^ " p" f 
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and 80 the equation to the surface may be put in the form 

-?^w^~^-^ ^^^' 

The lines a, b, c are called the axes of the surface, and the 
points A, By C its vertices. 

It is easy to conclude from this equation that the surface does 
not extend beyond the points A, A ; for if it be cut by a plane 
X = ±/, we have y« ;?* /* 

c a 

an equation which cannot be satisfied by any possible values 
of y and z \i f> a, as the second side is then negative. The 
same holds for the other co-ordinate axes, so that the surface 
does not extend beyond B and B along y, and beyond Cand C 
along z. 

(84) If two of the coefficients, as P, P*, be equal, which 
involves the relation a = J, then all sections made by planes 
parallel to (x,y) are circles ; for putting a-h and « = A in (3), 
it becomes a? ^ v^ A* 

The surface in this case is said to be one of revolution round 
the axis of z^ since it may be generated by making an ellipse 
revolve round one of its axes. If all the quantities P, P', P" 
be equal, or a ■= J = c, equation (2) becomes 

a?-vf-¥s?^a^ (5), 

which shows that every point in the surface is equally distant 
from the origin, or the surface is a sphere, of which the radius 
is a. If we change the origin of co-ordinates to an arbitrary 
point (o, /3, 7), this equation becomes 

{x - a)' + (y - /3)' + (z - yf = «'. . . .(6); 

which is the general equation to a sphere referred to rectangular 
co-ordinates. Every section of a sphere by a plane is a circle ; 
for all plane sections parallel to the co-ordinate planes are circles, 
and equation (5) remains unchanged when the axes are trans- 
formed to another rectangular system, so that we can thus obtain 
all possible sections of the surface. 
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(86) Hyperbolmd of one sheet. Let one of the coefficients, 
as P", be negative, so that the general equation (a) becomes 

Pa? + P'y' ~ P'V = IT . . . . (I). 

If we seek the points where this surface is cut by the line 

X y ^ _ 
— = = - = r, 

I m n 
we find {Pr + Fm^ - P'V) r'^H.,. .(2). 

As the coefficient of r* may be either positive, zero, or negative, 
it follows that r may be either real, infinite, or impossible. 
Consequently the surface extends to infinity in certain directions, 
which are determined by the condition 

PP+Pm'-P'n'=0 (3), 

and no part of it exists in the space for which 

P'n' > PP + Pm\ 

Now /, m, w, being direction-cosines, lie between and 1 ; and 
if we suppose P > P, it appears that we cannot have 

P P 

Therefore the space in which the surface does not extend is 
that bounded by a surface generated by the straight line r 
turning round the axis of «, forming with it angles of which the 
limits are determined by the preceding inequality. 

If we cut the surface by planes parallel to the co-ordinate 
planes, the equations to the sections will be found by putting 
constants/*, g^ h in turn for x, y, z in the equation (1), so that 
we have py^ _ p* V = H - Pf\ 

Px^-P";^ = H-P'g\ 

Px" + Py'=^H+ P"h\ 

The first two represent hyperbolas, and the third an ellipse ; 
and as they are all possible whatever be the values of /, g, A, 
it appears that the surface is cut by all planes parallel to the 
co-ordinate axes, and consequently it is a continuous surface of 
one sheet. As the sections parallel to two of the co-ordinate 
planes are hyperbolas, it is called the Hyperholoid of one sheet. 
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(86) The equation to the surface which limits the surface 
towards the axis of z may be found by eliminating /, m, n 
between x y z 

I m n' 
and PP + Fm^ - FV = 0. 

On dividing each term of the latter by the square of the corre- 
sponding member of the former, the result is 

Pa^+Pf-r':^ = (4), 

the required equation to the limiting surface, which is a cone of 
the second degree, by Art. (81). 

It is easily shown that this cone is an asymptote to the hyper- 
boloid. For, if z' and z be co-ordinates of points in the cone 
and the surface corresponding to the same vdues of x and y, 

P'^(z' - z)^(Pa^ + Pff - (Px" + P'y' - nf; 

or multiplying numerator and denominator of the second side 
by the sum of the radicals 

P"^(z'-z)== ^ 



(Px" + Pff + (Px" + P'y" - jBQ* 



The difference between the co-ordinates z' and z decreases 
without limit as x and y increase without limit ; but zf is always 
greater than z, so that the cone lies between the axis of z and 
the surface. 

(87) The equation to the hyperboloid may be put in a form 
similar to the second one of the ellipsoid by introducing corre- 
sponding geometrical quantities. Let OA, OA' (fig. 20) be the 
distances from the origin at which the surface is cut by the axis 
of X, and put each of them equal to a ; let OB, OB', each equal 
to J, be the corresponding quantities for the axis of y ; then 

The axis of z never meets the surface, and we cannot assign for 
it a corresponding geometrical quantity ; but if we assume c to 
be such a quantity that jy 
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the equation to the surface becomes^ by the substitution of these 
values, a:* v' «* 

a be 

If J = «, or the axes of the ellipse in which the surface is cut by 
the plane of (x^ y) be equal, every section parallel to that plane 
is a circle, for its equation will be of the form 

~^^"^^?^ 

which is that to a circle having its centre on the axis of z, 
whatever be the value of A, showing that the surface is one of 
revolution. It may be supposed to be generated by the revolu- 
tion of an hyperbola round the axis which does not meet it. 

If we seek the equation to the asymptotic cone to the hyper- 
boloid under the same form as (5), we find it to be 

- + ^--2 = (6). 

a b cr 

(88) Hyperboloid of two sheets. Let two of the coefficients 
of the equation (a) be negative, so that it takes the form 

Px^-Py^-P's?^H (1), 

then it will be easily seen, by combining this with the equations 

to the straight line x y % 

— = = — = r, 
I m n 

as in the preceding surface, that r is infinite for all values of 

/, m and n, which satisfy the equation 

PV - Pm^ - P'V = (2), 

and consequently that the surface extends to infinity in these 
directions. And, as before, it may be shown that it is limited 
by the surface, of which the equation is 

P:r^-P'y»-P'V=0, or P'y' + P^V - P^c' = 0. 

This is the equation to a cone of which the axis of x is the axis, 
and which is asymptotic to the surface in such a way that the 
surface lies between it and the axis of x. 

If the surface be cut by planes 
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we have, as the equations to the sections. 

Pa? - Py" ^ H + Ph\ 

The first of these is the equation to an ellipse, unless Pf^ < S", 
in which case it cannot be interpreted; therefore all sections 
parallel to the plane of (y, z) are ellipses, but no plane drawn at 

a distance along the axis of x on either side less than ( -^p ) > 

meets the surface. The surface therefore is discontinuous 
between the planes so determined. The second and third 
equations show that all planes parallel to {x, z) and (y, z) cut the 
surface in hyperbolas, since they are possible, whatever values 
be assigned to g and h. For these reasons the surface is called 
the Hyperboloid of ttoo sheets: see fig. (21.) If we assume 

a' « p- w® 8^®> ^ 1^ ^^ previous cases, that a is the distance 

on either side of the origin at which the axis of x is cut by the 
surface. The other axes never meet the surface; but if we assume 

the equation takes the form 



a» " y (? ' 
and the corresponding equation to the asymptotic cone is 

y^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ + = 

72 ~ 2 2 ^* 

cr a 
If P' = P'y or 6 = c, the sections parallel to (y, z) have for their 
equation ;?' + y* P 

a 
which shows that they are circles, and consequently that the sur- 
face is one of revolution. It may be supposed to be generated 
by the revolution of an hyperbola round its principal axis. 

Surfaces mtkout a Cetitre. 

(89) The general equation to these may be put in the form 

Py'^P'^^Qx^O, ...(J), 
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in which one of the constants may always be supposed to be 
positive. Moreover the sign of Q can have no influence on the 
nature of the surface, as the term containing it can always have 
its sign changed by substituting - x for x, which is equivalent 
to measuring the positive axis of a; in a direction opposite to 
that before adopted: this will affect the position but not the 
nature of the surface. Hence there are only two forms of the 
equation to be considered, one when P' and P" are of the same 
sign, the other when they are of contrary signs. 

(QO) Elliptic paraboloid. Taking P' and P" both positive, 
and Q negative, the equation is 

Fy" ^P';^^ Ox ....^ (1). 

From the form of the equation it is evident that x can never 
become negative, and therefore the surface lies wholly on the 
positive side of the plane of (y, z), while it is symmetrical on oppo- 
site sides of the axis of Xy since the equation remains unchanged 
when for y and z we put - y and - z. The surface passes 
through the origin, since a:=0, y = 0, 2 = satisfy the equation 
(1). If ;? = we have 

P'y* = Qx, or y^ - -:^x -px suppose. 

This shows that the surface is cut by the plane of (a:, y) in a 
parabola of which p is the principal parameter. In like manner 
we see that it is cut by the plane of (a:, z) in a parabola of which 

the principal parameter is p' = —^ , On substituting these 

quantities in the equation, it becomes 

^ + ~ = ic, or p'y^ + ps? = pp'x (2). 

If the surface be cut by any plane x-/, parallel to (y, z), we 
have pY + pz"^ = pp'f, 

which is the equation to an ellipse, whatever be the magnitude 
of y*, so long as it is positive. Hence all sections parallel to 
(y, z) on the positive side of the axis of x are ellipses, and since 
fmsij be increased indefinitely, the surface extends to infinity 
in that direction. If the surface be cut by planes parallel to 
(a:, z) and (a?, y), y ^ g or 2 = A, 
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we have p^ ^ p' {px - jf^, 

and p'y* = p (px - A'), 

which are equations to parabolas, of which the latera recta are 
the same as those of the sections made by the co-ordinate planes 
of (x, z) and (x, y). For these reasons the surface is called the 
Elliptic Paraboloid: see (fig. 22). When p=p', the elliptic 
sections parallel to (y, z) become circles, having their centres 
on the axis of x, so that the surface may be supposed to be 
generated by the revolution of a parabola round its axis. 

(91) Hyperbolic paraboloid. Taking P" as negative in the 
general form (i), we have to consider the equation 

Pf-^P's?^ Qx (1). 

In this case we can assign both positive and negative values 
without limit to all the variables, and consequently the surface 
extends indefinitely in all directions. If 

;p=0, tf tn — X =^ px suppose, 

showing that the plane of (x, y) cuts the surface in a parabola of 
which p is the principal parameter, and of which the axis is 
turned towards \hQ positive axis oix. 

If y=o, 5:^ = --=j = -p*x suppose. 

This shows that the plane of (Xy z) cuts the surface in a parabola 
of which the axis is turned towards the negative axis of x. 
Introducing these parameters into the equation, it becomes 

^-^- (2). 

P p 

If a; = we have Py^ - P'z^ = 0, which may be decomposed 
into p.ky _ jpA^ ^ ^ ^^^ p,\y ^ p,A^ ^ ^^ 

showing that the plane of (y, 2) cuts the surface in two straight 
lines. 

If the surface be cut by a plane x=fy parallel to the plane of 
(y, z), we have p'f - pz^ = pp'f: 

this is the equation to an hyperbola, whatever be the value of/, 
positive or negative ; but there is a dijfference between the 
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sections made on the positive side of the origin and those on 
the negative side ; for in the former the principal axis of the 
hyperbola is parallel to the axis of y^ and in the latter to z. 
These two kinds of hyperbolic sections are separated by the 
straight lines in which the surface is cut by the plane of (y, z). 
As in the previous Article^ it is easily seen that all sections 
made by planes parallel to {x, y) and {x^ z) are parabolas^ the 
former having their concavity turned towards the positive axis 
and the latter towards the negative axis of x. Hence the 
surface is called the Hyperbolic Paraboloid: see (fig. 23). 

This surface can never become one of revolution, since the 
coefficients of y' and 7? can never be the same, as they axe 
essentially of opposite signs. 



Surfaces having a Line of Centres. 

(92) Elliptic and hyperbolic cylinders. It appears from equa- 
tion (16) of the last chapter that when the coefficients of both 
the first and second powers of one of the variables vanish, the 
equation may always be reduced to the form 

Py'^F'z'^K (1). 

As this equation involves only two of the variables, it must, 
Art. (8), represent a cylindrical surface, such that all the lines 
drawn parallel to the axis of x which meet the surface lie wholly 
in it : the particular kind of cylinder depends on the signs of 
P and P". If these be both positive, the trace of the surface 
on the plane of (y, z) is an ellipse and the surface is called an 
Elliptic Cylinder. If in addition P = P", the ellipse becomes a 
circle, and the surface is then a right circular cylinder. If P 
and P' be of opposite signs, the trace on the plane of (y, z) is an 
hyperbola, and the surface is then called a hyperbolic cylinder. 
It is easy to see that in all cases sections made by planes parallel 
to (y, z) are the same curve as the trace on that plane ; this curve 
is called the base of the cylinder. If the surface be cut by the 
planes y = g, % - h parallel to {x, z) and (a;, y), we have 

P'z^ ^K- P^y Py^=K- P'h\ 
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Each of these indicates two planes at equal distances from the 
origin^ and hence planes parallel to (x, z), (x, y) cut the surface 
in two parallel straight lines. 

When the equation is in the form 

every point in the axis of a; is a centre ; for if its co-ordinates be 
(a, 0, 0) the equations to a straight line passing through it are 

X - a _^y z 
I tn n 
and where this line meets the surface we have 

{Pm^ 4 P' V) r = K, 
which gives two values of r equal but of opposite signs, whatever 
be the values of /, m, and n, so that the point is a centre. If the 
equation to the surface be in the form 

Py^ + P's? + 2Q!y + 2Q'z + iS = (2), 

the equation to the line of centres may in the same way be 
shown to be q q* 

y ^ " "pi 9 ^ ~ " p!"' 

The line of centres of a cylindrical surface is called the axis of 
the cylinder. 

If in equation (1) Jr= while P and P' are of the same 
sign, the equation indicates "a point only ; but if P and P' be 
of opposite signs, so that 

Py' - P's? = 0, 
this may be decomposed into 

P'V - P"^^ = ^> and P^y + P'^z = 0, 
which represent two planes perpendicular to {y,z) and inter- 
secting in the axis of x. These planes are asymptotes to the 
hyperbolic cylinder, and they may be considered as a particular 
case of that surface. 

Remaining Surfaces of the Second Order. 

It appears from the preceding chapter that the remaining 
sui'faces of the second order are included in the two equations 

P'z^ + 2Qx + 2Qy = (1), 

P'z^^L (2). 
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(98) Parabolic cylinder. Let the surface (1) be cut by the 
straight Une ^^^ ^ y^ _ «- 7 ^ 

m n 

then^ putting for x^ y, z their values in terms of r, 

F'nV ^2(P'ny+QI+ Q'm) r + P'V + 2Qa+ 2Q'/3- 0. 
Now if (a, /3, 7) be a point in the surface^ we have 

P'V+2Qa + 2^/3 = 0, 
and the preceding equation will become indeterminate, if we 
have, in addition, ^ ^ q, Q/ + Q'm - 0. 

These conditions are always possible, and therefore a straight 
line, of which the direction-cosines are determined by the pre- 
ceding equations, lies wholly in the surface if it meets it at 
all. As these conditions, joined to /* + m'+ n' = 1, determine 
one direction only, the straight line which lies wholly in the 
surface is always parallel to itself, or the surface is a cylinder, 
and since ;* = 0, the cylinder is perpendicular to the axis of z. 

If we change the direction of the axes of x and y in their own 
plane, still keeping them rectangular, by the formulse 

X = Ix' -¥ my\ 

y = mx! - ly' ; 
the equation (1) becomes 

PV+ 2(Q;+ CXm)x' + 2CQ7n - Q7)y' = (3); 

and if we make the new axis of x parallel to the generating 
line of the cylinder, we have 

Ql + Qm = 0, 

and the equation (3) takes the form 

PV+2i2y' = (4). 

The plane of (z, y) is now perpendicular to the generating line 
of the cylinder, and the trace of the surface on that plane is 
a parabola, of which the equation is 

P:^ + 2R^ = ; 

hence the surface is a cylinder with a parabolic base. All the 
plane sections of this surface are either parabolas or two straight 
lines, as may be readily seen. 
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(94) Two parallel planes. The equation 

PV = L 

is equivalent to the two 

which represent two planes parallel to (ar, y), and equally distant 
from the origin on opposite sides. These may be considered as 
a particular case of cylindrical surfaces, since they may be 
generated by the motion of a straight line remaining parallel to 
itself. 

We have now discussed the forms of all the varieties of sur- 
faces which are represented by the general equation of the 
second degree, and in the following chapter we shall demonstrate 
the more important of their geometrical properties, choosing in 
preference those which belong to more than one class. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THEOREMS RELATING TO SURFACES OF THE SECOND ORDER. 

Diametral Planes. 

(96) We have seen m Art. (78) that any straight Kne meets 
^ surface of the second order in two points generally ; hence 
any chord, or line bounded by the surface, has a middle point. 
The surface which passes through the middle points of a series 
of parallel chords is called a diametral surface, and we proceed 
to shew that foj: aJl tji^ surfaces of the second order it is a 
plane, 

(96) Let the equation to the surface be, for shortness, written 

in the form y^^^ y^ 2:) = . (1), 

the symbol y implying a rational function of the second degree. 
Let the equations to any chord be 

£z£ = J^ = £zi . r (2). 

I m n 

Jf we suppose x'^ y\ ^ to change while /, m, n remain un- 
altered, these ecjuations may rqprpsent a system of chords, all 
parallel to the line of which the direction-cosines are /, m, n. 
But if we assume the point (a:, y, z) to be in the surface (1), 
r is the length of the chord between the surface and (a/, y', z), 
H*ow ftom (2) we have 

x-ai-^Vr^ y = y + mr^ ;? « ^j' + nr. 
Substituting these values in (1), it becomes 

f{a! -^ Ir^y' ■\- mr^ z' + nr) = 0, 
Expanding by Taylor's Theorem, we have 

o 
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where the terms after the third vanish because the function is 
of the second degree only, and iZ is a function of a:', y', 2', /, m, n. 
This may be considered as a quadratic equation in r, the two 
roots of which give the lengths of the two portions of the chord 
intercepted between the surface and the point {oiy \f y z^y But if 
{x'y y' y si) be the middle point of the chord, the two values of r 
must be equal, but of opposite signs, and the quadratic equation 
must be reduced to its first and last term. Hence, when 
(x'i y'i si) is the middle point of the chord, we have thei condition 

Writing now the equation to the surface at ftdl length, it is 
Jjx? + Ay+A's?^2Byz^-2Bxz^'2B'xy^2Cx-\-2Cy^2Crz-^E^0i 
and therefore f(x'y y*, si) is a function of the same form, which 
it may be remarked is not equal to zero, since {0!^ y\ si) is not a 
point in the surface. Hence 

^,^2{Ax' -^Bz'-vB'y ^ C), 
dx 

^ = 2(^y + Bz' ^ B'x' ^ C), 

^,^2(A"z' + By'-^Bx'-^ (T), 

so that equation (4) becomes 

liAx' + Bz'^B'y' + C) + m(Ay + Bsi + B'x' -^C) 

+ n (AW -\-By' + Bx'-hCr)'-0. (6). 

Arranging this in terms of of, y*, and z', we have 

(AU B'm-^- Bn)x' -^(B'U A'm-^ Bn)y' -^(BU Bm-\-A"n)z* 

+ a + C'm+Cn^O (6> 

This is a linear relation between x*, y', z', and as it remains 
unchanged so long as l,m,n are constant, it holds equally for 
the middle points of all the lines for which /, m, n are constant, 
that is to say all parallel lines ; and as it represents a plane, that 
plane is the locus of the middle points of all the parallel chords 
of which the direction-cosines are /, m, n, and hence the dia- 
metral surface in surfaces of the second order is a plane. 
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The form (4) is that which is praxitically most convenient for 
deducing the equation to the diametral plane from any given 
form of the equation to the surface. The processes and results 
of this article hold alike for rectangular and for oblique co-ordi- 
nates. 

(97) From what has preceded it appears that, if a system of 
lines be given of which the direction-cosines are /, m, w, we may 
find the equation to a plane which is the locus of their middle 
points. To this however there is one exception : if the coeffi- 
dents of the variables in (6) were each to vanish^ so that we had 
at the same time AUB'm-^Bn^O] 

the plane would be at an infinite distance, since infinite values 
alone of jp, y, z would in that case satisfy equation (6). But in 
order that the equations (7) may subsist simultaneously, it is 
necessary that the relation 

-4J5» + AB^ + A'^B^ - AAA' - %BBB' = 0. . . .(8) 

should hold ; this relation is easily found by eliminating /, w, n 
from (7) by cross-multiplication. On comparing (8) with equa- 
tion (15) of Art. (77), it will be seen that it impKes that one of 
the roots of the discriminating cubic vanishes, and consequently 
this failure, which is due to the diametral plane being removed 
to an infinite distance, can occur only in the surfaces without 
d centre, or those with an infinity of centres as the cylinders. 

(98) When the surface has a centre, that point bisects all the 
chords which pass through it, consequendy ail diametral planes 
must pass through the centre ; so that if a, /3, 7 be the co-ordi- 
nates of thai point, the equation to the diametral plane may be 
written 

(^AUB'rnABriiX'oy^B'UAm^Bn^^^ 

If we suppose the surface to be referred to the centre, and its 
equation to be in the form 

g2 
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the equation to the diametral plane is 

Phi + Pmy' + FW - 0. 
It is evident that the intersection of any two diametral planes is 
a diameter of the surface. 

If the surface be not central, we may write its equation 

and then the equation to the diametral plane is 

Pmy + Pnz - Qlr-O, 

This being the equation to a plane perpendicular to (y, z) shows 
that all the diametral planes are parallel to the axis of x. Hence 
their intersections are straight lines parallel to the axis of x, and 
these lines correspond to the diameters in central surfaces. 

In the case of cylinders which have a line of centres, the 
diametral planes all pass through this line. 

(99) Conversely, if we have given the equation to a plane, we 
can find the equation to the line to which are parallel all the 
chords bisected by the plane. Let 

Lx-^My-¥Nz=Q (9 ) 

be the equation to the plane, and 

?=y=i (10) 

I m n 
the equations to a line passing through the origin and parallel 
to the chords. The equation to the diametral plane to the system 
parallel to (10) is, by Art. (96), 

(AUS'm'\-Bn)x-^(B'UA'm-vBn)y + iBUBm-^A'n)z 

Comparing this with the equation to the given plane, we have 

L^X(AUB'm-^Bn% 
M^X(Bl + A'm + Bn), 

N=X(BUBm + A"n), 
Q = X(a-¥C'm-^ C'n), 

from which /, w, n may be determined in terms of Z, M, N. If 
in the equation to the surface we suppose the terms involving 
the products of the variables to disappear, we have 

J?=0, B^O, B^O, 
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and the preceding equations become 

L^XAl, M=\A'm, N^XA'n, 
and the equation to a diameter parallel to the chords bisected by 
the given plane are ^^ ^ j;y ^ j;'^ 

(100) Definition, A diametral plane is said to be a principal 
diametral plane when it is perpendicular to the chords which it 
bisects. We proceed to find whether this geometrical relation 
be possible. 

The direction-cosines of the system of chords being /, m, «, 
those of the diametral plane are, by Art. (96), proportional to 

Al+B'm-\^Bn, B'UA'm^Bn, Bl+Bm + A"n; 
therefore the conditions of perpendicularity are, by Art. (45), 

Al + Bm ^Bnr^Sly 
Bl + Am + Bn = Sm^ 
Bl + Bm + An = Sn, 

On comparing these equations with equations (8) of Art. (73), 
we see that their form is the same, and therefore tiiat the elimi- 
nation of ly m, n will lead to a cubic equation in aS, the same in 
form as that in P, viz. 
{S-A){S-A){S-A)-m^S-AyBX8-AyB\S-A')-'^BBB'^^, 

of which the three roots axe real, so that there are three ways 
in which the conditions of principal diametral planes may be 
satisfied, leading to three sets of values of /, w, «, that is, to 
three sets of chords which are perpendicular to their diametral 
planes. The actual values of /, m, n are the same as those of 
a, 6, c in Art. (75), viz. 

„ (p,-^')(p,->)-g (p, - ^) (P. - ^') - ^ 
{p,- F^{p,- p:^ ' "* (P. - pj (P. - P3) ' 

_ {p,-A){p,-A)-pr 

(P.-P^dp.-Po ' 

P^, P^, P3 being the tiiree roots of the discriminating cubic in 
Art. (73), or of the preceding cubic in S. These values of the 
dii'ection-cosines of the chords remain determinate even when 
one of the roots of the cubic vanishes ; but in that case the 



n» = 
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coefficients of the variables in the equation to the diametral 
plane are each equal to zero^ implying that the plane is remoyed 
to an infinite distance. Thus^ though the three directions of the 
principal chords can be always assigned^ one of the corresponding 
diametral planes may not exist. This, it is plain from Art. (97), 
happens in the surfaces for which 

AB" + A'B^ + A'B'' - AA'A" - 25^5* = 0. 

(101) The results at which we have just arrived, compared 
with those in Art. (73), show us that the process of reducing the 
general equation of the second degree so as to be deprived of 
the terms involving the products of the variables, is equivalent 
to referring the surface to three rectangular axes parallel to 
the three systems of chords which axe perpendicular to their 

« 

respective diametral planes. Accordingly the geometrical con- 
siderations of the properties of diametral planes have been 
employed by several writers for reducing the general equation : 
this method was suggested by M. J. Binet, Correapondance sur 
VEcole Poly technique y vol. ii. p. 74. 

(102) It is to be observed that if we take a diametral plane 
to be one of the co-ordinate planes, as that of (a:, y), and the axis of 
z to be parallel to its chords, the equation to the surface can con- 
tain none but even powers of z. For since the diametral plane 
bisects the chord parallel to z, the negative values of z must be 
equal to the positive values, and the equation to the surface 
must remain unchanged when we substitute -zioxzi this can- 
not happen if the equation contain odd powers of that variable. 
Conversely, when an equation contains none but even powers of 
a variable, we know that the plane containing the axes of the 
other two variables bisects all the chords parallel to the axis of 
the first variable, or is a diametral plane to chords parallel to 
that axis. From this it appears that when the equation of the 
Becond degree is in the form 

Pa? + Pf + P V = H, 

the surface being therefore central, each of the co-ordinate 
planes is a diametral plane of the surface, since the equation 
contains none but even powers of each of the three variables. 
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Moreover^ since the co-ordinates are supposed to be rectangular, 
each diametral plane is o, principal one, and each plane bisects 
the chords which are parallel to the intersection of the other 
two. 

(103) De/lniHan. Three diaiiietral planes are said to be oon- 
jugate to each other when each bisects the chords which are 

parallel to the intersection of the other two. 

We have just seen that when the equation of the second 
degree referred to rectangular co-ordinates is in the form 

the three co-ordinate planes axe coryugate diametral planes in 
the sense just defined, and it is clear that these are the only 
planes which are at once conjugate and principal planes, since 
we found before that there are generally only three principal 
diametral planes in a surface of the second order. We proceed 
now to shew that there are an infinite number of conjugate 
diametral planes oblique to their chords, so that when their 
intersections are taken as oblique axes of co-ordinates, the 
equation to the surface is reduced to the preceding form. 

(104) Taking the equation to a central surfece referred' to 
rectangular co-ordinates in the form 

Pa? ^ Pt/" ^ P':^ ^ H (1), 

let it be cut by a plane passing through the centre, 

ia: + JMy + JVi -» .(2). 

Now, by Art. (99), the equations to a line parallel to tke chords 
bisected by (2), are p^ py p'^ 

T^H^ W ^^^' 

Let L^x + M^y + N^z =0 * . . (4) 

L^-^Mj/-^N^z^O (5) 

be the equations to two other planes passing through the centre. 
In order that their intersection may be parallel to the chords 
bisected by (2), they must both pass through (3): this givfes 
two conditions by Art. (47), 

LL, MM, NK ^ LL, MM^ NN, ^ 

p ^ p ^ p' ^> P P P' 
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In like manner the conditions that (4) shall bisect the chords 
parallel to the intersection of (2) and (5) are 

LL MM NN,^ L,L M,M, N,N,_ 

and the conditions that (5) shall bisect the chords parallel to the 
intersection of (2) and (4) are 

LL MM NN,_ L,L M,M N,N 

Hence^ in order that a system of three oblique conjugate 
diameters should exists these six equations must hold : but they 
are only three independent relations^ so that if we suppose 
£, Mf iV to be given, there are three relations for determining 

the four ratios "j^ > i^ f -i^ 9 'j^ > 8,nd consequently one or 

other of them must be indeterminate. The corresponding plane 
is therefore indeterminate, and hence we see that if any plane 
be given, there are an infinite number of pairs of planes which 
can be drawn so as to be conjugate with it. The intersections 
of these three planes two and two may be taken as axes of 
oblique co-ordinates, and there are thus an infinite number of 
oblique axes, to which when the surface is referred, its equation 
is reduced to the form 

(106) In the same way as in Art. (83) we see that if a', J', c' 
be the portions of the axes intercepted between the origin and 

^'-^■,.(^_ y-(5)'. o'.(fy. 

so that the equation to the surface may be written 

«* y' «* , 

/2 zn /2 

a c 
a', b\ d are called three conjugate diameters, and may, like 
the principal diameters, be impossible, never meeting the suT'* 
face. 

(106) To find the relations between oblique con^gate diameters 
and principal diameters of central surfaces. 
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(1). 



If we refer a central surface to any three conjugate diameters 
as oblique axes^ its equation is of the form 

(^ if ^ 

We proceed to find an equation for expressing the principal 
diameters in terms of a', i', d. The definition of a principal 
diameter is that it is perpendicular to the diametral plane which 
bisects the chords parallel to it. Now if 

m n 

be the equations to any diameter^ the equation to its diametral 

plane is, by Art. (98), 

& my nz ^ .^. 

But if f,g, h be the cosines of the angles between the axes of 
(y> ^)> (^> ^)> (^> y) respectively, we have, by Art. (57), as the 
conditions that (2) should be perpendicular to (3), 

A; -- = ; + Am + gn,^ 
a 

in 

c 
where, by Art. (57), j 1^ n^ r^ 



.(4), 



a 



ra 



J" 



.'2 



But if we consider a;, y, 2; to be the co*-ordinates of the extremity 
of a principal diameter, their values taken from (2) must satisfy 
(1). Substituting them, we have 



Q ~" K> • » JO T* lO ~" 



r» o" i-* 



.'2 



A' 



where r is the length of a principal semi-diameter. Hence 
equations (4) become 



(-5 " 1 ) ' - A»» - jr« = 0/ 
«-f^-l)m+/»-0,V (5). 
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Eliminating I, m, n between these three equations by cross-mul- 
tiplication^ we find 

a cubic equation in r*, and therefore furnishing three values, 
which give the squares of the three principal semi-diameters. 
If we arrange this in terms of r*, it becomes 

r*-r*(a''+i'»+c'') + r'{a'^r(l-AO + a''c''(l-/) + JV(l-/0} 
-a''iV(l -/»-/- A'+ 2/j^A)= .... (6). 

The roots of this equation, being the principal semi-diameters, 
we may call a, b, c, and then the theory of equations gives us 
the following relations, 

aVy+c' = a'' + J'^ + c'' (7), 

a'b'+aV-^bV = d"y*(l -A0 + «'V'(1 -^')+ J"c'^ (1 -/')••• -W^ 

abc - a'b'c'(l -/»-/- A»+ 2/^A)* (9), 

which are the reijuired relations between the principal diameters 
and any three conjugate diameters. 

Equation (7) signifies, that jthe sum of the squares of any 
three conjugate diameters is constant, and equal to the sum of 
the squares of the principal axes. 

Equation (8) shows, that the sum of the squares of the 
parallelograms formed by each pair of conjugate diameters 
is constant, and equal to the siun of the squares of the rect- 
angles under each pair of the principal axes. 

Equation (9) shows, that the parallelopiped of which the 
three conterminous edges are conjugate diameters, is constant 
for all systems of conjugate diameters, and equal to the rectan- 
gular parallelopiped, of which the principal axes are diameters. 

In equations (7), (8), (9), we have assumed that the quantities 
a', y, c' are all positive, or that the surface is an ellipsoid; but 
it is plain that it may be adapted to the other two central 
surfaces, by changing the sign of one or of two of the quantities 
a', y, c*. In such a case, the corresponding one or two of the 
quantities a'*, i'*, c'* will also be negative, so that the equation 
(9) will still subsist. 
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(107) In the surfaces without a centre 

Pf-^Fs?^2Qx (1) 

we said (Art. 98) that all the diametral planes are parallel to the 
axis^ so that their mutual intersections^ being parallel straight 
lines^ cannot be taken as a system of co-ordinate axes. We may 
however find an infinite number of oblique axes for which the 
equation will be reduced to the preceding form, that is, such 
that two of the co-ordinate planes shall be diametral and con- 
jugate to the intersection of each other pair. Let 

My + Nz = K (2) 

be the equation to a diametral plane ; then^ comparing it with 

Pmy + P'm = Ql (3) 

which is conjugate with the line [ly m, n], we have 

Ql^XK, Pm^XM, P'w = XJV:....(4), 
which equations serve to determine the direction of the chords 
conjugate to (2). A line parallel to this we may take to be one 
of the new axes, as that of «', drawing it through any arbitrary 
point in the section made by (2), which we take as the origin 
in order to get rid of the constant term. The other co-ordinate 
planes are to pass through this axis of 2^, and intersect the plane 
(2) in lines which are to be the axes of x and y', these being de- 
termined by the condition that the equation to the surface shall 
not contain odd powers of y' or z'y or that it shall be of the form 

Py'^ + Pz'^ = 2Qz' (5). 

Supposing this to be done, we find, on making z' = 0, that the 
equation to the section by the plane of (a:', y') is 

Py'' = 2Qaf, 
which is that to a parabola, referred to an axis and the tangent at 
its vertex. Hence, as the axis of any parabolic section is parallel 
to the original axis of x, the three oblique axes which reduce 
the equation to the form (5) are a line parallel to the axis of the 
surface drawn through an arbitrary point in the surface, a tan- 
gent to the parabolic section made by (2), and the line determined 
by equations (4). As the point assumed in the section made by 
(2) is quite arbitrary, it is clear that there are an infinite number 
of systems of co-ordinates corresponding to every assumed plane. 
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Similarity of Surfaces, 

(108) Two surfaces are said to be similar and similarly placed, 
when, if we take any arbitrary point from which radii are drawn 
to the one surface, we can find another point O such that the 
radii drawn parallel to the former and terminated by the other 
surface are always proportional to them ; so that if Tj, r,, r, &c. 
be radii drawn from and terminated by one surface, and 
^v ^8> ^3 ^^* ^^^ respectively parallel to the former drawn 
from C and terminated by the other surface, 

^ = !^ = ^ = &c. «= A. 

It is to be observed, that if two such points as and can 
be determined, there are an infinite number of such pairs of 
points for which the same proposition holds : for if 0^ be any 
point, the distance of which from is p, and if along the line 
(70/ drawn parallel to 00^, we assume a distance p such 
that p = kp, the triangles, of which two corresponding sides are 
r, py and r', p', are similar, since the angles between r and p, 
r^ and p are equal and the sides about them proportional. Hence 
if r, / be the radii drawn from 0^ and 0/ to the extremities of 
r and /, we shall have r , 

r 
or the parallel radii drawn through 0^ and 0/ are in the constant 
ratio A. Such points are called centres of similarity. 

(109) To find the conditions that two surfaces of the second 
order may be similar. Let their equations be 

A3?^Ay'^A':?^2Byz+2Bzz^2B'xy^2 Cz^2 C'y^2 C"z-vE=0...{\\ 

ax\aY-^a^^'^^hy'z'-¥2Vx'z'-^2h'ixiy[-^2cx'^2c'y'-^2oz'^.e=0 (2). 

As the origin is arbitrary we may assume it to be the point O 
relative to (1), so that the equations to a radius drawn through 

^® X y z .„. 

I m n 
but if a, /3, 7 be the co-ordinates of O' relative to (2) the equa- 
tions to a radius parallel to (3) drawn through O are 

'i:i^J.JilJjlJL^^ (4). 

I m n 



I • • • • i^oj. 



J 
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The definition of similarity gives the relation r' = Ar, which 
leads to ai^a^kx, y ^ (i ^ ky, z ^ y + kz. 
If then we substitute these values in (2), the resulting equation 
ha Xy y, z must be identical with (1), and on arranging it in 
powers of these variables, and comparing the coefficients, we shall 
obtain the required conditions. The substitution leads to 

A' {aa? + dy^ + a V + 2byz + 2b' xz + 2b''xy) 

+ 2A{Caa+JV+J"i3 + c>+(o'/3 + J7 + J"a+c')y+(a"7+J/34 b'a-¥c)} 
+ aaVa'/3'+ay+2jj374 2Vay-^2b"a^-v2ca+2c'^^-2cy^e=0. 

On comparing the coefficients of the powers of the variables in 
this equation and in (1), we find 

a __ a a b V b" 

kC kC W' " 

aaha'(y-\-ay-\^2bPy+2b'ay-¥2b''a(i^2ca+2c'(i'-¥2cy-¥e 

k'£! 

Since the first five equations are independent of a, /3, y and k, 
it appears that two surfaces cannot be similar, unless the 
coefficients of the highest powers of the variables be propor-^ 
tional : but to show that the surfaces are actually similar, it is 
necessary to prove that we can find real values for a, j3, y and k. 
For this purpose let each of the preceding ratios be put equal 

to -^ ; the last four ratios give the equations 

\(aa + b"P + Vy) = AC- Ac (6), 

\(h'a + a'jS + by) = kC'-\d (7), 

A (b'a + &^ + ay) = kC" ^ \c (8), 

A (aaVa'/3'+ aV-h 2b^yAr2b'ay+2h'a^^2ca^2c'^+2cy^e)^i?E...{^). 
But on combining (9) with (6), (7), (8), multiplied by a, /3, y 
respectively, we find 

(A(7+ Ac) a + (AC+ Ac') fi + {kC + Ac") y=^k^E- Ac. . . .(10), 
which being linear in a, /3, 7 may be used instead of (9). These 
four equations lead to a quadratic equation of two terms for 
determining k ; and if its roots be possible, we must take only 
the positive one, since k is supposed to be essentially a positive 
ratio. This single value of k will give corresponding single 
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Talaes of a, fi,y; and hence there is only one centre of simi- 
larity corresponding to that originally assumed. 

(110) It is easy to find the geometrical meaning of the 
conditions «_^««'.*^*'_*' 

For if we suppose the surface (1) to be referred to rectangular 
co-ordinates parallel to its principal axes^ we shall have 

B^O, B=0, ^=0; 
and therefore^ in order that the equations (11) may hold good, 
we must have b = 0, i' = 0, i'= ; 

or the surface (2) is also referred to its principal diameters, and 
hence the two surfaces have their principal axes paralleL 
Moreorer if, in addition, (1) be referred to its centre as origin, 
we should have (7« 0, (7=0, (T = 0, 

and therefore the seventh, eighth, and ninth ratios of (5) give 
oa + c = 0, o'jS + c' = 0, a*7 + c* « 0; 

so that the point (a, /3, 7) is, by Art. (78), the centre of the 
sturface (2), and therefore the principal axes of the two sur&ces 
are proportional, since they are corresponding radiL It is 
obvious also from equations (11), that similar surfaces must 
be of the same species, since, if one of the quantities A, A', A" 
vanish or be negative, the corresponding a, </, a must also 
vanish or be negative, in order that the equations may subsist. 

(111) If two similar surfaces of the second order cut each 
other y their line of intersection is a plane curve, 

"Let the equations to the surfaces be 
Asi?-^Ay'-^A':?'ir2ByZ'^2Bzz+2B'xy^2 Cx+2 C'y+2 Cz+E = 0...(1), 

uaf + a!y^ + aV + 2byz + 2l/xz + 2b"xy + 2cx + 2c'y + 2cZ'¥e « ...(2); 
then the conditions of similarity are 

a a' a b b' b 

Since the two surfaces intersect, we may combine their equa- 
tions linearly in any way. Multiply then (2) by X, and subtract 
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it from (1); then, by the conditions of similarity^ the terms of 
the second order disappear, and we have 

2(C- Ac) X + ^iC'-Xd) y + 2{C' ^\c) z^E-\e=^ 0...(3). 

This is a relation between Xy y, Zy the co-ordinates of any 
point of the line of intersection of the surfaces, and as it is of 
the first degree it represents a plane, so that the line of inter- 
section is a plane curve. As the combination of (1) and (2) leads 
to only one linear equation, we see that two similar surfaces 
intersect each other once only. 

Since all spheres are necessarily similar surfaces, it appears 
from this that the line of intersection of two spheres is always 
a plane curve, and therefore a circle. 

(112) If four similar surfaces intersect each other y the six 
planes of intersection pass all through one point. 

Let the four equations to the surfaces be 

w = 0, Wi = 0, t/j, = 0, t/3 = ; 

dien, since these may be combined two and two in six different 

ways, if \y \, \ be the ratios of similarity between the first and 

each of the others, by the preceding proposition the three 

equations 

u - Xj^i = 0, w - X3W3 = 0, u- Xjf/g = 0, 

are the equations to three planes of intersection: and if we 
eliminate u between each pair of these, the equations 

\u - \u^ = 0, \u^ - \u^ = 0, \w, - Xjf/g = 0, 

are the equations to the other three planes of intersection. 
Now the first three equations combined together determine the 
point through which the three planes pass; and since the second 
three are derived from the first, the values of the co-ordinates 
derived from combining the first three must satisfy the second 
three : in other words, the six planes of intersection have one 
common point. 

(113) In connexion with the preceding propositions we 
may introduce the following : — 

If two surfaces of the second degree intersect in a plane curve ^ 
their second intersection(when they have one) is also a plane curve. 
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Let the equations to the surfaces be 
Ax\j:y'^A's?-^2Byz^2Bxz-v2E'xy^2 Gr+2 C'y+2 C'z^E^ ...(1), 
cux? + ay + aV + 2hyz + 2Vxz + 2b''oinf + 2ca: + 2c'y + 2c"«+ e = ...r2). 
Since the surfaces intersect in a plane^ we may take that 
plane as the plane of {x, y); and therefore, making i;^ 0, the 

equations 

Ax^ + Ay+ 2Sxy + 2Gr + 2C"y + ^= (3), 

cui^ + ay+ 2Vxy + 2ca: + 2c'y + « = .... (4), 
must be identical, since they are both the equations to the line 
of intersection. This involves the relations 

A^\ay A^\d, B'^Xh'y C^Xc, C'^\c\ E=Xe. 
To find the other intersection, multiply the second equation 
by X and subtract it from the first ; then, in consequence of the 
preceding relations, we have 
{A''-\a):^-^2(B-'\b)yz-¥2{B'-Xb')xz+2(C"-\c)z=0...{5). 

This gives a relation between the co-ordinates of the lines of 
intersection ; and it splits into two linear equations, 

z=Q, 
and (X- \a")z+2 (B-Xb) y +2{B -Xb') x^2 (C'-Xc")= 0. 

The former gives the plane of xy, or the plaaa of the first 
intersection ; the latter, being of the first degree, is the equation 
to a plane, and therefore shews that the second intersection is 
also plane. 

If the equation (5) were a complete square, or were reduced to 
5:* = 0, it would imply that the two lines of intersection coincide, 
or that the one surface circumscribes the other, touching it along 
the plane curve determined by the intersection of the surface 
with the plane z = 0, 

Of Plane Sections. 

(114) The plane sections of a surface of the second order are 
of course given by combining the equation to the surface with 
the equation to a plane, 

Xx + fiy + vz = 8, 
or X(x- a)-\- fi(y - (i)-^ viz- y)^0 (1), 

if we suppose the plane to pass through a point (a, /3, 7). The 
method of finding the nature of the section indicated in Art (68) 
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by transforming co-ordinates is necessarily long and tedious, and 
it is better to avoid it by making use of the distance from a given 
point to the surface, as that quantity is independent of the co- 
ordinate axes. Let the equations to a line passing through a point 
(«,/3.y)be ^_„ y_^^_ 

where r is the distance between (a, /3, y) and (x, y, z) ; then if 
this line r lies in the plane (1), which we suppose to be the 
plane of section, /, m, n must satisfy the condition 

XI + fjum -^ vn = (3), 

Hence, instead of combining the equation to the surface with(l), 
we may find the nature of the section by combining it with (2) 
and (3), since we shall then have equations for determining all 
the values of r in the plane section. 

(116) To show how this may be done, let us first consider 
how the species of curves of the second order are discriminated 
in two dimensions. If the equation to these curves be 

Aai" + 2Bxy + C^' + 2Dx + 2JS^ + -F= 0, 

we know that it represents an ellipse, a parabola, or a hyperbola, 
according as the function JB* - ^C is negative, zero, or positive. 
Now if we substitute for x and y their values in terms of 
r from the equation x- a y - & 

I m 

we have (AP + 2Blm + Cm^) r* + &c. « 0, 

and- we see that the discriminating condition is equivalent to 
saying that the curve is an ellipse, a parabola, or a hyperbola, 
according as the coefficient of r*, when equated to zero, leads 
to impossible, equal, or possible values of the ratio l:m or m: I. 
In other words, the curve is a hyperbola when the coefficient of 
r* may be split into two possible and unequal factors, a parabola 
when it is a complete square, and an ellipse when it cannot be 
divided into possible factors. This condition is equally appli- 
cable in three dimensions. 

(116) 1st. For central surfaces: let the equation to the sur- 
face be p^2 ^ py ^ py ^ff (4>j 

n 
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Substituting from (2) in this, we have 

{Pr + Pm^ + P'n^ r» + &c. = 0. 

Now the discriminating condition depends on the nature of the 
equation pp ^ p^^ ^ p,^, ^ ^^ 

combined with /X + /n/i + ni^ = ; 

and if between these we eliminate one of the quantities /, m, n, 

as n, we have 

(Pi^' + rx^) P + (Py' + Py) m' + 2P\tilm = 0, 
from which we easily find the discriminating condition to be 

- v' {PPv^ + PPfX^ + PP\% 

\P P P") 
In the ellipsoid where P, P, P' are all positive, this is essen- 
tially negative, and therefore all the sections are ellipses, as is 
otherwise apparent. In the cone, and the two hyperboloids, this 
function may be either negative, zero, or positive, and hence 
these surfaces may be cut by planes either in ellipses, parabolas^ 
or hyperbolas. The sections will be parabolic when 

^' /*' ^^ ^ 

P P P ' 

if we consider P* as the coefficient which is of a sign different 
from that of the other two. 

(117) We may show that this cutting plane is always parallel 
to some position of the generating line of the asymptotic cone 
of the hyperboloids, or of the cone itself in that surface. For if 
/, m, n be the direction-cosines of the generating line, we have, 
by Art. (80), 

Pr + Pm» - PV = 0, or P? - PV - Pm^; 

but X, /I, V being the direction-cosines of the plane of section, 

X' /i' »^' . X« ^ V^ /!» 

P^p-p"^' ''''P''P''P' 

The former of these equations may for one set of values of /, «i, n 

be satisfied by the system 

kP^l = P^n + P^m, I Ph = P^n - P^m, 
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and the latter by the corresponding system 

P^ P'^ P'^ P^ jP'^ P 

Multiplying together the two left-hand and also the two right- 
hand equations, we have i , 

- /\ = wv + trifi + — n/j, -f- mv, 

pik piik 

pi pi 

Adding them we find 

l\ + mfjL + nv = 0, 

showing that the lines of which the direction-cosines are I, m^ n 
and A, /i, y are perpendicular, and therefore that the plane of 
which the direction-cosines are X, /i, r, is parallel to the line 
[/, m, w]. Since k is arbitrary, this is true for all the values of 
the cosines which satisfy the equations. 

(118) 2nd. For surfaces without a centre : their equation is 

Pf + Ps? = Ox, 
so that the equations to be combined are 

Pm^ + Pn^ = 0, 
l\^ mfi + nv ^ 0. 
Eliminating n between these, we find the discriminating ftinction 
to be z>z> ^ 

V 

When P and P are of the same sign, that is, in the elliptic para- 
boloid, this can never be positive, and consequently the surface 
is never cut by a plane in a hyperbola. The section will be a 
parabola if X = 0, that is, if the plane be parallel to the axis of x. 
In the hyperbolic paraboloid, when P and P are of contrary 
signs, the function is essentially positive, except when X »= 0, or 
all plane sections are hyperbolas except those made by planes 
parallel to the axis of x, which are parabolas, 

(119) 3rd. For cylindrical surfaces. The equation to these 
may be assumed to be 

Pa? + Py^ ^ 2Qxy + 2ltx ■¥2Sy-¥T^0y 

H2 
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and the equations to be considered are 

/X + m/i + nv = 0, 
from which, after eliminating m, we find, as the discriminating 
function, q^ _ pjf 

consequently the section is of the same kind as the base of the 
cylinder of which the discriminating function is Q* - PP'. Hence 
a cylinder can be cut by a plane in only one kind of curve ; 
excepting of course when the cutting plane is parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder, in which case the section consists of two 
straight lines. 

(120) 77ie sections made hy parallel planes in a surface of the 
second order are all similar curves. 

It is easy to show, by the same method as that used in the 
case of surfaces, that two curves of the second order are similar, 
when, if x, y, z be replaced by their values in terms of /, m, n 
and r, so as to give an equation of the form 

{AP + 2Blm + Om^) r* + &c. = 0, 
the coefficients A, B, C in the two curves are proportional. 
Now if the equation to the cutting plane be 

X (a: - a) + /I (y - /3) + y (5? - y) = (1), 

and those to any radius 

x-ay-Bz-y .^. 

— r-=^4r^ = -T^ = '' (2), 

I m n 

we must have l\ + mfi ■¥ nv = (3). 

But if the equation to the surface be 

Px' + ry' + P":^ ^H (4), 

we must combine (3) with 

{PP + Fm^ + PV) r* + &c. - (5). 

Since then a, /3, y do not appear in the coefficient of r*, the 
terms in that function remain the same for all values of a, /J, y, 
provided X, /i, v remain unaltered, that is, for aU parallel planes ; 
hence the coefficients of the terms which multiply r* are propor- 
tional in different positions of the cutting plane, or the curves of 
section are similar. 
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(121) To find the locus of the cetUres of sections of a surface 
of the second order made by a series of parallel planes. 
If the surface be central, let its equation be 

p^^p^^^r^^H (1), 

and if a, /3, 7 be the centre of any given section let the equation 
to the cutting plane be 

/ (ip - a) + w (y - /3) + » (« - y) = . . . . (2). 

Then lZ^»y_lf = lz2 = r (3), 

subject to the condition 

^ + m^c + ni/ » (4), 

are the equations to a line lying in the plane of section and 
passing through its centre. Hence if we substitute in the equa- 
tion to the surface the values of x^ y, z from (3), we shall obtain 
a quadratic equation in r, the two roots of which are equal but 
of opposite signs. Therefore the coefficient of the second term 
must vanish, which gives the condition 

Pa\ + P'iS/i + P'ri' « (5); 

the equation (5) subsists for all values of X, /i, v^ subject to only 
one condition (4) : hence we have 

Ur=.Pa, km^Pfiy kn^P'y, 
k being an indeterminate multiplier ; from which we have 

Pa^F^^ P V 
I m n 
as the equations connecting a, /3, 7, showing that the locus of the 
centres is a straight line, in fact the diameter which is conjugate 
to the central plane section : see Art. (99). 
If the surface be not central, its equation is 

p p 

instead of equation (5), we have then 

^+^-X = (6). 

P P 



Combining this with (4), we have 



kl = ~l, km = —, An = 31 J 

P P 
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from which we get 3 ^ ^ ^ 

-+T = 0, A + 7 = 
pi P I 

as the equations to the locus of centres^ which is therefore a line 

parallel to the axis^ and hence a diameter. 

(ISS) To find the axes of a section of the ellipsoid 

i*^?-> » 

made hy a plane Ix + my^-m^O (2), 

l^ m, n being the direction-cosines of the plane. 

Since the semi-axes of the elliptical section are the greatest 
and least radii drawn from the centre to the curve, we must have 

a maximum or minimum, Xy y, z being subject to the conditions 
(1) and (2). Hence differentiating, the condition for a maxi- 
mum or minimum gives us 

xdx -»■ ydy + zdz = (3) ; 

with the conditions ^^^ yjy ^j^ 

^ + ?^ + ^ = (4), 

Idx + mdy -f ndz = (5), 

Multiply (4) by an indeterminate multiplier A, and (5) by /t^, 
and add them to (3) ; then, equating to zero the coefficients of 
each differential, we have 

X 

a; + X -z 4 fjd^ 
a^ 

5; + X 3 + /txw = 0. 

Multiply by «, y, z^ and add: then, in virtue of (1) and (2), 
r* + X = 0. Hence the equations become 

^1 -— jir + /u/= 0, f 1 --^Jy + ium = 0, f 1 -pU + ^uw^O; 

, iiaH uffm u(?n 

whence x = I- — « , y = -= — - , z = ~ — -» . 
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Multiply by /, m^ n, and add : then, in virtue of (2), and dividing 
by AX., we find g^p bW M 

a quadratic equation for determining r*. This equation may be 
adapted to the other central surfaces by changing the sign of one 
or of two of the quantities a% i', &, 

From this expression we can easily determine the area of the 
section. For the area of an ellipse is equal to the product of 
the semi-axes multiplied by tt : but the last term of the preceding 
equation (arranged in powers of r^ is the product of the two 
roots, that is, of tiie squares of the two semi-axes. Taking then 
the square root of this term, and multiplying it by it, we have 

trahc 

as the expression for the area of the section. 

Circtdar Sections. 

(123) Since all the surfaces of tiie second order, except the 
hyperbolic paraboloid and the hyperbolic and parabolic cylin- 
ders, give, when cut by a plane in certain directions, curves 
which are closed, and consequentiy must be ellipses, we may 
enquire whether under any circumstances these sections are 
circular. And as all parallel sections of a surface of the second 
order are similar curves, we have only to consider the direction 
of the section, choosing its position in the manner which may 
be most convenient. 

(124) Central surfaces. The equation to these is, in general, 

Pa?^^Fy^+P's? = H (1), 

where JEr_ 3 JEr__ ,2 ^ 2 

-p-^9 "p-^y pTt^^' 

Let the surface be cut by a plane whose equation is 

z = mx + ny (2), 

it being assumed to pass through the origin : we have to deter- 
mine whether there are any values of m and n which give 
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a circle as the curve of section. Let the plane (2) also cut a 
sphere^ the equation to which is 

a:» + y»+«» = r» *..... (8); 

then^ if the section of (1) be circular for any values <>f m and n, 
we can always assume such a value of r that the section of the 
sphere^ which is always a circle^ shall coincide with the section 
of (1). If then they coincide^ their projections on the plane of 
(x^ y) must coincide^ and the corresponding equations become 
identical. The comparison of the several terms of these will 
give conditions for determining m and n. Substituting then for 
z in (1) and (3) its value from (2), we get 

(P + P"m»)a?+ (^4- P"n')y»+ 2rmnxy^ H, 
and (1 + w?) a^-k-il + w') y" + 2mn ay = r*, 

as the equations to the projections. As these are to be identical^ 
the coefficients of the several terms must be proportional^ and 
therefore 

P + rn^ 1 -hm' P^hPV_lj-»' P'mn __ mn 

The last condition can be satisfied only by 

m = 0, or w « 0. 
For m = we have from the other conditions 

P = ^' and— g_-. ^, =(Wn>^; 

whence n = ± ( Jl^)* = ±| {^^^Z^J (4). 

For » = 0, we find similarly 

(P'-P\ cfu'-b'V 

(125) We proceed to consider how far these values are possi- 
ble in the different surfaces. 

TTie Ellipsotd, In this all the quantities P are positive^ and 
we shall suppose 

P < P < P'y which is the same as a >b > c. 
In this case the formula (4) is impossible; and from (6) we have 

"* = * a U''T7' 
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which indicates the existence of two series of circular sections, 
parallel to the planes, of which the equations are 

From the form of these it is evident that the two planes pass 
through the mean axis by and are perpendicular to the plane 
containing the greatest and least axes. 

If P = P', or a=b, the equations to the cutting planes are 
reduced to ;? = 0, shewing that all the sections parallel to the 
plane of (Xy y), or that containing the two equal axes, are 
circular, or the ellipsoid is one of revolution round the axis of z. 
If P = P', or A = c, we have a; = 0, or the planes parallel to 
(y, z) give circular sections, and the surface is one of revolution 
round the axis of :p. If P =* P = P*, or a^b^Cy the expres- 
sions for m and n axe indeterminate, or there are an infinite 
number of directions in which the surface may be cut by planes 
in circles. This indeed is obvious, as the ellipsoid then becomes 
a sphere. 

Hyperbohid of one sheet. In this one of the coefficients is 
negative, as P', and then the formula (5) gives 

c (V-a^\k 

a \F + c J 

and, in order that this may be possible, we must have A > a, or 
the circular sections pass through the greater of the real axes. 

To make the surface one of revolution, we can only have 
P = P, or a^by and there results only one series of circular 
sections parallel to the plane containing the two equal axes. 

Hyperbohid of two sheets. In this case P and P' are both 
negative, and c /a' + V\\ 

In order that this may be possible, we must have i > c, or the 
cutting plane passes through the greater of the two imaginary axes. 
The surface becomes one of revolution only when P = P', or 
b-c'y and then, as m = oo , the circular sections are perpendicular 
to the real axis of the surface. 

It is to be observed, that the plane which passes through the 
centre never meets the surface, but planes drawn parallel to it 
at a sufficient distance cut the surface in circles. 
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Conical surfaces. The equation to surfaces of this kind are 
derived from that of the hyperboloid of one sheets by maMng 
jETs ; but as this quantity does not enter into the expressions 
for my the circular sections of the cone are parallel to those of 
the hyperboloid, of which it is the asymptote. 

Cylindrical surfaces. The elliptic cylinder may be taken as 

a particular case of the ellipsoid when one of the quantities^ 

as P, vanishes : the value of m then becomes 

_ c 

^""^^(V-cy 

which is possible if i > o, or the cutting plane passes through 

the greater axis of the eUiptic base of the cylinder. 

(136) Surface unthotU a centre. For the elliptic paraboloid 
the formula is somewhat different. Let the equation to the 
surfjBWje be p'y^ + p;? ^pp'x; 

and let this be cut by a plane 

X - mz + ny, 
which also cuts the sphere 

^ + y* + ^ =» ^rx. 
The equations to the projections on the plane of (y, z) are 

P'V^ + ps? - mpp'z - npp'y = 0, 
(1 + »') y" + (1 + m') «* + 2mn yz - 2mrz - 2nry = 0. 
In order that these may coincide, we must have 

m = or n = 0. 

K m = 0, then l + »'=-^, and n^± (PJlP^, 

P \ P J 

If » = 0, then 1 + m' = 4> and m = ± f^JlAf . 

P \ P J 

If p' > py the first is possible and the second impossible ; so 

that the equation to the cutting plane is 

p^xT(jp'^pfy^Oy 
giving two sets of circular sections parallel to planes which pass 
through the axis of z. 

K p>p'y the second formula is possible, and the equation 
to the cutting plane becomes 

p*xT(j)- pl}z = 0, 
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showing that there are two series of circular sections parallel to 
planes passing through the axis of y. 

It p =p\ the equation to the cutting plane is 

a; = 0, 
or the circular sections are all parallel to the plane of (y, z)^ 
and the surface is one of revolution round the axis of x. 

(127) The following proposition is worthy of note : — Any 
two circular sections belonging to different series lie on the surface 
of the same sphere, 

K the equation to the surface be 

Pa?+Pt/'^P7?-H^(^ (1), 

that to the plane of any circular section of one system is 

(P^ - FJz - (P' - PJx -i) = (2), 

and that to one belonging to the other system is 

{P' - PJz + (P - PJx - D, = (3). 

On multiplying these together, we have 

iP'-'P):^-{P-P)a?-iD^D,){P'-PJz--{D-D,){P-P)^x 

^DD.^Q (4), 

an equation of the second order representing the two cutting 
planes. Since these planes intersect the surface (1), any equa- 
tion derived from combining linearly (1) and (4) is the equation 
to a surface which passes through the intersections of (1) and 
(4), that is, the circular sections. But on subtracting (4) from 
(1), we have 
P'(rc'+y»+;?») + (2)+ A) {P'-PJz ^(D-D,) {P-PJx - DD.-H^O, 

which is the equation to a sphere; hence the two circular 
sections are on the same sphere. 
K the equation to the surface be 

p'y^ +^«' -pp'x « (6), , 

those of two planes of circular sections belonging to different 

systems are i • / si » /> //!\ 

p^x-ip' -pfy-d^ (6), 

p^x + O' 'pfy-d, = (7), 

whence, as before, 

px'-(p'-p)y^'-(d+d^)p^x-'id-d,)(p'-pjy-^dd,=^ 0. . . ,(8). 
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On adding (5) and (8), we find 

the equation to a sphere on which lie the two circular sections. 

(128) From what has preceded, it appears that all surfaces of 
the second order, except the hyperbolic paraboloid, and hyperbolic 
and parabolic cylinders, may be generated by the motion of a 
circle of variable radius which moves so as to be always parallel 
to one plane. When the surface is of revolution, the plane of 
the circle is perpendicular to the line of the centres of the 
sections, but in other cases it is oblique, as may be easily seen ; 
for, by Art. (121), the equation to the line of centres of parallel 
sections is the diameter conjugate to them, and this can never 
be perpendicular to their planes, unless it be a principal con- 
jugate diameter, which is the case only in surfaces of revolu- 
tion. 

Conditions that the Eqtmtion of the Second Degree shaU represent 

Surfaces of Revohdion. 

(129) When a surfece is one of revolution, all the sections made 
by planes perpendicular to the axis are circles, of which the cen- 
tres are on the axis ; and as any line which, passing through the 
centre of a circle, bisects a line which does not pass through the 
centre, is also perpendicular to it, any plane passing through 
the axis and bisecting a system of parallel chords must be also 
perpendicidar to them. In other words, it is a principal plane 
to a system of chords perpendicular to the axis. Hence, in 
surfaces of revolution, there are an infinite number of principal 
planes, the conjugate chords of which are parallel to one plane ; 
and, conversely, if we investigate the condition that a surface of 
the second order may admit of an infinite number of principal 
planes, the chords conjugate to which are parallel to one plane, 
we shall obtain the condition that it may be a surface of revolu- 
tion. It is necessary, however, to add that the principal planes 
are at a finite and determinate distance, since in surfaces of 
revolution they all intersect in the axis. 



»' 
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(130) ^he direction-cosines of a system of chords conjugate 
to a principal diameter are, by Art. (100), given by the equations 

^ - (-P. - ^') (P. - A") - B' , (P. - A) (P. - ^0 - -B" 

(P, - P^ (P. - P.) ' "» = (P, - P,) (P, - P,) ' 

(P. - ^) (P, - ^') - ^' 

(P. - P^ (P, - P,) ^'''' 

P^y P^y P3 being the three roots of the discrimmating cubic. 
In order that there may be an infinite number of such systems 
of chords^ these expressions must become indeterminate, which 
they will be if both the numerators and denominators of each 
vanish. The denominators can be made to vanish only by 
making P^ = P^ or Pj = P3, that is, by maldng two roots of the 
discriminating cubic equal. The three numerators equated to 
zero give 

(P,- ^') (-P. --*')- ^ = 0, iP,-A) (P, - A')~B'^0, 

(P, - A)(P^ - A-) - B^= (2> 

These equations are not inconsistent with the preceding con- 
dition, for it will be seen that they satisfy the equation 

^-» •••••• • «, 

which is the condition that the discriminating cubic 17 = shall 
have equal roots. The equations (2) combined with ?7«=: 0, or 

(P.-A) (Pj-^O (P.-A'yS'iP-A) - BXPr^') - BXP^-A') 

lead to -2BBE'.0y 

B" (P, -A)^B^ (P, - A') = B' (P, - A") = - BBB ; 

whence jffjg' ^ ^^' ^ff 

Pi — A =— = A — ^p -A -^ (4). 

These equations give two relations between the coefficients of 
the general equation of the second degree, which must be 
satisfied in order that the surface may be of revolution. But 
we must add the condition that the principal planes correspond- 
ing to the chords determined by ?, wi, n are at a finite distance ; 
this, by Art. (100), is expressed by saying that Pj shall not 
vanish, or that the two equal roots of the cubic shall not be zero. 
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Hence, the condition for a surface being one of revolution may 
be written in the form 

(131) Since, by the first of equations (8), of Art. (73), the 
direction-cosines of the chords are subject to the condition 

(Pj-^)?-Jff'm-^n=:0, 

the preceding equations (4) change it into 

BB'UBBm^BBn^O (6); 

andif ^=y=f 

I m n 

be the equations to a line passing through the origin and 

parallel to the chords, the elimination of ?, m, n between these 

and equation (6) gives 

BB'x^BBy^BBz^Q, or £ + |; + ^, = 0. . . .(7) 

JtS Jd Jj 

as the equation to a plane parallel to all the chords, and there- 
fore perpendicular to the axis of the surface. To find the 
equation to this line we have to consider that it is the inter- 
section of all the planes which bisect all chords parallel to (7). 
Now the equation to the plane which bisects all chords parallel 
to a line [/, m, n\ is, by Art. (96), 
{Al+B'm'VBn)X'^{B'l-vAm-vBn)y+{B!l^Bm^-A'n)z 

+ a-^C'm + C"n^O (8); 

«nd when it is also perpendicular to the chord, we have, by 
Art. (100), 

AUB'm^Bn^Sl, B'l+A'm^Bn^Sm, Bl-^Bm + A'n^Sn; 
but, as we have seen, S is given by the same cubic as P, and 
consequently, instead of S we may put any one root as P^ ; by 
doing so, equation (8) becomes 

(P^x +C)U (P,y + C) m + (P,z + C") n = • . . . (9). 
The axis of revolution is the line of intersection of all the 
planes given by this equation, when /, m, n vary, subject to the 

condition BB'l + BB'm + BBn = (6). 

As there is only one relation between /, m, w, two of them must 
be indeterminate, so that if we eliminate one between (6) and 
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(9), the coefficients of the others must vanish separately, whence 
we get the equations 

EB BB BB ' 

or, putting for P^ its values from (4), and multiplying by BBB\ 
we have 

which are the reqtiired equations to the axis, showing it to be 
perpendicular to the plane (7). 

(132) If the general equation of the second degree is defi- 
cient in two of the terms involving the products of the variables, 
that is, if two of the quantities B vanish, the conditions (5) 
become indeterminate and therefore nugatory. Let the two 
which vanish be B and B ; then if between the two equations 

A-A-^B\ A'^A-^ff (11), 

we eliminate the indeterminate ratio — , we have 

B 

(A"-A)(A'-A')^B'' (12) 

as the condition that the surface may be of revolution ; but we 
must add to it that A" shall not vanish, since when B ^ and 
B = Oy A" is the value of P^. 

The equations to the axis of revolution (10) become, in this 

case, after eliminating from them the ratio •=) by means of (II), 

If, in addition, B' = 0, or aU the terms involving the products 
of the variables be wanting, the condition (12) becomes 

A!^A" or A^A" (14); 

and from symmetry we may add A = A', Any one of these 
conditions being satisfied will make the surface be of revolution- 
Taking the first, the equations to the axis of revolution are 

^"y+C"=0, ^"^ + (7" = (15), 

with similar expressions in the other cases. 
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Rectilinear Generating Lines. 

(188) We have seen before, that cones may be generated by 
the motion of a straight line which passes constantly through a 
fixed point ; and cylinders by that of a straight line which moves 
so as to be always parallel to a given position. This suggests the 
enquiry, whether any of the other surfaces of the second order 
may be generated in a similar manner. It is evident, d priori, 
that this is impossible for the ellipsoid, since it is a closed curve ; 
for the hyperboloid of two sheets, since it is not a continuous 
surface ; and for the elliptic paraboloid, since it is bounded in 
one direction. We may therefore confine our attention to the 
hyperboloid of one sheet, and the hyperbolic paraboloid. 

(184) The equation to the former is 

which may be written in the form* 

? " ? ~ ^ ■ y ^^^• 

Now this equation may be satisfied by either of the following 
systems of linear equations : 



a c 



^l.i(..|)....(A, 






-.-.,., i(l-|V...(B), 

a c \ o) a c k\ b) 

k being an arbitrary constant. Each of these equations is the 
equation to a plane, and therefore each system represents 
a straight line. Since then the equation (1) or (2) may be satis- 
fied by the equations to two straight lines for each value of A, 
there are two straight lines which lie wholly in the surface repre- 
sented by (1 ). As A; admits of an indefinite number of values, and 
to each value of k there corresponds a position of the line in each 
system, we may, by assigning a proper series of values to A, cause 
the line represented by either (A) or (B) to trace out the surface 
(1). Hence there are two ways in which the hyperboloid of one 

* This roethod U due to Bobillier, Correspondance MatMmatique el Physique de 
BruxeUest vol. iv. 
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sheet may be generated by the motion of a straight line, the one 
corresponding to equations (A), the other to (B). 

(186) It is easy to find the condition to which must be subject 
the direction-cosines of the generator : for if its equations be 

a?-a y-j3 g-7 ^ 
I m n 

and we substitute for Xy y, z their values in I, m, n and r, the 
resulting equation in r must be indeterminate, since the line lies 
wholly in the surface, and therefore the coefficient of each term 
must vanish separately : that of r' gives us the equation 

hence the generators are all parallel to the generators of the 
asymptotic cone (Art. 87). From this it appears, that the gene- 
rator is never in three positions parallel to the same plane ; for 
if this were the case, the three corresponding generators of the 
cone would lie in one plane, which is clearly impossible, as a 
cone of the second degree cannot be cut by a plane in more 
than two straight lines, 

(136) There is an important difference between the mode of 
generation of this surface and that of cones and cylinders. For 
in the latter, the generating lines either pass through one point 
or are parallel, and consequently any two lie always in one 
plane: but in the hyperboloid, if we consider one system of 
generators as (A), and take any two individuals of the system, as 

2:^;2J_,/ y\ x z _lf. y 
a c \ bj' a c Jk\ b 

?-?=;i;fi-yY ? + ? - Vi+^ 

a c \ b J' a c A'\ b 
which may be resolved into tiie forms 



^^*n-*-l!• -:-*-jV**ii 



^!-*'^l-K)l' 'r-i''-M''*i)l 
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we find that the condition of their intersection given in equation 
(5) of Art. (30) leads to the equation 

(k - Ky = 0, 
which cannot be satisfied so long as k and k are different : in 
other words no two lines of the system (A) ever intersect. The 
same may be shewn of the system (B), and consequently no two 
generators of the hyperboloid of one sheet are ever in the same 
plane. Surfaces generated in this manner have been termed by 
French writers, who first studied their properties, " sur&ces 
gauches" : perhaps the nearest equivalent expression in English 
is " skew surfaces," and that term we shall use for the future. 
Surfaces which can be generated by the motion of a straight line 
are called ruled surfaceSy and are divided into the two classes of 
skew surfaces y of which the hyperboloid of one sheet is the type ; 
and developable surfaces, of which the cone may be taken as the 
type. The reason of the term developable^ and the nature of 
the distinction between these two classes of surfaces, will be 
explained in the chapter on Tangent Planes to Surfaces. 

(137) On the other hand it will be readily seen, that every 
line of the system (A) meets every line of the system (B), since 
the condition of their intersection leads to an identical equation 
which is satisfied whatever be the values assigned to A; in each 
equation. This leads to a very simple geometrical mode of 
regulating the motion of the generating line : for if we take any 
three lines of the system (B), the motion of a straight line will 
be completely regulated by constraining it to intersect these three 
lines. This will appear more clearly from the following con- 
siderations : if jBj, -Bj, jBj be any three lines of the system (B), 
and if at any point in (J5j) we draw two planes, one passing 
through (J5j) and the other through (J5g), their line of intersec- 
tion rests both on(B^ and (JSg), and of course also on(jBJ, as the 
two planes pass through the same point in that line. For each 
point in (J5j) there is only one such line of intersection, and con- 
sequently a line, which if made to pass through any point in (jBJ, 
is completely determined by being constrained to rest on (JS^) 
and (JSj), so that the motion of a line is completely regulated by 
being constrained to pass constantly through three given straight 
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lines. It is to be observed that the three directors (2?,), (B^, (B^) 
must not be all parallel to one plane, since they are taken out of 
a system of generating lines of the hyperboloid, no three of which, 
by Art. (135), can be parallel to the same plane. This serves to 
distinguish this surface from the hyperbolic paraboloid, as we 
shall see presently. We may of course equally well take any 
three lines of the system (A) as directors, and constrain the 
generator to rest always on them. Hence the hyperboloid of 
one sheet admits of two modes of generation by the motion of 
a straight line, the directors in the one mode being some of the 
generators in the other. 

(138) Having thus shown that the hyperboloid of one sheet 
may be generated by the motion of a straight line which rests 
on three rectilinear directors which do not intersect, and are not 
all parallel to the same plane, it remains to prove that it is the 
only surface so generated. For this purpose it is convenient 
to choose our co-ordinate axes as symmetrically as possible 
with reference to the three directors, and that is to draw them 
parallel to these lines, which is always possible as the three 
directors are supposed to be no two in the same plane. The 
following construction gives us the means of doing this. 

Let -B, jBj, jBj (fig. 24) be the three directors. Through B 
draw a plane BCD parallel to B^; through J5j a plane B^EF 
also parallel to jB,. These planes must evidently intersect in a 
line A^ parallel to B^, In like manner through B and B^ draw 
planes parallel to B^y and through J5j and B^ planes parallel to B. 
These six planes form a parallelopiped, at the centre of which, O, 
we shall place our origin, the axes of Xy y and z being parallel 
to By -Bj and jB,. Let the sides of three contiguous edges of 
the parallelopiped be 2a, 2/3, 2*/, parallel to x, y, z respectively. 
Then the equations to the three directors are 

U « - 7, U = - a, ly = - /3. 

If now the equations to the generating line be 

X - x' V - v' z - z 



^y-y ^ 



I m 71 

i2 
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the conditions that it shall pass through (B)y (B^), (B^) respec- 
tively are y^^ z + y 

m n 

z - y X •{- a 
n I 

X -a y + /3 
/ m 

On multiplying these three equations together, I, m, n are elimi- 
nated, and we have 

{x '-a)iy'- /3) (« - 7) = (a; + a) (y + /3) (« + 7), 

which may be reduced to 

ayz + fixz + yxy + a^y = 0, 

the equation to the locus. Since this equation is not altered 
when the signs of the variables are changed, the surface has a 
centre and is therefore the hyperboloid of one sheet, that being 
the only central surface of the second order which admits of a 
rectilinear generator. 

The form of the equation will be seen to be analogous to that 
of the hyperbola referred to its asymptotes ; of which the rea- 
son is obvious, for the axes, passing through the centre and 
being parallel to three lines which lie wholly in the surface, are 
in fact three positions of the generating line of the asymptotic 
cone. 

(189) The equation to the hyperbolic paraboloid is 

z 
,^x, 

p p 

and this may be satisfied by either of the two systems of linear 

equations v z , v z \ 

IL k, ^ + — ^ix (A), 

p^ p-^ p^ p^ * 

P P P P 

and consequently, as in the case of the hyperboloid, for every 
value of k there are two straight lines which lie wholly in the 
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surface. Hence, by assigning all possible values to ky we can 
obtain from either system a consecutive series of positions of a 
straight line which lies wholly in the paraboloid : or there are 
two modes by which this surface may be generated by the 
motion of a straight line. From tiie left hand equation of the two 
systems it appears that the generator is always parallel to a fixed 
plane ^A^ _y^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^\y ^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

according as it belongs to (A) or (B). This serves to distinguish 
the surface from the hjrperboloid, of which we saw (Art. 135) 
that no three generators are parallel to the same plane. 

(140) It is easy to shew, as in Art. (136), that no two lines of 
the same system ever intersect, so that the hyperbolic paraboloid 
is a skew surface^ but that every line of the one system inter- 
sects all the lines of the other. Hence the motion of the gene- 
rator in one system will be completely regulated if we constrain 
it to rest constantly on three of the lines of the other system 
considered as directors : these lines are not arbitrary, but must 
be taken parallel to one plane, since all the lines in each system 
(A) and (B) are parallel to one plane. We may also consider 
the surface as generated by the motion of a straight line which 
rests constantly on two rectilinear directors, while it remains 
parallel to one plane. These conditions will regulate completely 
the motion of the generator ; for if the two director-lines be cut 
by a plane parallel to the director-plane, the two points of inter- 
section will determine the position of the generator, and for 
every parallel plane there is only one such position. 

(141) Let us now shew that a line subject to the geometrical 
conditions of resting on two given straight lines, while it remains 
parallel to a fixed plane, will trace out the hyperbolic paraboloid. 

For convenience we shall use oblique co-ordinates, taking the 
fixed plane as that of {x, y), the axis of y as passing through the 
points where the director-lines meet that plane, the origin bisect- 
ing the line joining the points, the plane of {Xy z) parallel to the 
director-lines, and the axis of z equally inclined to them. The 
equations to the directors will then be 

y = hy x = az (1), 

y ^ -hy X ^ - az (2). 



-jrf ^yj-h ^^^ x + ay _y + h^ 
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Since the generating line is parallel to the plane of (x^ y) its 
equations are x - a v - 6 

A fl 

The conditions that it shall pass through (1) and (2) give 

X 

~X ~ /I X 

whence eliminating X and /lc, we have 

ayy = hx, 
and as y = 5?, the final equation is 

ayz = hx. 

This is of the second degree^ and as it involves x and not of, it is 
a surface without a centre ; and as it cannot be the elliptic para- 
boloid^ or parabolic cylinder, it must be the hyperbolic paraboloid. 

(142) There is a very simple method of constructing practi- 
cally the hyperbolic paraboloid, which we may here notice. 
Since through every position of the generating line we may 
draw a plane parallel to the director-plane, and since parallel 
planes cut any two lines proportionally, it follows that the 
generators cut the director-lines proportionally. Consequently, 
if we take any two finite straight lines not in the same plane, 
and divide them into the same number of equal parts, lines or 
threads joining the points of division will form a portion of a 
hyperbolic paraboloid. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OF CURVES IN SPACE. 

(148) In the first chapter it was shown that a curve con- 
sidered as existing in space is represented by two equations 
between the three co-ordinates ; these equations being the 
equations to any two surfaces which, by their intersection, 
determine the given curve. Also in Art. (44) it was shown 
that the straight line is the only locus given by the intersection 
of two planes, that is, of two surfaces of the first degree : in the 
present chapter we shall briefly consider the nature of curves of 
a higher order, confining our attention chiefly to those deter- 
mined by the intersection of the surfaces of the second degree ; 
but we shall first premise some general remarks on curves in 
space. These are naturally divided into the two classes — those 
which lie whoUy in one plane, or plane curves, and those which 
do not lie wholly in one plane, or curves of double curvature, 
as they are called. The former may always be considered as 
determined by the intersection of some surface with a plane, and 
their properties are most easily studied by considering them as 
existing in two dimensions only; so that it is unnecessary to 
treat of them here. 

(144) It is to be remarked, however, that the most general 
equations to a plane curve in space are not — the general equation 
to a surface of the same degree, and the equation to a plane : 
these would involve too many arbitrary constants. For, as was 
shown in Art (9), a cylindrical surface may always be supposed 
to pass through the intersection of any two surfaces : and if we 
assume the generating line of the cylinder to be parallel to one 
of the axes, the equation to this cylinder, combined with the 
equation to a plane, will determine the plane curve in question. 
Now this cylinder is of the same degree as the given plane 
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curve, for it is easy to see that all plane sections of a cylinder 
are of the same degree. Hence, the equations to a plane curve 
of any degree in space are perfectly general if we combine the 
equation to a cylindrical surface of the same order, parallel to 
one of the co-ordinate axes, with the equation to a plane. Thus, 
in order to obtain the general equation to a plane curve of the 
second degree, it is not necessary to take the general equation to 
surfeces of that order contaimng nine arHtrary constants, and the 
equation to a plane containing three constants, making twelve 
in all ; but it is sufficient to combine the equation to the plane 
with that to a cylindrical surface of the second order, which, if 
it be parallel to one of the co-ordinate axes, contains five con- 
stants only : the total number therefore of disposable constants 
in the equations to a plane curve of the second degree in space 
is eight only. 

(145) It is not difficult to find an analytical condition by 
which to distinguish between plane curves and those of double 
curvature. For, as has been said, a plane curve may be con- 
sidered as represented by the general equation to a plane 

aar + Jy + C5? = rf (1), 

combined with the equation to some cylinder which we may 

write in the form y (-jr, y) = (2). 

These two equations leave one of the variables independent, 
of which the other two may be considered as functions. If 
therefore we differentiate equation (1), considering two of the 
variables as functions of the third, we may, by means of the 
resulting equations, eliminate the constants which determine the 
particular plane, and so obtain a relation between x^ y, and z 
which is common to all plane curves. For the sake of sym- 
metry, we may, in differentiating, consider each variable as 
independent, and introduce the condition of dependency after- 
wards. After three differentiations we have 

adx + hdy + cdz = 0, 

€^^x + hcPy + cd^z = 0, 

ad^x + bd^y + cdh = ; 
eliminating a, J, c by cross-multiplication, we find 
d^xiilyd^z- dz d^y) + rf'y (dz d^x - dx dhyd'^z {dx d^y «- dyd^x) = 
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as the required condition. If x be considered as the indepen- 
dent variable of which y and z are functions, d^x = 0, d^x = 0, 
and the preceding relation becomes 

d^z d^ _d^ ^ - 
dx^ da^ da? da?^ ' 

(146) The intersection of two surfaces of the second degree 
is in general a line of which the projection on any plane is a 
curve of the fourth degree. To this proposition, however, there 
are exceptions which we shall consider. 

When two surfaces of the second order have a common princi- 
pal plane y the line of their intersection is projected on this plane 
in a curve of the second degree. If we assume the plane of 
(ic, z) to be the principal plane common to the two surfaces, 
their equations cannot contain odd powers of y, and will there- 
fore be of the form 

A:^ + Ay" + A':? + iBxz + iCx + ^C'z + jB= 0, 

aaf + ay + az* + 2Vxz + ^cx + 2c z + ^ = ; 

if we multiply the first by a', and the second by A^ and sub- 
tract, we have 

{Ad - Ad) a? + {Ad - Ad) s? v 2 {Bd - AV) xz 

+ 2 {Cd - Ac) x+2 {C"d - Ac) z-i^Ed-Ae^O, 

which does not contain y, and is therefore the equation to the 
projection of the line of intersection on the plane of (x, z) or the 
principal plane, and is of the second degree. 

This proposition evidently includes the intersection of similar 
surfaces, which by Art. (Ill) is a plaae curve. 

(147) The projection of the intersection of two surfaces of 
the second degree may be a curve of the third degree, as 
is seen in the following remarkable proposition, due to M. 
Quetelet.* All plane curves of the third degree are the pro- 
jections of the curves of intersection of surfaces of the second 

degree. The general equation of the third degree in two 

variables is 

aa? + hxy^ + b^a?y + a^t^ + cx^ + dxy + cjy^ -^ ex + e^y +/= 0...(l). 

* Conespoudance Maihemaiique el Phyaique de BruxeUes. 
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Now if we change the direction of the co-ordinates by the for- 

the coefficients of the terms of the third degree in the trans- 
formed equation will involve / and m in the third degree, and 
therefore any one of them equated to zero must give a possible 
value for the ratio l:m\ that is, it is always possible to trans- 
form the co-ordinates so as to deprive the equation (1) of one of 
the terms of the third degree. Let this be the term involving 
f^ ; then the equation will be in the form 

X {aoi? + bt^ -¥ bjXy) + ca? + dxy + cj/^ + ear + ejf +/= . . . . (2). 

This evidently may be considered as the result of the elimination 
of « between aa^ + by' -^ b,xy = z (3), 

and C3? + dxy + xz -{■ cj/' -h ex -^ ejp •¥/= . .. . (4). 

But (3) and (4) are the equations to two surfaces of the second 
degree, and (2) is the equation to the projection on (x,y) of 
their curve of intersection ; consequently all the ciirves repre- 
sented by (2), and hence by (1), or all plane curves of the third 
degree, may be considered as the projections of the intersection 
of two surfaces of the second degree. We may remark that the 
equation (3) may, by changing the co-ordinates x and y in their 
own plane, without altering z, be put in the form 

Aa^-^-By'^z, 

from which we see that it represents one of the paraboloids, the 
axis of the surface being perpendicular to the plane of projection. 

(148) Moreover the curve of the fourth degree, in which 
is projected the intersection of two surfaces of the second 
degree, may sometimes be split into two equations of lower 
degrees. Thus if , as in the theorem of Art. (113), the two inter- 
sections are plane curves, the curve of the fourth degree may be 
divided into two curves of the second degree. In such a case 
one of the surfaces of the second degree may be replaced by a 
system of two planes, which by Arts. (92) and (94) may be con- 
sidered as a particular case of siirfaces of the second order. 
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(149) If the equation to a surface of the second order be 

given, it is easy to assign the equation to the surface which shall 

intersect it in two given planes. For if 

«,-0 (1) 

be the equation to the surface, and 

«, = 0, ©, *0 (2) 

be the equations to the given planes, the equation 

«, + Xw,i?i = (3), 

X being any constant, is the equation to the surface required. 
This is easily seen on combining equations (1) and (3) by sub- 
traction, for we then get \^^ ^ q (4) 

which is satisfied either by 

Wj « 0, or by t?j = ; 

that is, the planes represented by these equations pass through 
the intersections of the surfaces represented by (1) and (3). If 
the surfaces, instead of intersecting in two plane curves, touch 
each other along one plane curve, the equations to the two 
planes must become the same, or w^ = f?j. Hence the equation 

u^ + \u^ =0 (5) 

is the equation to a surface of the second order which is in- 
scribed in, or circumscribed about, the surface of which the 
equation is w = 

the equation to the plane of contact being 

w, = 0. 

Again, if t?j = be the equation to a plane in which the surface 

(1) is touched by some other surface of the second order, the 

equation to the latter is 

W3+ iiAt?i'= , (6). 

Now if we suppose the surfaces (5) and (6) to intersect, we have, 
on combining their equations by subtraction, 

X<-A.t),'«0 (7), 

which is satisfied by 

X*Wi - t}v^ = 0, or X*Wi + pt't?, « (8), 

and these, being linear equations, represent two planes. Hence 
it appears that if two surfaces of the second order be inscribed 
in, or circumscribed about, another surface of that order, their 
lines of intersection, when they cut each other, are plane curves. 
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(150) Again, if two ruled surfaces of the second order inter- 
sect along a generating line common to both, the curve of 
intersection will be projected on any plane in a straight line 
which is of the first degree, and another curve which must be in 
general one of the third degree. Thus, for example, if the cone 
of which the equation is 

be cut by the cylinder of which the equation is 

s? -¥ w? (a? ■¥ t^) - 2mxz + maz - m'a (x + y)^ 0, 
one line of intersection is the straight line of which the equations 
^^ y = 0, z - mx = 0, 

and which is projected on the plane of (a:, y) along the axis of 
Xy while the other line of intersection is projected on the plane 
of (Xy y) in a curve of the third order of which the equation is 

2 (y - <«) (^ + y*) + o^x = 0. 

(161) After plane curves the most interesting class consists 
of those which can be drawn on the surface of a sphere. These 
are of course determined by the intersection of a sphere with 
some other surface depending on the nature of the curve in 
question; the equation to the surface being deduced from the 
definition of the curve. The best method of studying the pro- 
perties of such curves is however, not by referring them to 
three co-ordinates in space, but to two curvilinear co-ordinates 
on the surface of the sphere ; a method closely resembling the 
co-ordinate geometry of plane curves. It would be out of place 
here to explain this method, and it will be sufficient to refer the 
reader to the original memoirs on the subject, which are by 
Gudermann in CreUes Journal^ Band. vi. and xiii. ; Davies in 
the Edinburgh Transactions, vol. xii. ; and Graves in an Ap- 
pendix to a Translation of two Memoirs by M. Chasles : this last 
work in particular I would recommend, as the method there 
pursued is the most symmetrical and elegant. In the present 
place I shall content myself with shewing how, from the defini- 
tions of some of these curves, we may deduce the equations to 
the surfaces which intersect the sphere. 
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(152) To find the equations to the equable spherical spired. 

This curve is defined in the following manner : — If a meridian 
PRP* (fig. 25) on a sphere revolve uniformly about an axis 
PPf which is a diameter of the sphere, while a point M moves 
uniformly along the meridian from P to P, so as to describe an 
arc on the meridian equal to the angle through which the meri- 
dian has revolved, the locus of M is the spiral in question. 

Taking the axis PP as that of Zy PAP, the initial position of 
the plane of the meridian, as the plane of (x, z), the equation to 

the sphere ig a;'+y'+2' = r* (1). 

Now let POM= 0, AON= 0, then, by the definition of the 
curve, ^ <l>. But we have generally, by Art. (70), 

X = r cos cos 0, y = r cos sin ; 

and in this case 

X = r cos' 0, t/ = r cos sin 0. 

Hence a^ ^ f ^ r" cos' (cos' + sin' 0) = rx. 

Therefore the surface defined by the equation 

x^ + y^- rx-^O (2) 

by its intersection with the sphere determines the spiral in 
question. It is easy to see that this second surface is a right 
circular cylinder perpendicular to the plane of (x,t/), the 
diameter of its base being the radius of the sphere. If we wish 
to represent the curve by two equations involving each two 
variables only, we may subtract the second equation from the 
first. We have then 

2* = r (r - a?) (3), 

which is the equation to a parabolic cylinder perpendicular to 
the plane of xz. Hence the curve may be considered as deter- 
mined by the intersection of a right circular and a right parabolic 
cylinder at right angles to each other. 

Again, if we eliminate x between (1) and (3) we obtain, as the 
equation to a cylindrical surface perpendicular to the plane of 

(y^«)> ^ «*«r'(;?'-y') (4), 

which is of the fourth order. Hence the equable spherical 
spiral may be represented by any one of the following systems 
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of equations to cylinders : 

a? + t^ = rxy s? ^ r (r - X,) 

or by the combination of the equation to the sphere with any 
one of them. 

(168) To find the equations to a spherical ellipse. 
The spherical ellipse is a curve traced on the surface of a 
sphere such that the sum of the distances of any point from two 
fixed points is constant. Let /S, H (fig. 26) be the two fixed 
points on the surface of the sphere, C the middle point between 
them. K P be any point in the spherical ellipse, «SP, HP arcs 
of great circles, then the definition gives us 

SP + HP = a constant = 2a suppose. 
Through P draw PMy an arc of a great circle perpendicular to 
SHy and let /Sff = 2y, CM = 0, PM^ 0. Then, in the right- 
angled triangle SPM, we have by Napier's rules 

cos SP = cos (y - 0) cos 6, 
In like manner firom the triangle HPM 

cos HP = cos (y + 0) cos 6, 

XT ei> rri> o (SP + HP) (SP - HP) 

Now COS SP + COS HP = 2 cos ■ ^ cos ^ ^ , 

2 2 

iTi> oi> o • (SP + HP) . (^P ~ JETP) 

cos JTP - cos SP =» 2 sm ^ ^ sm "^ , 

2 2 

and aSP + JTP = 2a ; therefore, after reduction, we find 

cos I (SP - HP) = c«« Y <^«« » <=o« g , 

COS a 
* 1 / ao rrr>\ si^^ 7 sin COS 

Sin i (aSP - HP) = ^— ; — ^ ; 

sin a 

squaring and adding, we find 

cos' y , sin' y - 2 \ 2 q^ ^ 
— =- cos + -T-T- sm cos ^ = 1. 
cos a ^ sm a J 

Now if we take OA as the axis of a?, 0(7 as that of y, O being 

the centre of the sphere, and call r the radius of the sphere, we 

have, by Art (70), 

X = r cos cos 0y y = r sin cos ; 
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SO that the preceding equation is equivalent to 

^^^^yy>^^ (1). 

COS a sin a 

This is the equation to a right elliptical cylinder perpendicular 
to the plane of (x, y), and, being combined with the equation to 

the sphere a? ^ y^ + ^ = r^ (2), 

it determines the spherical ellipse. 

If we subtract (l), multiplied by sin* a, from (2), we have 
(1 - tan'a cos*y) a:* + cos'y y* + 2:* = r* C08*a .... (3), 
which is the equation to an ellipsoid 

^ tt ^ ^ /A\ 



./. 2 » a T2 2 COS a 3 f^ cos a 

II c* = r cos' a, = IT — r— , a = = = — . 

cos y 1 - tan a cos y 

Hence the spherical ellipse may be considered as the inter- 
section of a sphere with a concentric ellipsoid. Its equations 
may also be exhibited in a symmetrical form analogous to those 
of the straight line. For if we eliminate z^ between (2) and (4), 
we have /^ i\ /^ 1 \ r* , 

But if y*, g be two corresponding values of x and y, 
and hence by subtraction and obvious reduction 

by the symmetry of the formulae. 

(154) After curves given by the intersection of sur&ces of 
the second degree, there are scarcely any of interest except the 
helix, the equations to which we proceed to find. 

The helix is a curve traced on a right circular cylinder, in 
such a way that the co-ordinate parallel to the generating line 
of the cylinder is proportional to the arc of the circular base 
intercepted between the foot of the ordinate and a fixed point. 



(5), 
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Taking the centre of the circular base of the cylinder as 

origin, the axis of the cylinder as the axis of r, and making 

the axis of x pass through the fixed point in the circular base, 

and calling s the intercepted portion of the circular arc, the 

definition of the helix gives us the relation 

z = ksy 

k being the coefficient of proportionality. But if a be the 

radius of the circular base of the cylinder, 

s s 

X = a cos - , y = a sm ~ , 
a a 

therefore x = a cos -;— , y = a sin ^- ; 

ka ka 

these two equations taken together are the equations to the 
curve; but it may also be expressed by either of these com- 
bined with the equation to the cylinder 

x^ + t^ =^ a*. 

Since cos — = cos [ 2mr + ^r- 1 > and sin r;- = sin ( 2nv + i— 1 > 
ka \ ka) ka \ ka) 

n being any integer, it appears that the same values of x and y 
correspond to an infinite number of values of z, or the ordinate 
z meets the curve in an infinite number of points. These 
points are separated from each other by an interval 27rka; and if 
we call this h, we have a 



27ra' 

and the equations to the curve may be put in the form 

f2rz\ . (Itcz 

X = a cos ( —7- J , y = a sm 1 -y- 

These equations show that the helix is projected on the planes 
of (Xy z) and of (y, z) as the curve of sines, while it is obvious 
that it is projected on the plane of (;c, y) as a circle. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OF TANGENTS AND NORMALS TO SURFACES. 

(165) Definition. If through any point in a surface a straight 
line be drawn, meeting the surface again in at least one other 
point ; and if, as the second point moves up to the first along any 
given curve traced on the surface, there be a limiting position of 
the cutting line, the line in that position is called a Tangent Line 
to the surface. Since an infinite number of curves passing 
through one point may be traced on the surface, there are an 
infinite number of tangent lines which can be drawn at any given 
point. We therefore cannot determine the equations to any one 
line, but we may find the condition to which must be subject the 
constants in the equations to all lines which are tangents at the 
given point. 

(166) Let the equation to the surface be 

F{x,y,z)=0 (1), 

and the equations to any line passing through a point (:r, y, z) 



X -X y -y ^z - z 



= r (2), 



I m n 

sdy y*y z' being the current co-ordinates of the line. Then if 
x^,y^y «, be the co-ordinates of the point nearest to (ar, y, z\ in 
which the line meets the surface again, they must satisfy the 
equation to the surface (1) as well as those to the line (2), so that 

^^^^-^^ F(x,,y,,z,)^0 (3), 

and x^ = X + lr, ^i = y + ^r, z^ = z + nr (4), 

r being the length of the chord between the point (x, y, z), and 
(x^f ^1, z^. Substituting the values of x^, y^, z^ from (4) in (3), 
and expanding by Taylor's theorem, we find 

^. . (jdF dF dF\ ^, ^ .^. 

Fix, y, ;?)+/---+m-^ + w-r- r + Mr = 0. . . .(5) ; 

\ dx dy dz I 
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where Sib a, Amction a( z,y,z and positiye powers of r. But 
as (Zy y, z)i8 a, point in the surface^ the first term of (5) vanishes 
and the equation becomes 



( 



^dF dF dF X 



This is satisfied either by r » 0, or by 

I —_-+ m---+ n -— + -Br = (6'). 

dx dy dz 

The former of these merely gives the point {x, y, z^i the second 

is an equation for determining r, and therefore one of the other 

points in which the line (2) meets the surface. But if, as we 

assumed, r correspond to the point nearest to (x, y, z), and if we 

suppose this point to move up to (Xy y^ z), r diminishes without 

limit, and by our definition the straight line becomes ultimately 

a tangent. But imless JR become infinite (which case we do not 

here consider), the limit of the equation (6') is 

jdF dF dF ^ ,^. 

^Tx^'^'dij^^'^'di^^ ^^^' 

tvJu U/U U^ 

the required condition which must be satisfied in order that the 
lines represented by equations (2) shall be tangents to the sur- 
face (1). This gives one relation between /, m, w, which, joined 
with P + m' + »' = i, leaves one of these quantities independent ; 
we have, therefore, drawn through one point (;c, y, z) a series of 
lines passing through one point and subject to one geometrical 
condition, and which must consequently constitute a surface of 
some kind, the nature of which we proceed to find. 

(157) To jmd the locus of the tangent lines which can be 
dratvn to a surface at one point. 

The equations to any one tangent line are 

xf-x y'^-y z'-^z 
I tn n 

I, m, n being connected by the equation of condition 

jdF dF dF ^ 
ax ay az 

Mow any particular tangent line is determined by the quantities 
/, m, n^ and as the locus includes all the lines it must be 
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independent of l,m,n; so that if we eliminate these quantities 
between (7) and (8), we shall obtain a relation between x', y', sf 
and X, tfy Zy which, being true for all the lines, is the equation to 
their locus. The elimination is easily effected by multiplying 
each term of (7) by the corresponding member of (8), when we 

^ -^C---)^^(y-y)^^(--)=o (9> 

This being a linear equation in x', y', z' (which are the current 
co-ordinates of the tangent lines, and therefore also of their 
locus) shows that the locus of the tangent lines is in general a 
plane, which is called the tangent plane to the surface. I say 
that the locus is in general a plane, because it has been assumed 

in equation (7) that the differential coefficients —7- , -7- , -=- 

ax ay az 

do not aU vanish at the point of contact. If this were the case 

both equation (7) and equation (9) woidd be nugatory, and it 

would be necessary to have recoiirse again to equation (5), but 

this exceptive case (which can occur only for isolated points 

and lines on surfaces) we shall treat of in another chapter. 

Some writers assume at once the existence of the tangent plane, 

but from wjiat has preceded it is clear that this is a proposition 

reqiiiring proof, and that in fact it is not always true. 

(158) There is not so close analogy between tangent planes to 
surfaces and tangents to curves in two dimensions as the student 
might at first be disposed to imagine. It does not by any means 
always happen that the tangent plane touches the surface in one 
point only ; it may touch it along a line, and it may cut it along 
one or more lines, which may even pass through the point of 
contact These three kinds of tangent planes may be seen iu 
the surface produced by the revolution of a circle round an axis 
in its own plane, but which does not meet the curve ; such is 
the surface which bounds the ring of an anchor. For a plane 
perpendicidar to the axis, which touches the surface at all, 
touches it in a circle ; and all planes which touch the surface at 
points outside of this circle meet it in the point of contact alone, 
while those which touch the surface inside of the circle cut it in 
a curve. In order to determine in any given surface what is the 

k2 
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nature of the tangent plane, we must combine the equation to 
the tangent plane 

with the equations 

F{x, y, z) = 0, F{x\ y\ 2!) = 0, 
since, when the plane meets the surface, the point (a/, y', z') is in 
the surface. If these lead to the conclusion 

x! = x, y' = y, 2! = z, 
the tangent plane meets the surface at the point of contact only, 
otherwise it either touches the surface along a line or cuts it 
along one or two lines; the former is distinguished firom the 
latter by two factors becoming equal. 

(159) Generally the curve of intersection of a surface with its 
tangent plane has a double point at the point of contact.* (This 
includes the case of contact at one point only.) For if we have 
the equations F^pdy y\ z') « 0, 

dF, , . dF , , . dF , , . ^ 

which are the equations to the surface and the tangent plane at 
the point x, y, «, the direction of the tangent line of the curve 
of their intersection will be determined by combining their 
differentials with respect to x'y y', z', or 

— . ^x' + — dt/ + — dz' = 0, 
da! dxf ^ d:i 

dF , , dF , , dF,, _ 
-7- (& + -T- ay +-=—«;? =0. 
ax ay dz 

From these we may determine, in general, the ratios of 

dx : dy' : dz'y which determine the direction of the tangent 

lines. But if ar' = a:, y' = y, z' = Zy the two equations become 

identical, and consequently the ratios indeterminate : therefore 

to determine them we must employ in addition the equation 

cP JF , « d^F , ^ d^F , « 
ZjL dx'^ + zjL di/^ + tLl. dz'^ 

dx^ d'f^ rf^ 

^2'f^di/d2!^-2^^d^dzl^2^^^^dx'd^ 
dydz dxdz dxdy 

• This remark is due to Mr. A. Cayley, Fellow of Trinity College. 
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The combination of these equations will give the ratios 
daf idy : dz' by means of a quadratic equation, implying that 
there are two directions of the tangent line at the point ; f . e. that 
the point is double. 

(160) The preceding remarks will enable us to explain the 
difference between the two kinds of ruled surfaces of which we 
spoke in Art. (136). A ruled surface is one which may be 
generated by the motion of a straight line which moves subject 
to certain conditions, and the two kinds are — ^that in which the 
successive generating lines do not intersect, or skew surfaces, as 
we have termed them, and that in which the successive gene- 
rators do intersect, and therefore lie in the same plane. In both 
kinds of surfaces the generating lines must lie in the tangent 
plane : for if we consider the equation (5) as expanded in terms 
of r, the condition that r shall be a portion of the generating 
line implies that the value of r derived from (5) shall be in- 
determinate, and therefore that the coefficient of every term in 
(6) shall separately vanish. Hence, this includes the condition 
of tangency (7), and therefore the generating line is one of the 
tangent lines, and so lies in the tangent plane. Now the tan- 
gent plane at any point P of a generator is determined by the 
conditions of passing through this line and any other tangent 
line at the point P ; in the same way the tangent plane at any 
other point P in the same generator passes through that line 
and some other tangent line at the point P. Hence, the two 
tangent planes pass through one common line (the generator 
PP'\ and they would be coincident if the tangents at P and P 
were in the same plane. But this cannot be the case in skew 
surfaces : for since a curve may for a small space be supposed 
to be coincident with its tangent, we may consider the elements 
of the tangent lines at P and P to lie in the surface, so that the 
generator, in moving from the position PP to the consecutive 
one, rests on these tangent lines ; and if they were in one plane, 
the two positions of the generator would be also in the same plane, 
which is inconsistent with the definition of skew surfaces. Hence 
in these the tangent planes at each point in a generating line are 
distinct, so that in skew surfaces a tangent plane touches the 
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surface in one point only, but cuts it along the generating line. 
On the other hand, in ruled surfaces in which the consecutive 
positions of the generator intersect and are therefore in the same 
plane, the tangent planes at each point of a generator coincide, 
80 that a tangent plane touches the surface along a generating 
line. From this we may easily deduce the characteristic pro- 
perty of these surfaces; for if 6?^, G^^, G^, 6?^, &c. be consecu- 
tive positions of the generator, the surface may be considered as 
the limit of the planes which pass through G^G^y Gfi^j (^fiiy 
&c. Now we can turn each of these elemental plane areas 
round the line which is common to it and the succeeding one as 
a hinge until they both lie in the same plane — as G^G^ round 
G^ till 6?j6?2 and G^G^ are in the same plane, and so on in 
succession — ^imtil all the elemental plane areas Ke in the same 
plane, and therefore the surface which is the limit of these 
planes may be in the same manner unfolded into a plane surface 
without introducing discontinuity; so that if we suppose the 
surface to consist of a thin flexible and inextensible substance, 
it could be unfolded into a plane without tearing or rumpling. 
On this account these surfaces are called developable surfaces : 
they wiU be more particularly treated of hereafter in the chapter 
on envelops. 

(161) Definition, The normal to a surface at any point is a 
line perpendicular to the tangent plane at that point. 

To find the equations to the normal. Let x', y\ z' be the 
current co-ordinates of the normal, x, y, z those of the point in 
the surface through which it is drawn ; then, since the normal 
is perpendicular to the tangent plane of which (9) is the equation, 
and as it passes through (^r, y, z) its equations are 

dx dy dz 

(162) If the equation to the surface be put in the form 

«=/(^>y) 

it is desirable to express the differentials of i^ in terms of those 
oizi'm this case f{x, y, z) =f{x, y)-z^O, 
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Therefore 

dF d ^. dz dF d ^. .dzdF 

so that the equation to the tangent plane becomes 

.'-.=g(.'-.)4^(y'-y) (11), 

and the equations to the normal 

x' - X + -y- (z' " z) = Oy y' - y + -=-(«'-«) = 0. . .(12). 

ax ay 

(163) On comparing the equation to the tangent plane (9) 

with the equation to the plane in Art. (39) we see that the 

direction-cosines of the taagent plane, and therefore of the 

normal, are 

dF dF 

dx dy 

dF 

dz 



k 



JWTu^EufWW 



(13). 



The perpendicular from the origin on the tangent plane is, by 

Art. (48), dF dF dF 

X f- y h z — 

dx dy dz riA\ 



dx J \dy ) \dz J j 



1 



(164) If the equations to the surface be in the form 

w = c, 

where w is a homogeneous function of n dimensions, the equation 

to the tangent plane is much simplified. For, by a well-known 

property of such ftinctions, 

du du du 
x.—. + y—- + Z'-:r = nu = nc; 
dx dy dz 

so that the equation to the tangent plane becomes 

, du , du , du f^ -X 

X 3- + y :r + ^ ^ = ^^ (^^)' 

dx dy dz 
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and the length of the perpendicular from the origin is 

'^Y + /^V + /^^^i ^^^^ 

dx) \dyj \dzj^^ 

(166) Curve of contact. If, instead of finding the locus of 
all the tangent lines which touch a surface at one point, we 
subject them to any geometrical condition, their points of con- 
tact will trace out on the surface a line which is called the curve 
of contact. 

In the case in which all the tangent lines are constrained to 
pass through some point not in the surface, the curve of contact 
is easily determined. For since the tangent line is contained in 
the tangent plane at any point, it is sufficient to make the latter 
pass through the given point ; we thus find the equation to a 
surface which, by its intersection with the given surface, deter- 
mines the curve of contact. Let the equation to the surface be 

F(x, y, z) = 0, 

and that to the tangent plane 

. , .dF , , ^dF , , .dF ^ 
(.-^)-^(y-y)_.(.-.)- = 0. 

If this pass through a point a, /3, y, we must substitute a, /3, y 
for X, %i y z'y and we have 

This, considered as a ftmction of x, y, z, represents a surface 
which, by its intersection with F^x, y, z) = 0, determines the 
points of contact of lines passing through a, /3, y, that is, the 
curve of contact. 

(166) It is easy to shew that in this case the curve of contact 
always lies on a surface of a degree less by unity than the 
degree of the given surface. Let the equation to the given 
surface be put in the form 

w « w^ + w^.i + w^.3 + &c. + w, = c, 

where the diflferent terms are homogeneous functions of the 
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degree indicated by the suffixes. Then the equation (17) 
becomes 



or 



du rs du du fdu du . du . q_ 1 
dx dy dz \dx dx dx J 



fdu , du. du_^ « 1 Cdu du. du_^ « 1 
\,dy dy dy J \dz dz dz J 

But, by the well-known property of homogeneous functions, 

du du du du. du, du, , ^^ 

dx ^ dy dz -' dx ^ dy dz ^ ^ "-^' 

&c. &c. 

therefore, observing also that 

the preceding equation is reduced to 

du r^du du ^ „ n /, «x 

And as t^ is of /I dimensions, its differential coefficients must be 
each of w - 1 dimensions ; therefore the curve of contact lies on 
a surface of w - 1 dimensions in ar, y, «, or of a degree less by 
unity than the given surface. 

Cor. Hence we see that in surfaces of the second degree the 
curve of contact is a plane curve. 

It is evident that the curve of contact, which has just been 
determined, is the apparent outHne of the surface to an eye 
placed at the point through which all the tangent lines pass ; or 
it is the boundary between light and shade if the surface be 
iUuminated by rays issuing from that point. 

(167) When the point is removed to an infinite distance, the 
formulae for the curve of contact fail, but we easily obtain more 
simple equations. For in that case all the tangent lines are 
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parallel^ and therefore the direction-cosines l, m, n are constant ; 
so that the condition which they must satisfy, 

jdF dF dF ^ 
ax ay az 

is a relation between Xy y, z and constants which, combined with 
the equation to the surface, determines the curve of contact. It 
is obvious that this equation is of a degree less by unity than 
that of the given surface. 

(168) We proceed to illustrate the preceding theory by 
applying it to the surfaces of the second order. The general 
equation to these is 

At^^A]^^A'%\^Byzj,2Bxz ^iB'xy^l Cr+2 (7^+2 C'z^E^ . . .(1) ; 
hence, by equation (9) of Art. (157), the equation to the tangent 
plane at the point (Xy y, z) is 

(Ax + Bz ^E'y^C) {x''-x)'\-{Ay ^Bz + BTx^ C')(y' - y) 

+ {A'z ^By^Bx^ C") (2' - ^) = . . . . (2), 
x'y y'y d being the current co-ordinates of the plane. On re- 
ducing this by (1), we have 
(^Ax^Bz^B'y-^C)(e^iAy^Bz^B'x-\-C)y'-\-(^A'z^By^Bx\C"^^ 

-\-Cx-^C'y-\-C'z + E= (3). 

If we apply to (1) the method of finding the centre of the 
surface used in Art. (78), we shall find, calling the co-ordinates 
of the centre a, /3, 7, the conditions that the terms involving the 
first powers of the variables shall vanish to be 
J[a+^/3+JB'7+(7=0, J['/3+J5y+^'a+C" = 0, ^V-^jS+JB'a+C^O. 
By means of these, eliminating C, (7, C" from (2), the equation 
to the tangent plane becomes 
{A(x--a)^B{z-y)^B'(y-^)]{a!^x)^{A(y^^)^B{z-y) 

+^'(^-a)}(y'-y)+{^X^-7)+-B(y-^)+5'(:r-a)}(;r'-;2^)=0...(4> 
Now if ly my n be the direction-cosines of the diameter passing 
through the point {x, y, z\ we have 

X - a y - (3 g - 7 
/ m n ' 

which, combined with (4), give the equation 

(AUBn + B'm)(a/ - x) + (Am-h Bn + B'l)(y -y) 

+ (An + Bm^Bl) (z' - ;») = 0. , . .(6> 
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(169) On comparing equation (6) with the first equation of 
Art. (98)^ it will be seen that the coefficients of the variables in 
the two are the same^ and consequently that the planes are 
parallel. Hence the tangent plane at any point of a surface of 
the second order is parallel to the plane diametral to the 
diameter passing through the point of contact. And from this 
it follows that the six planes drawn at the extremities of three 
conjugate diameters and parallel to their diametral planes are 
tangents to the surface^ so that the parallelopiped formed by 
them circumscribes it. The volume of this parallelopiped is 
eight times that of the parallelopiped of which three conjugate 
diameters are conterminous edges, and therefore by Art. (106) 
is constant. The following are more particular examples. 

(170) The equation to the ellipsoid is 

^ y" ^ . 

— I- ^ -j = 1 

a' V (? ' 

and therefore, by (15), the equation to the tangent plane is 

xx' yy' zz' 

To determine whether this plane meets the surface in more 
points than one, we have to combine the preceding equations 

with ^'2 y>2 ^/2^ 

Subtracting the second equation multiplied by 2 from the sum 
of the first and third, we have 

jx' -xj (y-- y)' (z- - zf 

This can be satisfied only by 

x' = Xy y = y, z' = z, 
and therefore the tangent plane meets the surface in one point 
only, which is the point of contact. 

The equations to the normal at the point x, y, z are, by 
equation (10) of Art. (161), 

a'(ix'-x) ^ b'(y'-y) ^ c^{z - z) 
X y z ' 
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H p he the length of the perpendicular from the centre, on 
the tangent plane, we have by equation (16) of Art. (164) 

To find the locu% of the intersection of the tangent plane with 
the perpendiculars on it from the centre* 
The equation to the tangent plane is 

xt! yy' zz' ^ , . 

a or c 

The equations to a line through the centre, perpendicular to 
it, and therefore parallel to the normal, are 

X y z 

At the point of intersection x', y\ z* are the same in (a) and 
(i), while Xy y, z satisfy the equation to the ellipsoid. Equation 
(ft) may be put in the form 

X y z ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a b c 
by the Theorem I. of Art (22). Multiplying each term of (a) 
by the corresponding member of (c), and squaring, we have 

which is the required equation. This surface is the Surface of 
Elasticity in the Wave Theory of Light. 

If we call /, w, n the direction-cosines of the normal, 

or (y c 

from which, by multiplying by a, i, c, squaring and adding, we 
find je^aT + JW + (?n\ 

so that the equation to the tangent plane may be put in the form 

Ix -^ my + nz - (a^P-\- iW + cV) . 



(171) The equation to the hjrperboloid of one sheet is 

^ yl ^ 

a'^ V 



- +^— -- = 1 

.a JL2 ^2 ^ 
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and therefore the equation to the tangent plane at {x, y, z) is 

:dx t/y sfz 

To find where this meets the surface^ we combine the equations 

a» y (? ' a' b' c» " ' 
with the equation to the surface, when we have 

which may be reduced to 

ab J \ c 
This may be split into the two linear equations 

ao c ab c 

either of which, combined with the equation to the tangent 
plane, gives the equations to a straight line. Consequently 
the tangent plane cuts the surfece in two straight lines, which 
are in fact the generating lines passing through the point of 
contact. 

(172) For the cone a? tj" z^ 

a 6 & 

we find the equation to the tangent plane to be 

x:x! yy' zsf 
a b* c 
and the relation for determining the points where the tangent 
plane meets the surface, will be found to be 



(^j - «• 



which, since it consists of two equal factors, shews that the 
tangent plane touches the surface along the line determined by 
the equations ^' y* ^ y^' ^^ 

.^ as ^ 4- ^.2 ss 

X y' c? V <? ' 
tliat is, the generating line passing through the point of contact. 
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If the vertex be the point of contact, or if ar = 0, y = 0, ;? = 0, 
the equation to the tangent plane becomes nugatory, since 
each term vanishes by itself. In fact there are an infinite num- 
ber of tangent planes at that point : for since the tangent plane 
at any point touches the surface along a generating line, and 
aU the generating lines pass through the vertex, the tangent 
plane at every point of the surface passes through that point. 
The vertex of a cone is the simplest case of the kind of singular 
point to which allusion is made in Art. (157). 

(173) Let the equation to the hjrperbolic paraboloid be in 
the form ^ = „,, 

then the equation to the tangent plane is 

aly -\- y'x ^ a {s^ -^ z)y 
which meets the surface in two generators determined by its 
intersection with the planes 

x' = X, y' = y. 
The equations to the normal are 

x' - X ^y' - y ^ z' - z 
y X a ' 

To find the locus of the intersection of the tangent plane 
with the perpendicular on it from the origin, we have to com- 
bine the equation to the tangent plane with 

y X a ' 

Each of these ratios is by Art. (22) equal to 

x'^ + y'^ + g-' x" + y" + z" _ x" + y" + z'' 

x'y + y'x - a^i az xy ' 

in virtue of the equations to the tangent plane and to the sur- 
face : hence, we find 

x'^ + y" + z!^ x" + y" + z" x'^ + y'* + z"' 

x^ b y y^ b > ^ = ^v ' 

x y z 

On substituting these values of x^ y, z in the equation to the 
surface, and dividing by x'^ + y'' + «'*, we find as the required 
equation to the locus 

z' {x" + y'* + /') + ax'y' = 0. 
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(174) In a central surface of the second order to find the 
curve of contact when the tangent lines pass all through one point. 

Let the equation to the surface be 

Aa? + A'f 4- JIV = 1 ; 

then by equation (16) of Art. (164) the equation to the tangent 
plane is ^^^' + jjyy* ^ j^'^^' ^ 1^ 

^\ y\ ^ being the current co-ordinates of the plane. If the 
co-ordinates of the fixed point be a, /3, y, the condition that the 
tangent plane shall pass through it gives 

Aax + A!^ + A''^z = 1, 

the equation to a plane which by its intersection with the 
surface determines the curve of contact. Since the equations 
to the line joining the centre of the surface with the point 
a^ /3, 7, axe 

a 7' 

it appears that the curve of contact is parallel to the plane, 
which is diametral to chords parallel to this line, and con- 
sequently, by Art. (121), this line passes through the centre of 
the curve of contact. 

When the tangent lines are all parallel the equation of 
Art. (167) gives jj^ + j^^y + j^'^^ ^ q, 

the equation to a plane passing through the centre, which by its 
intersection with the surface determines the curve of contact. 
It is obvious that this is the diametral plane to chords parallel 
to the tangent lines. 

(176) To find the conditions that two central surfaces of the 

second order shall intersect everywhere at right angles. If the 

surfaces cut each other at right angles, the tangent planes at 

every point of their line of intersection must be perpendicular. 

Now let the equations to the surfaces be 

222 222 

XT y z z y^ sr _ . . 
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then the equations to their tangent planes at a point {Xy y, z) 

SLTP III III 

oF^'F ^ 7~ ' V^ pi"^ ^^ — ^^' 
from which we see that their direction-cosines are proportional to 

X y z X y ^ 

"^9 Ta* ~2' ~^* 752 ^ 2 ' 

a' 6' (T cr p 7 
and since the planes are to be perpendicular^ we have 

^ y' ^ _ n (9\ 

But on subtracting the second equation of (1) from the first, 
we have 

Equations (3) and (4) are two relations between Xy y, z the 
co-ordinates of any point of intersection of the surfaces ; and 
as they are of the same form they must be identical, with the 
exception of a factor. Multiplying then (3) by X, and equating 
the coefficients of the variables in the two equations, we have 

whence a^-y = a'-/3^ a»-c'=a»-7% V" - (^ ^ fi' ■- y\ 

These latter equations show that the principal sections of the 
surfaces have the same foci : such surfaces are called confocal, 
and possess many remarkable properties. Since equation (3) 
cannot be true erenerally, imless one at least of the terms be 
negative, it appears thai one of the surfaces must be a hyper- 
-boloid. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OF TANGENTS TO CURVES, NORMAL AND OSCULATING PLANES. 

(176) A curve in general is determined by the intersection 
of two surfaces, and at every point of the line of intersection two 
tangent planes can be drawn, one to each surface ; the inter- 
section of these two planes is a tangent line to the curve. To 
find its equations let ^ _. q t? = 

be the equations to the two surfaces; the equations to their 
tangent planes are 

As these are drawn at the same point, the co-ordinates Xy y, z 
are the same in both ; and when they intersect, «', y', si are the 
same. Hence, eliminating the quantities z' - z^ y' - y^ x' - x 
in succession, we find 

^'-^ y'-y ^"^ ny 

du dv du dv du dv du dv du dv du dv '" 
dy dz dz dy dz dx dx dz dx dy dy dx 

as the equations to the line which is a tangent at the point 
(Xy y, z) to the curve determined by the intersection of the 
surfaces ^ ^ 0, t? = 0. 

From the equations 

du y du y du J 

-r- dx -h -7- dy + -rr dz = 0, 
ax dy dz 

dv y dt> y dv y 

-r aic + -^ ejw + -— cfo « 0. 
dx dy dz 
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we find 

dx dy dz ^^v 

du dv du dv du dv du dv du dv du dv 

dy dz dz dy dz dx dx dz dx dy dy dx 

so that the equations to the tangent line may be put under the 
form 



z - z 



x' -x f/ -y 
dx dy dz 



(3), 



or a:'-a:= — (2j'-2), y' - y = ^(^ -»).... (4), 

a form which is convenient when two of the variables are given 
as functions of the third. 

(177) If one of the equations, as e^ « 0, do not involve one of 
the variables as z, it represents the projection of the curve on 
the plane of xy, and the equation 

, . ^ du , J ^ du 

represents both the projection of the tangent on the plane of (x, y) 
and the tangent at the corresponding point of the projection of 
the curve on that plane. Hence, generally, the projection on 
any plane of the tangent to a curve coincides with the tangent 
at the corresponding point of the projection of the curve on that 
plane. 

(178) Normal plane. A normal to a curve being defined as 
a straight line drawn perpendicular to a tangent through the 
point of contact, it is clear that there are an infinite number of 
such lines all lying in a plane perpendicular to the tangent line^ 
which is called the normal plane. The equation to this plane 
is evidently 

du dv du dv\ . , . Idu dv du dv\ , , ^ . 
dy dz dz dy) \dz dx dx dz) 



du dv du dv\ . , . ^ .. 



or {x' - x)dx + (y' -y)dy -{ (s^ - z)dz^O . ... (6). 

The differentials in this equation are to be got rid of by means 
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of the equations to the curve, from which we can find the ratios 
dxidyi dz. 

(179) If we put 

\dy dz dz dy) \dz dx dx dz) \dx dy dy dxj* 
the direction-cosines of the tangent and of the normal plane are, 
from equations (1) and (5), 
1^/^ dv _ du dv\ 1 fdu dv du dv\ 1 fdu ^ _ ^ ^\ 

A\dy dz dz dyj' A\dz ^ dx dz)^ A\dx dy dy dx) 

(7) 
or, from equations (3) and (6), • • • .v y, 

dx dy dz . . 
7 > ', f :**'V.o> 

(da^^dy' + dzy (da^ + dy" + d^t'y (dx^^dy' + dzj 
But by the direct application of geometrical conceptions, these 
may be expressed in simpler forms. A curve, whether plane or 
of double curvature, may be considered as the limit of a polygon, 
the sides of which are diminished in magnitude while they are 
increased in number indefinitely. Now if As be the length of a 
side of the polygon, the difference of the co-ordinates of the 
extremities of which are Ax, Ay, Az, the direction-cosines of the 

side of the polygon are 

Ax Ay Az 

As ' As' As' 
But as the sides of the polygon are diminished in magnitude 
while their number is increased indefinitely, the side coincides 
ultimately with the tangent to the curve, and the limits of these 
ratios are consequently the direction-cosines of the tangent; and 
as the length of the side is ultimately the increment of the arc s 
of the curve, the limits of these ratios or the direction-cosines 
of the tangent are, in the language of the differential calculus, 
expressed by dx dy dz 

ds ds ds 

or ds^ = dir' + dy^ + ds^. 

(180) Osculating plane. If we consider a curve as the limit 

l2 
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of a polygon, the sides of the latter are not necessarily all in one 
plane, but any two conterminous sides must be in the same 
plane, since they intersect. This plane passes through three of 
the angular points of the polygon; and as the polygon approaches 
to the curre as its limit, this plane tends to assume ultimately a 
determinate position, in which it is called the osculating plane. 
To find its equation we must express the condition that it 
passes through three consecutiye points of the curve ; that is, 
through three points of which the co-ordinates are 

^9 y, «, 

z + dx, y + cfy, z + cfe, 

X + 2dx + ^Xy y + 2dy + ePy, z + 2dz + ffz. 

Now, if in any equation F{xy y, z) ^ we substitute these 

values of the co-ordinates, it becomes in succession, 

F(x,y,z)+dF(Xyy,z)^0, 

F(x, y, z) + 2dF(Xy y, z) + d'FQc, y, «) = 0; 

and when these are taken simultaneously they are eqtdvalent to 

Fix, y, z) = 0, dF(Xy y, z) = 0, d'Fix, y, z) = 0. 
The equation to a plane passing through a point (x, y, z) may 
be assumed to be 

A(x - x) -^ B(y' - y)+ C(:^ - z) = (1); 

and if it be the osculating plane, that is, if it pass through three 
consecutive points of the curve, we must have, by what has just 

been said, j^jx + Bdy+ Cdz=^0 (2), 

Ad'x + Bd'y + CkPz = (3), 

Eliminating A, B, C ia turn between (2) and (3), we have 

^ s c 

dyd*z - dzd^y dzd^x - dxd^z dxd^y - dyd*x 
so that by eliminating A, B, C between (1) and (4), the equation 
to the osculating plane is 
(dyd^z - dzd^y) (x' - a:) + (dzd'x - dxcPz) {y' - y) 

+ {dxd^y - dyd^x) (s^ - z)^ 0. ,. .(5), 

It is obvious that this is perpendicular to the normal plane, and 
therefore passes through the tangent. 

In applying equation (6), if we keep it in the symmetrical 
form, we must consider x, y, z as functions of some other 
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variable ; but if we consider any one of them to be independent, 
of which the other two are Amotions given by the equations to 
the curve, the formula necessarily becomes unsymmetrical. 
Thus, if 2; be taken as the independent variable, so that ^z = 0, 
equation (5) becomes 

The following are applications of the preceding formulse to 
particular examples. 

(181) The equations of the equable spherical spiral are, by 
Art. (152), a^ + y» + ;2j» = 4r', a^ + j/" - 2rx^ 0, 

or s^+ 2rx = 4i^, a^ + y' - 2rx = 0. 

From these we find 

dy ^r -X dz ^ r 

dx y * dx z* 
so that the equations to the tangent become^ after obvious re- 
ductions, yy' A,{x-r)3!^rx, zz' -i- rx' ^ ^f" -- rx ; 
and the equation to the normal plane is 

(x' ^ x) + (y ^ y)"—^ - (:^ - z)"^^ 0. 

y ^ 

This, after reduction, may be put in the form 

j^ y) « U ' y / 

in which we see that it is satisfied by the equations 

X y z * 

and therefore it contains the radius of the sphere drawn to the 
point {x, y, «). 

The equation to the osculating plane is, taking z as the 
independent variable, 

«' {a?/ - r (y» - 2») } + j/y' + zs? = 4r'^ + r:c (y» - «»). 

(182) The equations to the spherical ellipse are (Art. 153) 

a:* V* «* 

Ta + Is + Ta = 1» :?* + y' + «" = r*. 
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o'(c'-A') 5»(a'-c') &(Jf-a*)' 
The equations to the tangent are 

x{d -£) y(j/ -y) z(jii -z) 

xai-f y^ -^ z3>-h* 
°^ a* (c' - V) ~ y (o» - <?) c'(i'-<0' 

The equation to the normal plane is 

o» (c» - J») - + y (a' - c*) 5^ + c* (*' - a") - = 0, 
a: y 2 

and therefore it passes always through the centre of the sphere. 

The equation to the osculating plane is somewhat complex^ 

but if we put 

and Bsf-Oy"^ Bh^ - C^ ^ L, 

Af--Ba?^Act-^Br^N, 
it takes the very symmetrical form 

L^^ix' -x) + ^f^(y' -y) + ^^(;i -z) = 0. 

(183) The equations to the helix being in the form 
X ^ a cos J , y =: a sin -r ^ a:* + y' = a', 

the equations to the tangent are 

si " X i/ - y z' - z 
- y X h ' 

If 9 be the angle which this line makes with the axis of Zy we 

find tan 9a-.: is therefore constant^ and the tangent is inclined 
h 

to the plane of (x, y) always at the same angle. The tangent 

meets the plane of (x, y) in points forming a curve, the equation 

to which is easily found. For, making 2;' » in the equations 

to the tangent, we have 

h (x' - x) - yz = 0, h (y' - y) -¥ xz = 0, 
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between which and the equations to the curve we have to elimi- 
nate Xy y, z. The last equations may be put in the form 

hx' ^hx-^ yz, hy' t^hy ^ xz; 
whence, by squaring and adding, 

A' (x'^ + tH^ hW + aV, 

and therefore ^' ^ ;i (*^ + y" " ^% 

(x" + y^^a'f . (a^ + y'^-a')* 
a; B a cos ^ ^ ^ , ^ « a sm ^^ ^ . 

But multiplying the equations by x and y and adding, we have 

^ + yy' - <^\ 

substituting in this for x and y, their preceding values, we have 

, {x'^^y^-a^j . . (x'^ + y'^^a'f 

X cos ^ ~ ^ + y sm -^ ^ = a ; 

a ^ a 

which is the equation to the involute of the circle. 
The equation to the normal plane is 

a-y ^yxf + h (z' - ;?) =5 0. 

The equation to the osculating plane will be most readily found 
by making z the independent variable, and therefore d^z = ; 
this gives us A (^'y _ y/^) + a'(z''Z)=0. 

In both of these equations, if we make x' = 0, y' = 0, we find 
z' = z, that is, both planes cut the axis of z at the same point, 
which is the corresponding co-ordinate of the point in the 
curve: their line of intersection is therefore parallel to the 
plane of (a?, y). It is easy to see that both planes are inclined at 
a constant angle to the plane of (x, y), the direction-cosine of the 
normal plane being j^ j^ 

(a:' + y» + A')* («* + *'/ 
and that of the osculating plane being 

a' a 



{a* + A'C^ + y")}' (a'^h'f 



the complement of the former, as is otherwise obvious. 
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lAne of Greatest Slope. 

(184) The line of greatest slope on a sur&ce^ starting from 
any pointy is such that its tangent always makes a greater angle 
with a given plane than any other tangent line to the surface 
drawn through the same point. Since all the tangent lines at 
any point of a surface lie in the tangent plane^ that one which 
is perpendicular to the intersection of the tangent plane with the 
given plane^ makes the greatest angle with the plane. Hence 
the line of greatest slope on any surface has its tangent at every 
point perpendicular to the intersection of the tangent plane and 
the given plane. Take the plane of (x, y) as the given plane^ 
and let the equation to the surface be 

F{x,y,z)r.o (1), 

so that the equation to the tangent plane at the point (x^ y, z) is 

dxe intersection of which with the plane of {x, y) is given by 

the equations 

. ^ dF . dF , dF dF dF ,„. 

^-'' ^^■^^^'•^^^^^^"^••••('^^ 
The equations to the tangent to the required curve^ at the 
point (x, y, z), are in the form 

x' - X y' -' y z' - z . . ^ 

dx dy dz 

and if the lines (2) and (3) are perpendicular^ we have 

dF , dF . ^ ... 

T- dy " -r-dxrz (4). 

dx ^ dy ^ 

This differential equation^ which expresses the general pro- 
perty of the line of greatest slope, combined with the equation 
(1), will serve to determine it; and if between (1) and (4) we 
eliminate 2, we shall obtain a differential equation between 
X and y, which on integration gives the projection of the line 
of greatest slope on the plane of (xy y). 

(186) Let the given surface be the ellipsoid 

^ y* ^- 1 



e 
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and the given plane^ as before, the plane of (x, y); then equation 

(4) becomes ^ y 

-a rfy - ra ^ = ^> 
a 

or a» ^-J»^=0; 

X y 

in which the yariable z does not appear. The integral is 

of" = (Y' 
The constant (7 is to be determined by the condition of the line 
of greatest slope passing through any given point : if the co-ordi- 
nates of this be a, /3, the preceding equation becomes 

The intersection of this cylinder with the ellipsoid will give 
in general a curve of double curvature : but if the point (a, /3) 
lie in one of the principal planes of (y, z) or {x, z) the line 
of greatest slope is plane ; for if it lie in the plane of (y, z), 
a = 0, and therefore x = 0, showing that the section of the ellip- 
soid by the plane of (y, z), is the line of greatest slope. 

(186) Let the given surface be that represented by the gene- 
ral equation /y\ 

the nature of which will be explained in the following chapter. 
In this case equation (4) becomes 

xdx + ydy = 0, 
the integral of which is « /»-/.«. 

so that the line of greatest slope in these surfaces is projected 
on the plane of (a?, y) in a circle, the centre of which is at the 
origin ; that is, the line is determined by the intersection of the 
surface with a right circular cylinder, of which the axis is the 
axis oiz. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OF THB GENERATION OF SURFACES BY THE MOTION OF CURVES. 

(187) In investigating the equation to the plane (Art. 38), 
and those to the hyperboloid of one sheets and hyperbolic para- 
boloid (Arts. 138 and 141), we considered these surfaces as 
traced out by the motion of a straight line constrained to move 
in a certain manner. An extension of this method gives us the 
means of conveniently classifying and discussing surfaces of 
which the equations are of a degree higher than the second. 
The general theory of the process for finding the equations to 
surfaces defined as generated by the motion of a curve may be 
explained in the following manner. 

(188) A line is represented by two equations to surfaces 
involving a:, y, z and constants ; we may suppose one of the 
constants in each equation to be arbitrary, and to admit of an 
indefinite number of values, corresponding to which the surface 
assumes different forms or positions ; for the form and position 
of a surface depend on the values assigned to the constants in its 
equation. If we assume the equations to be solved with respect 
to these arbitrary constants, or parameters as they are styled, 
they are in the form 

/(«, y> «) = c, fix, y,z)r,o, (1), 

or, as we may write them, 

wo, t? = Cj (l')« 

Now, on assigning different values to c and c^ , the line deter- 
mined by these two equations will change in form or in position, 
or in both, in consequence of the change in the surfaces. If c 
and Cj be independent, the line may be made to occupy all 
points within the space for which the equations (1') are satisfied 
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by possible values of the variables^ so that it will trace out a 
solid locus. But if we assume a relation to exist between c and 
Cj, whicli may be expressed by the equation 

yj, (c, cj =0, or Cj = 0(c) (2); 

dien for each value of c the curve will assume only one deter- 
minate form or position^ and in passing through all its forms and 
positions it will trace out a surface. To determine the equation 
to this surface it is clear that we must obtain a relation between 
Zf y, and z, independent of the quantity c, which determines by 
its successive values the successive forms and positions of the 
curve. This is easily done by eliminating c between the equa- 
tions u^c, t? = 0(c) (3), 

the result of which is evidently 

<? = «(«) (4). 

(189) Hence^ when the parameters in the equation to the 
generator are given explicitly, it is very easy to find the equation 
to the surface, as when the relation between the parameters is 
given, the elimination is at once effected. Thus, for example, 
in finding the equation to the plane, since we suppose the gene- 
rator to move parallel to itself, the quantities a and b of the 
equations x = az -^p, y - bz -\- q, 

of Art. (26) are constant, and p and q are the variable para- 
meters, so that if they be written on one side of the equations, 
these then become x - az= p, y - bz = q. 

Now the relation between p and y is to be foimd by the con- 
dition that the generator shall pass always through the director, 
of which the equations may be written 

X = Iz -¥ h, y ^ mz + k, 
the condition for which is, by equation (6) of Art. (30), 

p " h _^q - k 
a -I b-m* 
and this equation is the form of (2) appropriate to the present 
case. Hence, eliminating p and q by means of the equations 

X - az=py y - bz = q, 

/;, X " az - h y - bz - k 

we find = — =s ^— ; , 

a -I b - m 
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as the equation to the plane^ which is evidently of the first 
degree in x, y, z. 

(190) In what precedes we have assumed that there is only 
one variable parameter involved in the two equations to the 
generator^ but the subject may be considered more generally. 
For we may suppose the equations to the generator to contain n 
parameters c, , c,. . . .c^, so that they may be written 

fix, y, z, Cj, c,. . . .O = ^y /i(^> y> ^» ^i> ^a- • • -O "= ^• 
Then in order that the motion of the generator may be com- 
pletely regulated^ so that it shall trace out a surface^ the n 
parameters must be connected by n - 1 relations, so as to leave 
one independent quantity only. If these relations be 

the equation to the surface will be found by eliminating the n 
parameters between these n-l equations and the two equations 
of the generator, making n + 1 in all. 

(191) It usually happens in practice that the relation between 
the constants is not given directly, but is to be deduced from 
the geometrical condition that the generator shall pass always 
through some given director-line, as was the case in the pre- 
ceding example. It is easy to see that such a geometrical 
condition always corresponds to one relation between the pa- 
rameters. For if the equations to the director be 

F{Xy y, z) « 0, jPj (a:, y, z) = 0, 
in order to express that the generator passes constantly through 
it, we must make Xy y, z the same in these equations and in the 
equations to the generator 

/(«, y, «, ^1 — O = ^» /i (j^y y> ^y ^1- • • -O = ^• 

Between these four equations we may eUminate the three quan- 
tities Xy y, r, so that we shall obtain a result involving c^yC^,,.c^ 
only, and which may be written as 

which is one relation between the parameters. A similar result 
may be obtained for every director on which the generator is 
constrained to rest, and consequently a curve which contains n 
constants in its equations, may be made to rest on n - 1 directors. 
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(192) When there is only one director we may obtain the 
result of the final elimination without previously finding the 
relation between the parameters which we have denoted by the 
equation c^ = (c). Let the equations to the generator be 

w = c, t? = (c), 
u and V being functions of x,y,z; and the equations to the 
director p(^^^ y^ ^) = 0, F, (x, y, z) = 0. 

Then if a:', y', 2^ be the current co-ordinates of the generator, and 
u'f v' the values of u and v, when x', y\ «' are substituted for 
^> y> ^9 the equations to the generator may be written as 

and if we eliminate x. y, z between these equations and the 
equations of the director! we shall obtain a result in :r', y', ^ 
independent of x, y, z, and which is therefore true for all points 
of the generator in all its positions, and consequently must be 
the equation of the required locus. 

(193) Sometimes instead of assigning a director through 
which the generator is to pass, the geometrical condition to 
which it is subject is, that the locus shall circumscribe a given 
surface, but this condition may be at once reduced to the pre- 
ceding. For let F^^^ y, ;?) = 

be the equation to the surface which is to be circumscribed, 
then the direction-cosines of the normal are proportional to 

-T' > -T- > -;- • O^ ^^ other hand, the direction-cosines of the 
ax ay az 

tangent to the curve determined by the equations 



are proportional to 



w = c, t? = Cj , 



du dv du dv .p du dv du dv _ ^ 
dy dz dz dy * dz dx dx dz * 

du dv du dv ^ j^ 

But since the surface described by the generator is to circum- 
scribe the surface F{x, y, z) = 0, the generator must touch it in 
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every position^ and therefore be perpendicular to the normal. 
Consequently we have the condition 

^dF ^dF ^dF 
ax ay dz 

This is a relation between a:, y, z which holds for all points in 
which the surfaces touch each other, and may be considered as 
the equation to a surface passing through the curve of contact. 
The generator therefore may be considered as constrained to 
pass through a director determined by the equations 

^, V ^dF ^dF ^dF 

F(.,y,.)=0, P_.Q_.ii_=o. 

(194) It is to be observed that surfaces generated in the 
manner we have been considering may differ from each other in 
two ways— either by having different generators or different 
directors. Those surfaces which admit of the same generator, 
that is, for which the forms of the functions y* and /j , or u and t? 
in Art. (188), are the same, are said to belong to the same 
family y while the individual surfaces are distinguished by dif- 
ferences in the forms of the functions xp^, \p2^ ^^*> ^^^ ^^> ^ ^^ 
nature of the directors on which the generator rests. In the 
examples with which we shall illustrate the theory we shall 
consider only two families of surfaces — ^those which have a 
straight line, and those which have a circle as generators. The 
former, or ruled surfaces, as we have previously termed them, 
are conveniently divided into the two classes of skew and 
developable surfaces, the nature of the distinction between 
which was explained in Arts. (136) and (160). Since the equa- 
tions to a straight line contain four independent constants which 
may be considered as parameters, it appears from Art. (191) 
that no ruled surface can have more than three directors, as is 
the case in the hyperboloid of one sheet where they are straight 
lines. 

(196) It ijs only, however, in skew surfaces that there can be 
so many as three directors; for since in developable surfaces 
the successive generators intersect, the condition that this should 
happen gives one relation between the parameters. Thus, if we 
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suppose x,y,ztohe the current co-ordinates of one director, 
^ift/is «i of the other, their equations being 

F(x, y,z) = 0, F,(x,y,z)^0 (I), 

^2(^i> yi> «i) - 0, F,(x,, y„ O " (2), 

the equations to the generator in any position are 

^Jll^lz^^izJ (3), 

^-^1 y-Vi ^-^1 

^3 t/f ^ being the current co-ordinates of the generator. Now, 
since two successiye generators intersect, the points x, y, 2, 
^nVii «i must be so taken that the tangents to the curves at 
those points are in the same plane, see Art. (160); and the 
equations of the tangents to (1) and (2) being 

Izf = Jij^y = ?jif (4). 

dx dy dz 

flzfl = l^i = ?j:Ji (5). 

cfej dy^ dz^ ^ ^ * 

the condition for these lying in the same plane is, by Art. (30), 

(dydz^-dy^dz)(x-x^)+(dzdXj-dxdz^(i/-y^+(dxdy^-dx^dy)(z-'Z^)=0 

(6). 

The differentials in this equation may be eliminated by means 

of the differentials of (1) and (2), and then (6) is a relation 
between the quantities x, y, &c., which, combined with the six 
equations (1), (2) and (3), gives seven equations, between which 
the six quantities x, y, &c., may be eliminated, and a relation 
obtained between x', y', z', which is the equation to the develop- 
able surface. 

(196) Since the successive generators of a developable surface 
intersect, they will by their intersection determine a curve to 
which they are all tangents. This curve has been called by 
French writers the " Arfete de rebroussement " of the develop- 
able surface, and the term has been translated into the English 
phrase " edge of regression" : perhaps, however, the name 
"cuspidal edge" expresses better the meaning of the French 
words. This curve is a remarkable line on the surface, as it is a 
prominent edge which offers a salient angle in all plane sections 
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except those which pass through a generator. It appears from 
the nature of the curve that the surface falls away from it in two 
sheets^ so that it is an extreme boundary to the surface : it is 
evidently a curve of double curvature, since if it were a plane 
curve its tangents would lie all in one plane, and the developable 
surface would then be reduced to a plane. The student may 
perhaps obtain a more distinct idea of the nature of this line by 
the inspection of fig. (27). 

(197) Every developable surface has a cuspidal edge peculiar 
to itself; in the case of cones it is reduced to a point, and in 
cylinders this point is removed to an infinite distance. Hence, 
when the equations to any curve of double curvature are given, 
we may find the equation to the developable surface of which it 
is the edge ; for if its equations be 

Fix, y, z) = 0, F^{x, y, z) = 0, 
and those to its tangent at a point x, y, z, 

x' "X _^y' -y z' -z 
dx dy dz ^ 

we may between these four equations eliminate x, y, Zy and 
obtain a relation between x'y y\ z', which is the equation to the 
developable surface. The method of finding the equations to 
the edge when that to the surface is given, will be found in the 
Chapter on Singular Points and Lines in Surfaces. 

There is a third mode of considering the generation of de- 
velopable surfaces, which we shall explain in the next chapter. 

Cylindrical Surfaces. 

(198) Cylindrical surfaces are those which are generated by 
the motion of a straight line which always remains parallel to a 
given position. To find the general equation to such surfaces, 
let the equations to the generator be 

ixl-x xf-y z' -z 

I " m "^ n ^ ^' 

then /, m, n, being the direction-cosines, are constant, while 
x, y, z vary from one position of the generator to another. The 
preceding equations may be written in the form 

ly' - mx' = ly " mx, Isi -nx' ^Iz - nx (2), 
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in each of which the second side may he looked on as a single 
variable parameter, so that they are given explicitly as c and c^ 
in Art. (188). But in order that the generator may move so as 
to trace out a surface, some relation between these parameters 
must exist ; and we may express this by writing the equation 

Iz - nx = (^ (ly - mx) (3). 

Eliminating a, /3, 7 between (2) and (3), we have 

Iz -nal ^^ (/y' - im!) (4) 

as the general equation to cylindrical surfaces, the individual 
surface being determined by the nature of the function 0. 

(199) If we assume that the generator is determined by the 
more general equations 

Ix-^my -^ nz^ 8, \x + m,y -vn^z ^\. . ,. (5), 
we easily find the general equation to cylindrical surfaces to be 

l^ + m^y + «j2; = (& + my + nz) (6), 

so that if we have given an equation in which one linear fiinc- 
tion of Xj y, z is made equal to any function of another linear 
function of these variables, that equation represents a cylindrical 
surface. 

(200) To find the equation to a cylinder of which the director 
is a plane curve determined by the equations 

Aa: + pty + v« = 8, jP(a:, y, «) = (7), 

let the equations to the generator be 



X - X ^y - y _z - z 



(8); 



I m n 

between these four equations we have to eliminate Xy y, and z. 
Each of the ratios (8) is equal to 

\{x' - x)-\- yi^iy' -y)-\- V (z* - z) _ \x' + yi/y' -\- vz' - S 
l\ + mfjt. + ny l\ + nifji, + ny * 

in virtue of the first of equations (7). Hence if we put 

l\ + mfjL + ny = ky 

we find a: = a:' - - (Xx' + pty' + vz' - 8), 

y^y'-^ (Aa;' + yjy' + vt! - S), 

« = 2j' - - (Aa:' + yAf + v^' - 8) ; 

K M 
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and these values being substituted in the equation F{x, y, «) = 0, 
give a relation between x'^ y\ z' and constants^ which is the equa- 
tion to the cylinder. 

(201) Let the director be the ellipse 

a? y^ 
«=0, -+|., = 1. 
a 

In this case A = 0, /tx = 0, v = 1, S = 0, A; = ^2, whence 



X = 



no! - Iz ny' - mz 

n nj 



so that the equation to the cylinder is 

— ? ^ y « w- 

(202) Let the cylinder circumscribe the ellipsoid 

Jla' + ^y + ^ V = 1 (10); 

then by Art (167) the director is determined by equation (10) 

combined with jij,. + ^'^y + j;'nz = o (11), 

the equations to the generator being 

lzJL^lzy.= ^ljLA^r (12). 

I m n 

But on combining equations (11) and (12), we have in virtue 

of (10) Axsi + A'yy' + A'zz' =1 (13), 

and we may use (11) and (13) for the elimination of x, y, z 
instead of (10) and (11). From (12) we have 

X = x' -Ivy y = y^ - mr, z = z' - nr ; 
which substituted in (11) and (12) gives 

Alx' + A'my + A'nz - (AP + A'm^ + A'n^) r = ... (14), 
And' + -4^ + A'^ - 1 - {Aloi + Amt/ + -4W) r = ... (15). 
Eliminating r between (14) and (15), we obtain 
(^r+^W+^ VX^^'V^y V^V*-l><^&'+^'my'+^W)» ... (1 6), 

as the equation to the circumscribing cylinder. If p be the 
semidiameter of the ellipsoid which is parallel to the generators 
of the cylinder, its direction-cosines are /, w, w, and hence from 
(10) we find i 

9 
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which, substituted in (16), makes the equation to the cylinder 

Ax^ + Ay"" + .4 V^ '\^f? (Alx' + Amy' + A'nzJ : 
in this may be recognized the form (6) of (Art. 149) for the 
equation to a surface of the second order which circumscribes 
another surface of the same order. 

Conical Surfaces. 

(203) Conical surfaces are generated by the motion of a straight 
line which passes constantly through a fixed point. To find their 
general equation, let a, i, c be the co-ordinates of the fixed 
point; then the equations to the generator may be written as 

x-ay-bz-c ,^. 

I m n 

, x-aly-bm ^^. 

whence = - , = — (2). 

z - c n z - c n 

Now a, J, c are constant, while /, m, n are the variable para- 
meters, since they vary with the position of the generator : hence 

in equations (2) the ratios - , — may be considered as parameters 

n n 

given explicitly, and in order that the generator may' in its 

motion trace out a surface, the one of these must be some 

function of the other, which is expressed by writing 

^ = «(^) (3), 

whence eliminating i, m, n by means of (2), we have 

x- a /y - i\ , X 

z- c \z- c I 
as the general equation to conical surfaces. 

If the fixed point be taken as origin a = 0, i = 0, c = 0, and 
the equation (4) becomes 



This may be written as 



f=*«i w 



*(Mi=«. 



in which fdrm we see that it is equivalent to saying that it is a 

M 2 
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homogeneous function of x, y, z equated to zero : so that we 
have thus extended to all conical surfaces the remark made in 
Art. (81) on cones of the second degree. 

(204) Let the cone be that of which the director is the plane 
curve determined by the equations 

Ix + my ■¥ nz =-i, F{x, y, z) == (6). 

If the co-ordinates of the vertex be a, J, c, the equations to 
the generator may be written as 



x' - a ^t/ - b z' - c 



0). 



X -a y - h z - c 
since it passes through the point (a^ h, c), and also through a 
point X, y, z of the director. Each of these ratios is equal to 

l(x'-a) + m (y' - h) + n (z' - c) ^l {x' - a) -^ m{t/ - b) + n {z' - c) 
I (x - a) + m (y - b) -^ n (z - c)^ 8 - (fa + mJ + wc) ' 

in virtue of the first of equations (6). Hence if we put 

fa + mJ + wc = rf, we find 

Ix + my ^ nz -a 
It! + my' + nz' - d^ 



Ix' + my' + nz' - d^ 

which values substituted in F(x^ y, z) = 0, give a relation 
between x', y', z which is the required equation. If the director 
lie in the plane of (x, y), so that /«0, m=0, n = l,8=0, rf=c, 
the resulting equation is 

^ fasf - ex' bz - cy'\ ^ .. 

^[t^'^^)'' («> 

If the director be the circle of which the equations are 

« = 0, a? + y^ = r^, 
then the equation to an oblique cone with a circular base is 

(az' - ex'y + (bz' - cy'y = y^ (/ - c)\ . . . (9). 

(205) Let the cone circumscribe the ellipsoid 

Ax' ■¥ A'y' + A"z' ^ 1 (10); 
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then by equation (17) of Art. (165) the curve of contact is given 
by the combination of (10) with 

Aax + A'by + A'cz =1 (1 1), 

a, by c being the co-ordinates of the vertex of the cone. 
The equations to the generator may be written 

^Jlf^lzl^i^" (12> 

a - X h - y c -z 

On subtracting (10) from (1 1), and multiplying each term by the 
corresponding member of (12), we have 

Axx' + A'yy' + A"zz' =1 (13), 

and the system (11) and (13) may be used instead of (10) and 
(11) for the elimination of a;, y, z. Multiply the numerator and 
denominator of each member of (12) by Aa, A'b, A!c respec- 
tively, and add, then by Theorem i. of Art. (22) each member 
of (12) is equal to 

Aa{7l - x)^ Ah{x/ --y)-¥ Acjt! --z^ Aacd -^ Alhf -^ AUct! -\ 
Aa (a - ar) + A'b (b - y) + A"c (c - z) Aa^ + ^'i' + A'& - 1 ' 
in virtue of (10) and (12). Again, doing the same with 
Ajly A!y'y A'siy we have each ratio equal to 
Ax'Qjii-x)^A't/{y' ^ y)+A'z'{z'-z) Acd^ + AY + ^^ ■ 1 
Az' (a - x)^-A'y'{b -y) + A'z' {c-z) Aax' -h A'bt/ -^ A'cz' -- 1 
and hence equating these ratios, we have 
(Ad'-hAb'+AV- l){Ax'^+Ay+Az'^- l)=(Aax'-^Aby'+Acz- If 

.... (14), 
as the equation to the cone. 

Let the distance of (a, J, c) from the origin be r, and its direc- 
tion-cosines therefore -,-,-, and let p be the portion of r 

r T T 

intercepted between the surface and the origin, or the diameter 
to the plane of contact, then at the extremity of p 

r r 

which being substituted in (10) give 



x=^a-y y = b-, z = c-, 

T T T 



9 



so that the equation to the circumscribing cone may be written 
{f - p') (Ax"^ +AY + A'z'' - I) = p' (Aax' + A'by' + A'cz' - 1)'. 
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Conoidal Surfaces. 

(206) Conoidal surfaces are generated by the motion of a 
straight line which passes through a fixed axis and remains 
always perpendicular to it. 

Let the equations to the axis be 

x-a _ y-h z-c . 

I m n 
then^ since the generator is perpendicular to this axis, it lies in 
the plane Ix^my + nz^i (2), 

and also in some plane passing through the axis^ the equation to 
which may be written 

n (y - h) - m {z - c) =^ Z^{n{x - a) - I {z - c)}. . . .f 3), 

and 8 and Sj being the arbitrary parameters, there must be some 
relation between them, as g ^ ^ (^g \ . 

whence we have 

1 ^ (n{y "b)- m{z- c)\ 

as the general equation to conoidal surfaces. If we take the 
axis of ^ as the axis of the surface, we have /=0, m = 0, w=l, 
a a 0, i = 0, c = 0, so that in this case the equation becomes 

showing that the ordinate parallel to the axis of the conoid is 
equal to a homogeneous function of dimensions in x and y. 
This is the class of surfaces treated of in Art. (186). 

(207) Let the director be the plane curve determined by the 

equations Ix + my ■¥ nz =^ S, F(x, y, z) = 0, 

and take the axis of z as the axis of the surface ; then the 
equations to the generator are 

X y ' 

x'y y\ z being the current co-ordinates of the generator : from 

these we have 

X y _lx ^ my _ Ix + my Ix + my 
x y & + my S - fiz S - nz 



Z = Zy 
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, , i - nz , S - nz' , 

whence x= x y-, ; , y ^y j-, j , z = z, 

Ix ^my ' ^ ^ Ix +my 

which values^ substituted in JF'(a:, y, z) «= 0, give 

\ Ix + my' ^ Ix' ■¥ my' ^ ) 
as the equation to the conoid. 

(208) Let the director be the circle of which the equations are 

x^h, y^ -\. ti? ^ a^ ; 
then the equation to the conoid is 

^ + ;?'* = a\ or a:' V = aV* - by\ 

X 

This surface is called the cono-cuneus of Wallis, that mathema- 
tician having been the first who conceived it and investigated its 
properties. It is easy to see that planes z =±c parallel to {x'y y') 
cut it in two straight lines so long as c is less than a^ but when 
c is greater than this value the planes do not meet it, so that the 
surface is limited within the space included between the planes 
z = •\- a^ z ^ — a. 

(209) To find the equation to the tangent plane and the 
nature of the contact in the cono-cuneus. Dropping the accents 
we may write the equation to the surface as 

then, x'f y y z being the current co-ordinates of the tangent plane, 
its equation is a?zz' -• {<^ •- s?)xx + Vyy' ^ (x^z". 

To find the lines in which this meets the surface, we must com- 
bine these equations with 

(a' - z") x'^ - hY = 0. 
The second equation gives 

Vyy' = a? {s?--zz') + (a» - ^) xx ', 
from which, on eliminating y and y by means of the first and 
third equations, we have 

(a' - ;ff{a^ - z'^f x' ^xz(z- z') + (a» - 2!')x' ; 
whence, by squaring both sides and omitting the terms which 
destroy each other, we find 

(a' - ;5*) (z' - z") x" = x'z' (z - zj + 2xz (a' - ^) (z - z)x. 



, z =z, 
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This may be put in the form 

{z-%') [(a' - z^) {x'^iz + z') - 2xzx'] - a?^ {z - z')] = 0, 
which it is easy to see may be split into the two factors 

(a' - z^) {x"" (;? + O - 2xzx'} -a?s?{z' z') = 0. 
The former, combined with the equation to the tangent plane, 
gives a straight line which is in fact the generator, the other 
gives a curve of the third order. Hence the tangent plane cuts 
the surface in two lines, one of the first, the other of the third 
order. 

(210) Let the director of the conoid be the helix of which 
the equations are 

X = a cos nz^ ^ = a sin nz. 
The equations to the generator are 

X y 
whence ^y __ y'^ ^ q^ ^j. ^ gj^ ^^ _ y' ^^g nz^^\ 

and the equation to the conoid is, therefore, 

di sin nz - y cos nz! = 0. 
This remarkable surface, which may be called the ^* skew screw 
surface," to distinguish it from another of which we shall speak 
presently, is that which forms the under surface of a spiral 
staircase, and is consequently one which is frequently presented 
to the eye, and is also easily constructed. 

To find the equation to the tangent plane ; the equation to the 
surface being x^\xLnz-y cos nz = 0, 

that to the tangent plane is 
sin nz {x -x)- cos nz {y' -y) + n(x cos nz + y sin nz) (z' - z)^ 0; 

but since = -7-^ — this may be reduced to 

cos nz sin nz 

yx' - xy' ■¥n(ai^ + y^) (z' - «) = 0. 

(211) Let the conoid circumscribe the sphere 

(x-af + (y-Pf + (z-yJ=r' (1), 

the equations to the generator being 

u = x'y - y'x =0, t? =»«'-;?= 0, 



— =!:-, z = Z 
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the equation of Art. (193) becomes 

dx dy 
so that in this case the director consists of (1) combined with 

a:(a; - a) + y (y - /3) = (2). 

The equations to the generator 

X y 

give '' y "' (^ - «) + y' (y - fi) ^' (a? - g) + y' (y - /3) 
X y x{x-a) + y(y - ^) 

in virtae of (2), consequently 

a;' (a? - o) + y' (y - /3) = ; 
x-a y- ^ _ (a; - g) y' - (y - /3) a:' /3a;' - oy' . 
y' - x' a;'» + y" ~ a;" + y" ' 

whence a:-« = y'^^, y-/3 = -a;'^^; 

and, on substituting in (1), we have 

(fix- - ay'f = (x" + y") {r» - (z' - yj] 
as the required equation. 

Skew Surfaces having more than one Director, 

(212) In the families of surfaces which we have been 
considering there is only one director, so that the requisite 
eliminations are sufficiently simple ; we shall now give some 
examples of the investigation of the equations of ruled surfaces 
which have more than one director. The equations to the 
generator, when put in the form 

x-a _ y-/3 z - y 
I m n ^ 

appear to contain six parameters, but as they can always be 
reduced to the form 

X == az -¥ p, y = bz + q, 
we see that there are really only four independent parameters. 
The condition that the generator shall pass through a director 
gives one relation between the constants, and if there be three 
directors we have thus three equations involving the constants 
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which, combined with the two equations to the generator, give 
XLS five equations, between which the four parameters may be 
eliminated, and an equation obtained between x, y, z, which is 
die equation to Uie sur£u^. 

(213) Find the equation to the surface generated by the 
motion of a straight line which passes through the circumference 
of a circle, and also through two straight lines at right angles to 
each other and parallel to the plane of the circle, their shortest 
distance passing through its centre. Taking the centre of the 
circle as origin and the axis of x coinciding with the shortest 
distance, the equations to the directors are 
(1) 2r = 0, y* + «* = a*, (2) z = 0, x = by (3) y = 0, 2r = - ft. 
The equations to the generating line are 

X -a _ y~)3 _z- y, 
I "" 

As it intersects (2), we have 



m n 



X -b z 3 n 

and - = 



/ n I X -b' 

As it intersects (3) 

i±i-y and ^ = -JL_. 
/ m I X ^ b 

As it meets (1), a, )3, y may be supposed to satisfy these equa- 
tions, and as a =r 0, the equations to the generator give 

n xz bz 

y^z-'rx^z- 



l X - b X - b* 

^ m xy by 

/ X -{^ b X + b 

so that y' + ^ = f! 

{x + by ^ {x- by V 

is the required equation. 

(214) Find the equation to a surface defined in the follow- 
ing manner. On the opposite sides AB, CD (fig. 28) of an 
oblique parallelogram are described two semicircles having their 
planes perpendicular to that of the parallelogram ; the surface 
is traced out by a straight line which rests on these semicircles 
and on a straight line MON passing through the centre of the 
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paraUelogram and perpendicular to the plane of the circles. 
Take the plane of the parallelogram as the plane of {Xy y), and 
the straight line MON as the axis of y : then if be the origin, 
the equations to the three directors may be written as 

a; = 0, 2 = (I), 

y=.J, {x-df^s^^r" (2), 

y = J, {x + af -^ :?^f^ (3). 

We may at once express the condition that the generator passes 
dirough the director (1) by writing its equations 

^ = a(y-i3), ;? = 7(y-/3) (4). 

The conditions that it shall rest on (2) and (3) give the equations 

{ a (i + /3) + a}^ + 7^ Ci + /3/ = r^ (6), 

[a (i - i3) + a}* + y (* - i3/ = ^ (6); 

from which, by subtraction, we have 

j3 (Ja' + aa + iy') = (7). 

This equation may be satisfied by )3 = 0, but that would corre- 
spond to the generator passing always through the origin, in 
which case the surface would be a cone ; we take, therefore, the 

other solution baUaa-vby'^0 (8); 

which, being substituted in (5), reduces it to 

(y-i3')aa = i(r^-a') (9> 

Between the four equations (4), (8), (9) we may eliminate the 
three parameters a, j3, 7, and we obtain as the final equation, 
which is that of the surface, 

{axy + h{a?^ s?)y^hVa? + J' (r» - a') 2*. 

(215) When there are only two directors, some other geome- 
trical relation must be assigned in order that the motion of the 
generator may be completely regulated. The condition most 
usually taken is that the generator shall remain parallel to a 
fixed plane ; in this case we may find a general equation for the 
class of surfaces so generated. Taking the plane of {Xy y) as 
parallel to the fixed plane, the equations to the generator are 

5j = a, y = /3a; + 7. 
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Now the conditions of the generator resting on two directors 
give two relations between the parameters 

^ («. 0. 7) = 0, xP,(a, /3, 7) = ; 
from which we may find values for two of them in terms of the 
third,as /3 = «(«), y = «. («)• 

Eliminating then a, )3, 7 between these equations and those to 
the generator, we have 

y = a:0 (z) + 0^ (z) 
as the general equation to ruled surfaces, generated by the 
motion of a straight line which is always parallel to the plane of 

(216) As an example of such surfaces take the following. 
A sphere touches a circle of equal radius in the centre; the 
surface is traced out by a straight line which, always parallel 
to a plane perpendicular to that of the circle, touches the sphere 
and passes through the circumference of the circle. Take the 
plane of the circle as that of (x, y), its centre being the origin, 
and the plane of (x, z) parallel to the fixed plane ; the equations 

to the generator are ^j ^ a, y = (iz + y (I); 

those to the directors are 

a:* + y* = a% « = (2), 

a? + y^ -^ s? " 2az = Oy (iy + z - a == (3), 

the last equation being the condition that the generator shall 
touch the sphere. The condition of the generator passing 
through (2) gives the equation 

a* + 7» = a» (4); 

the condition that it shall pass through (3) gives 

(i (a'j3 + 2ay - jSy^ = 0. 
This may be satisfied by /3 = 0, which would lead to the equa- 
tion of a cylinder perpendicular to the plane of (x, y), a solution 
which evidendy satisfies the geometrical conditions. The other 
factor gives a^/3 + 2ay - jSy* = (6). 

Between (1), (4) and (6) we may eliminate a, /3, 7, and we 
obtain as the equation to the surface 

xy = (a' - a^) {a? - 2az)\ 
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Developable Surfaces, 

(217) In Art. (197) we showed that any developable surface 
may be considered as generated by the motion of a straight 
line which is always a tangent to the cuspidal edge. Let the 
equations to the cuspidal edge be 

then, if z'y y\ z be the current co-oi'dinates of the tangent, its 
equations may be written 

X -^ {£) = 0' (z) (z - z% 
y'-xP(z)^xP'(iz)(z'-z); 

between these two equations we may eliminate 2, and we then 
obtain an equation between x', y', z, which is the equation to 
the surface. 

(218) Thus if the cuspidal edge be the helix 

X = a cos nz, y = a sin nz, 
the equations to the tangent are 

x' - a cos nz = - na sin nz (z - z), 
y' - a sin nz = na cos nz (z - z). 

To eliminate z, multiply by cos nz, sin nz and add, then 

X cos nz -\- y' sin nz = a ; 
squaring both equations and adding, we have 

x'^ + y'^-a'^^^n^a^dz'-zy; 

whence z = z T ^ !/ ~ ^ ) ^ 

na 

and therefore 

r .^{x"^y^-a'j\ , . r ,^{x'^-^y^-(^j\ 
X cos Inz + ^i ^ ^V + y svnlnz =F ^^ ^ ^ > = a> 

which is the equation to the surface. 

(219) This surface is called the " developable screw surface," 
to distinguish it from that of which we treated in Art. (210). 
It is obvious from the form of the equation that the surface falls 
back from the cuspidal edge ; for as the equation becomes im- 
possible when ^'2 ^ ya < ^8^ 
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no part of the surface lies within the cylinder on which the 
helix is traced. If in the equation to the surface we make 
z = 0, we have 

x' cos ^^ ^ — T y sin ^ ^ = a, 

a ^ a 

showing that the section of the surface by the plane of (x', y) is 
the involute of the circle. 

If we take the upper of the double signs in the equation to 
the surface, we find that the direction-cosines of the tangent 
plane are proportional to 



cos 



<nz — 1- > — , sin <nz — > — 

t a J a I a J a 

and n(ji^ + y^ - ay ; 

from which we see that the cosine of the inclination of the 
tangent plane to the plane of (x, y) is 

na 



(1 + nWf 



and is therefore constant. 

(220) Let the cuspidal edge be the equable spherical spiral 
of which the equations are 

y^ ^2rx-'a?y «* = 2rx. 
The equations to the tangent are 

yy' -{r - x)x ^ rxy zz = r (a: + x'); 
if we take the values of y and z derived from the second pair of 
equations and substitute them in the first pair, we obtain the 
two following quadratic equations in Xy 

{(r ^xJ + ^}a?-\- 2r (rx' - x'^ - y'») x + r^x" = 0, 

r^a? + 2r {rx - z^) x + r^x'^ = 0. 
Between these two equations we may eliminate x, and the result 
is, after simplifying and dividing by f^x'^y 
x^ {x^ + y'^ - 2rxJ 

= 4 (;?'•- a:"- y'^) {{rx' - z") (r* - rx') + (r» + rx' - z") {x" + y'^^ r:r')}, 
which is the required equation to the developable surface of 
which the edge is the equable spherical spiral. 
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Surfaces of ReooliUion. 

(221) Of surfaces admitting of a circle as generator we shall 
consider those of revolution alone. These may be defined as 
generated by the motion of a circle of variable radius, the centre 
of which moves along a straight line to which the plane of the 
circle is always perpendicular : the circumference of the circle 
passes always through the curve which, by its revolution round 
the axis, generates the surface, and which in fact is the director. 

Let the equations to the fixed straight line, or axis, as it is 
called, be ^^^ ^ y_j ^ ^^^ 

I m n ^ 

then the generator in any position may be determined by the 
intersection of a sphere of which the centre is at the point 
a, /3, 7 with a plane perpendicular to the axis. The equation to 
such a plane is in the form 

Ix + my + m = Cy 
and that to the sphere is 

in this case the parameters are c and Cj, and if the relation 
between them be ^ _ 0(^^^ 

the general equation to surfaces of revolution is 

(x- aj + (y - (if + (z " yf = tp(lx + my + nz). 

If we take the axis o{ z as the axis of revolution, / = 0, w = 0, 
n = 1, and if (a, )3, y) be taken as origin, the equation becomes 

which is equivalent to 

a:* + y* t= (;?), or « = \l^(3!^ + y"). 
This form may be derived immediately by considering the 
generator as determined by the intersection of a right circular 
cylinder with a plane. 

(222) To find the surface generated by the revolution of a 
straight line round an axis which it does not meet. The director 
in this case is a straight line : let its equations be 

X - a y - h z - c ^ 
I m n ^ 
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then, if the axis of z be taken as the axis of revolution, the 
equations to the generating circle are 

and, by Art. (192), we may write them 

x'^ ^y'^^a? + y\ z' = z. 

Now :r = a + - (5; - c), y = i + — (« - c), 

n m 

and therefore, eliminating x^ y and z, we have 

x^ + y^ 5— (z - c 7 - 2 (z - c) = a'* + ^ 

as the equation to the surface of revolution, which is evidently 
a hyperboloid of revolution, round the axis of z. 

(223) Let the surface be generated by the revolution of a 
circle round an axis lying in the plane of the circle. Taking, as 
before, the axis of 2; as that of revolution, and supposing the 
director to be in the plane of {xy z\ its equations may be written 

as {x'-hf^z^a\ y^ 0, 

a being the radius of the circle and h the distance of its centre 
from the origin ; and those to the generating circle are 

or x^ + y^ = ^' + y*, z =^ z» 
Hence, as y = 0, a; = {x^ + y'y, 

and therefore {{x^ + y^f ^ by + z'' = a' (1). 

On clearing this equation of radicals, and, for convenience, 
dropping the accents, this equation becomes 

(a:* + y' + ;?* + y - aj - 4^ (:r* + y*) = (2), 

which is of the fourth degree. It is easy to see from the form 
(I) that the surface is limited between the planes ;? = + a and 
z ^ - a, and that its form differs according as i is greater or less 
than a. If J > a, no part of the surface approaches nearer to 
the surface than a distance equal to b - a, so that the axis 
never meets the surface. In this case it is the bounding surface 
of an anchor ring. If J < a there is an interior sheet which 
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meets the external sheet at two points in the a'Xis, the distances 
of which from the origin axe 

All sections of this surface made by planes perpendicular to the 
axis are pairs of concentric circles. For if z = hhe the equation 
to such a plane, we must have h<a, and hence the equation to the 
projection of the section on the plane of (a:, y) is, if we put 

or (:r»+ y^/- 2(J' + c') (x' + y') + ( J — c*/ = 0, 

which is decomposable into the two equations 

All sections made by planes parallel to the axis are lemniscates 
of various kinds : those made by planes at a distance less than 
b - a from the axis will consist of two distinct ovals, those made 
by planes at a greater distance will be one continuous curve. 
If the cutting plane be y = b - a, the equation to the section 
becomes (^ + ^j ^ 4 j |^^ - (J - a) z^}, 

which is the lemniscate of Bernoulli. 

(224) If the surface of revolution, of which the axis is the 
axis of Zy is to circumscribe a given surface F(Xy y, z) = 0, then, 
by Art. (193), the equations to the director are 

ET/ X ^ dF dF ^ 

F(x,y,z)^Oy :r--y^=0. 

Let the given surface be the ellipsoid of revolution 

(X - g/ + (y - j3)' (Z - yy _ 
^ +-? 1. 

then this equation is to be combined with 

X 11 

«(y-/3)-y(a:-a) = 0, or - = |. 

The equations to the generator may be assumed to be 

x'^ + y'^ = a;^ + y^ z' = zi 

hence t.y,i^^ = ,^'^^-r)\ 

N 
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and x-a ^— {± {x"^ + i/^ - (a* + /3')H 

Substituting these values and that of 2; in the equation to the 
ellipsoid of revolution, we have 

{ («' + Hi T (^ + ri v ^ ("' - y)' _ 1 

as the equation to the surface of revolution, which, having the 
axis of 2: as its axis, circurascribes the given ellipsoid. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ENVELOPS TO SURFACES. 

(225) If the equation to a surface involve an arbitrary con- 
stant or parameter^ we may suppose this quantity to receive a 
succession of values, in consequence of which the surface will 
change in form, or in position, or in both; then the surface 
which touches the moveable surface in all its positions and 
forms is called the envelop to the series of surfaces which are 
formed by assigning all possible values to the parameter. 

Let the equation to the surface involving the arbitrary con- 
stant or parameter o, be 

f(x, y, «, o) = (1). 

Then if a become a + A, the equation 

f(x, y, 25, a + A) = (2) 

represents the same surface in another form or position, which 
may be brought as near to the original one as we please by 
making h as small as we please. Now if between (1) and (2) 
we eliminate a, we obtain the equation to a surface 

F(x,y,z,h) = (3), 

which passes through the intersection of (1) and (2) inde- 
pendently of any value of a. But by diminishing h we may 
make (1) and (2) approach as nearly as we please, and the limit 
to which (3) tends, as A is diminished, is 

F(x,y,z)=0 (4). 

But we should have arrived at the same result if we considered 
the limit of the intersection of 

f(x, y, z,a)^0 and f(x, y, «, a - A) = ; 

and therefore the equation (4) is the limit of the equation to the 
surface which passes through the intersection o{f(x, y, z,d)=0 

n2 
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withy(a;, y, 25, a + A) = and f{x^ y^ z, a- h)- (iy as A is inde- 
finitely diminished, or the equation 

F{x, y, 2:) = 
represents a surface which is the limit of the surfaces passing 
through two lines which ultimately coincide, and it is therefore 
the equation to a surface touching the surface / (a:, y, z, a) = 0, 
in which these lines lie ; and as it is independent of a, this 
is true for all positions of the moveable surface; and conse- 
quently it is the equation to the envelop. 

(226) Now if we put u =/(a;, y, z, a) ^ 0, we have 

f{x, y, z, a -¥ h) ^ u + — h -v —-^ — - 4 &c. = 0, 

da da 1.2 

which, as e^ » 0, is equivalent to 

, [du h d^u « 1 ^ 

rhis gives either A = 0, or 

du h d^u « 

-7- + :: y-5 + &c. = 0. 

da 1.2 da^ 

The former would imply that a does not receive any increment, 
or that it is absolutely constant, which is inconsistent with our 
assumption. We must therefore take the other equation 

du h d^u a_ 

da 1.2 da 
which, when h is indefinitely diminished, has for its limit 

da 
Hence, instead of eliminating a between (1) and (2), and then 
maldng A = in the result, we shall obtain the same equation 

by eliminating a between 

du 
w = 0, and —- = 0, 

da 

and the result is the equation to the envelop. 

Since, by what has been said, the envelop passes through the 
intersection of two consecutive surfaces, when h is indefinitely 
diminished, it is firequently called the locus of the tdtimate inter- 
sections of a series of surfaces described after a given law. 
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(227) Before proceeding further we may illustrate the pre- 
ceding theory by a simple example. Let it be required to find 
the envelop of a series of spheres determined by the equation 

(2: - a/ + y' + ;?* - 7^V = ( 1 ), 

in which a is the variable parameter. These spheres will change 
both in form and in position with the variation of a, the radius 
being in fact proportional to the distance of the centre from a 
fixed point. Differentiating (1) with respect to a, and equating 
to zero, we have ;r - a + «'a = (2). 

From this we have a = 5 , and by means of this elimiDating 

\-nr 

a from (1), we have 



7^V 



■^ t^ + z^ = 



7^»- 1 

as the equation to the envelop, which is evidently a right cone, 
if n < 1 and is reduced to a point if » > 1. 

(228) The two equations 

^ <^^ ^ 
w = 0, ^- = 

da 
may be viewed in a somewhat different light : for if we consider 
a as constant in both, they each represent a surface, and taken 
together they represent a line, which is in fact the line in which 
the envelop touches the surface w = 0, corresponding to the 
particular value of a. Now if this line be supposed to change 
in position or form in consequence of the variation of o, it will, 
according to the theory developed in the previous chapter, trace 
out a surface which is of course the same as the envelop. This 
curve has been named by Monge the characteristic, because it 
determines the family of the envelop exactly as in the generation 
of a surface by a line, which is the intersection of two surfaces, 
the family of the surface generated is determined by the line 
of intersection, independently of the particular law of variation 
of the parameter. 

(229) In the example which we have just adduced, if the 
equation to the sphere be called w = 0, we have 

— - = a; - (1 - n') a = : 
da 
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this is the equation to a plane perpendicular to the axis of x, 
and the characteristic is the circle determined by the intersection 
of this plane with the sphere t« » 0. From the equation to the 
plane it is obvious that whatever a may be, the plane does not 
pass through the centre of the sphere, and consequently the 
characteristic is in this case a smaU circle of the sphere. 

(280) It is easy to shew that the surface w = 0, in which a is 
supposed to be constant, is always touched by the surface w = 0, 
in which a is supposed to be a function of x^ y, z^ determined 
by the equation ^^ 

da 

For the position of the tangent plane of the first surface is 
determined by the quantities 

du du du 

di' dH' ^' 

which are proportional to the direction-cosines. In the second 
surface, where a is a function of Xyy^zin virtue of the equation 

-J- a 0, the tangent plane is determined by the quantities 
da 

du du da du du da du du da ^ 
dx da dx^ dy da dy* dz da dz' 

and in consequence of the condition — « 0, these quantities are 

reduced to those which precede ; therefore the tangent planes 
coincide, and the surfaces touch each other. 

(231) Again, the three surfaces of which the equations are 

fix, y, z, a) » 0, f(x, y,z,a + h)^ 0, f{Xy y,z,a-K)^0 

will in general intersect each other in a point, the co-ordinates 

of which may be found from these equations. If we write 

them in the form 

y du h^ (Pu « 

w = 0, u + h rr -^ z r-5 + &c. = 0, 

da 1.2 da^ 

, du A' d^u OL. 

w - A -;- + — T - &c. = 0, 

da 1.2 da' ' 



W = 0, T- = 0, -7-2=0' 
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they are equivalent to the three 

, fdu h d^u o 1 \ 

Va' 3.4 rfo* J 

On rejecting the factors h and A* and taking the limit as A is 
indefinitely diminished^ we find the equations 

du _ d^u 

da ' da? 

as those for determining the point which is common to three 

consecutive positions of the surface, or, what is equivalent, to two 

consecutive positions of the characteristic. A series of these 

points must in general exist corresponding to successive values 

of a, and the equation to the line in which they lie may be 

found by eliminating a between any two pair of these three 

equations, so as to obtain two equations in Xyi/,z independent of 

«, representing two surfaces the intersection of which determine 

the line in question. 

It is clear that this line must lie on the envelop, because we 

du 
may first eliminate a between w = and — = 0, which gives us 

the envelop, and then eliminate a again between either of these 
equations and — ^ = 0, so as to obtain the second equation. 

This line, which is a very remarkable one on the enveloping 
surface, is called the edge of the envelop. 

(232) It is to be observed that such a line does not always 
exist, for the second elimination of a may lead to an equation 
which cannot be satisfied by any possible values of a:, y, z, 
shewing that the successive characteristics do not meet. It may 
also happen that the combination of the three equations w = 0, 

— - = 0, -r-s leads to one or more separate values of x, y, and z, 
da do" ^ ^sff y 

in which case the edge is reduced to one or more points. Thus 
in cones the edge is reduced to a point which is the vertex of the 
cone. As in the case of the enveloping and enveloped surfaces, it is 
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easy to shew that we may obtain the same values for -7- and —- , 

. "^ ax ay 

whether they be derived from the equations w = and t" = ^ 

on the supposition that a is constant, or that it is variable 

subject to the condition -r-5 = : hence any characteristic and 

the edge of the envelop touch each other at the point where 
they meet. 

(233) If the equation to the moveable surface contain n 
parameters connected by « - 1 equations of condition, it is 
convenient, instead of expressing n - \ of the parameters in 
terms of the n^^ by means of the equations of condition, and so 
reducing the question to a case involving one parameter, to 
consider them all as variable, subject to the equations of con- 
dition, and to eliminate by the method of indeterminate multi- 
pliers, as will be best seen in examples. 

(234) If the equation to the surface contain several inde- 
pendent parameters a, J, c, &c., so as to be in the form 

it is easy to see, by following the same method as in the case 
of one parameter, that the surface found by eliminating a, ft, c, 
&c. between the equations 

du ^ du ^ du ^ ^ 

" = "' ds = '' ^ = «' 1; = '''^' 

touches the moveable surface in all its forms and positions, and 
is therefore its envelop. It cannot however be considered as 
the locus of ultimate intersections, since, in cod sequence of there 
being several independent parameters, there are an infinite num- 
ber of positions of the moveable surface consecutive to any given 
one : for the same reason the theory of characteristics has here 
no place. Thus, for example, let the moveable surface be the 
sphere u^ix-af^{y-^J^^-i^^^, 

in which a, /3 are the variable parameters. We have 

du ^ , . ^ du ^ . /-»^ ^ 
^ = -2(ar-«)=0, ;p = -2Cy-^) = 0, 
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by means of which, eliminating a and /3, we find 

as the equation to the envelop. This evidentiy indicates two 
planes parallel to the plane of (x, y) at equal distances : it is 
obvious that they can touch each position of the moveable sphere 
each in one point only. 

We now proceed to more extended applications of the pre- 
ceding theory. 

(235) Developable surfaces. If the equation to a plane involve 
only one arbitrary constant, the others being assigned functions 
of it, we may, for the sake of symmetry, assume that the three 
coefficients are all functions of one variable. If then the equa- 
tion to the plane be ax ■¥ by + cz ^ I (1), 

where a, i, c are functions of a single variable a, the plane will, 
in consequence of the variation of a, assume a series of diflferent 
positions, and we may find the equation to the surface which is 
the envelop of these planes. This wiU be found by eliminating 
a between the equation to the plane and 

da db dc ^ ,^. 

nr^+ T-y + ;T-^ = (2> 

aa aa aa 

The combination of (I) and (2) gives the equation to the charac- 
teristic which is in this case a straight line, as it is determined 
by the intersection of two planes (1) and (2). It is easy to see 
that the envelop in this case is a developable surface, for any 
two consecutive characteristics being in the same plane must 
intersect, and consequendy the surface may be considered as 
generated by the motion of a straight line, the consecutive 
positions of which intersect, and therefore, by Art. (160), it is 
a developable surface. 

The equations to the edge of the envelop or developable sur- 
face are found by eliminating a between (1), (2), and 

d'a d% d\ ^ 

(236) We see therefore that a developable surface is the locus 
of the ultimate intersections of a plane which involves only one 
variable parameter. Any plane therefore which moves subject 
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to this condition will produce a developable surface. It is obvious 
that this condition is fulfilled in the case of a normal or an oscu- 
lating plane to a curve of double curvature^ since the equations 

{pd - x) dx '\' (y' - y) dy + (z' - z) dz - 0, 

{x' - x) (dyd^z - dzd^y) + (t/ - y) (dzd^x - dxd^z) 

+ (z' - z) {dxd^y - dyd^x) = 0, 

can be considered as containing only one independent quantity 
of the three x, y, z, since these are connected by the two rela- 
tions which are the equations to the curve. 

(237) If a developable surface be generated by the ultimate 
intersections of the successive osculating planes to a curve of 
double curvature, the characteristic is the tangent to the curve, 
so that the surface may be conceived as generated by the motion 
of a straight line, which constantly touches the curve. For the 
equation to the osculating plane may be put under the form 

{(y' - y)dz - («' - z)dy}d^x + {(z' - z)dx - {x' - x)dz]d^y 

+ {{x' ''X)dy - (y'-y)dx}d^z = 0. 

Differentiating this, considering x, y, z ns the variables, we 
have 

{(y' - y)^^ - (^' - z)dy}d^x - {{z" - z)dx -{xf- x)dz}d^y 

+ {{x' - x)dy - {y' - y)dx}(Pz = 0. 

The characteristic is determined by the combination of these two 
equations, which involves the relations 

x' - X v' - V z' - z 



y -y _ a - 



dx dy dz ' 

and these are the equations to the tangent line. 

Hence it appears, that the developable screw surface in 
Art. (218) is the envelop of the osculating planes of the helix. 

(238) As an example of a developable surface considered as 
the envelop of a series of planes, take that generated by the 
normal planes to the spherical ellipse. The equation to a nor- 
mal plane of this curve at the point Xy y, z, is, by Art. (182), 

a\b' - c') - + b\c' - a') ^ + c' (a* - y) - = (1), 

X y z ^ "" 
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^9 t/f ^ being connected by the equations 

^ + t/' + ^ = f' (2), 5 + ^ + ?=^ <*)• 

Diflferentiating (1), (2) and (3) with respect to x, y, z, we have 

a\y V) i,dx + b' {(?-a') ^ rfy + c* (a* - i') J efc. . . • (4), 

xdx + ydy ^zdz^ 0. . . .(5), ^-j- + ^ + ^ = 0. . . ,(6); 

(4)+ X(6)+ /x(6) = gives, on equating to zero the coefficients 
of each differential, the three equations 

ar a 

If 

Multiply these by x^ y, z respectively, and add ; then, in virtue 
of (1), (2) and (3), we have 

Xr* + /£ = 0, 
so that the preceding equations may be written as 



c* 



Ca'_J»)J = x(^-l)., 



whence 

^=Xi^r^^' ^=1^-4'^' ^=r,5-7*- 

But if we divide (2) by r', and subtract it from (3), we have 

and if we substitute in this the preceding values of Xy y, «, we 

may divide out X"^ and obtain an equation in x', y', z! which must 
evidendybeoftheform 



?>(!' 



" . ('-^ . 0. 
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If this equation be cleared of fractional indices^ it will be 
found to be a homogeneous function of the 6th degree equated 
to zero, and consequently the developable surface is in this case 
a cone; as indeed is otherwise obvious, since all the normal 
planes pass through the centre of the sphere. 

(239) We showed in Art (195), that the generating line of a 
developable surface could have no more than two directors : 
these may be replaced by the conditions that the developable 
surface shall circumscribe two given surfaces, in which case the 
equation is to be found in the following manner. Let a:,, yj, z^, 
^2> ^8' ^2 ^® ^^ current co-ordinates of the two surfaces, of which 
the equations are 

t^i = 0, «,= (1). 

Then if the points x^, y^, z^, x^, y^, z^ lie on the same generator 
of the developable surface, the normals to the given surfaces at 
these points must be parallel to each other and perpendicular to 
the generator, since that line lies in a plane touching both sur- 
faces. These conditions give us the relations 

du. du, du. 



dx^ _ ^l/i s_ ^ 



u^ du^ du^ 
dx^ dy^ dz^ 



(2> 



These three equations with the two equations to the surfaces, 
and the two equations to the generating line 



X 


-«1 


_y 


-yi_ 


z 


-'l 


*1 


-«» 


y. 


-y. 


\ 


-«a 



(3), 



give seven equations between which we may eliminate the six 
quantities x^y y„ z^, x^ y^, z^ and so find the equation to the 
envelop. 

But it will generally be easier to proceed as follows : The 
equations (2) joined to u^ = enable us to eliminate x^, y^, z^ and 
the result is the equation to a surface, which by its intersection 
with f/j = determines the curve of contact of the developable 
surface, and the surface Wj = ; the developable surface may then 
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be considered as the envelop of the tangent planes to that surface 
along the curve of contact. 

(^40) As an example, take the case of the two spheres 
we deduce then from (2), the equations 

^1 Vi ^1 3 

from which we find 

^1 yi «i "n ^i' 
and therefore ^^ + ^^^ + r^i = r, (r^ ± r,) (a). 

This being the equation to two planes, shows that there are 
two circles which are curves of contact corresponding, one to an 
internal, the other to an external sheet: The equation to a tan- 
gent plane to the sphere is 

^i + yyi + «^«i = ^i' (*)» 

x^yt/^y z^y being connected by the equation 

^i-^Vi-^^'^^i (o); 

and by equation (a). We have now to find the locus of the 
ultimate intersections of the planes determined by equation (J). 

DiflTerentiating (J), (c) and (a), considering ajj, y^, z^y as vari- 
able, we have xdx^ + ydy, + zdz^ =^ (i') 

x,dx, + y^rfy, + z^dz^= (c'), 

acfej + j3rfyi + ycfej =0 (a'), 

\ (i') = /Lt C^') + (a') gives, on equating the coefficients of each 
differential, 

Xx = IULX^ + a, \y ^ yjy^ + fiy >a^ ya^^ y. 

Multiplying these by x^, yj, z^ respectively, and adding, we find, 
in virtue of (a) and (c), 

Substituting the value of fx derived from this equation in the 
first of the preceding, it becomes 

Xr^' (x - x^) = r,'a - rj (r^ ±r^x^; 
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and therefore, by the symmetry of the formulae, 

r,a - {r,±r;) x^ rfi - (r, ± rjy, ^,7-(^i ±0^i' 
If we multiply numerator and denominator of each of these 
ratios by x^ y, z respectively and add, each of them is by Art. (22) 
equal to ^+y%;g»,^^» 

^ («« + i3y + yz) - (r^ ± r^y,^ ' 
Again, if we do the same with a, j3, y, each is equal to 

ax-¥ (3y -hyz-r, (r^ ± r J _ 

Equating these two expressions, we find 

as the equation to the developable surface, which touches the two 
spheres. It is evident that it represents two cones, the vertex 
of one being between the two spheres, and of the other without. 

(241) Tubular Surfaces. A tubular surface is the envelop of 
a sphere of constant radius, the centre of which moves along 
some line called the axis, either plane or of double curvature. 
Let the co-ordinates of the centre of the sphere be a, /3, 7, then 
its equation may be written 

(x-ay + (y-py-^(z^yy^r^ (l): 

since the centre lies always in some given line, the two equa- 
tions to this line give two relations between a, /3, y, so that as r 
is constant, there is only one independent parameter. By the 
general theory, the equation to the envelop will be found by 
eliminating a, /3, y between (1) and its di£Perential 

(a: - a) cfa + (y - /3)rf/3 + (« - y)dy = (2), 

combined with the two relations between a, /3, y. 

The characteristic is determined by the combination of (1) and 
(2) : and as (2) is evidently the equation to a plane, which passes 
through the point a, fi, y and is perpendicular to the axis, 
the characteristic is a great circle of the sphere ; and the tubidax 
surface may be supposed to be generated by the motion of a 
circle of constant radius, the centre of which moves along a curve 
to which its plane is always normal. 
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(242) Let the axis of the tubulai* surface be the straight line 

? = ^ = 3^ (1); 

I m n 
then, since 

(rr-ay + (y-i3)'+(^-7/=^ (2), 

(a: - a)rfa + (y - /3) rf/3 + (2? - y) rfy = (3). 

But (1) gives us 

da rfj3 dy ^ 

I m n ' 
whence (3) becomes 

/ (a: - a) + m (y - j3) + » (« - 7) = (4). 

Again from (1) we have 

a 7 /a + m3 + ny , 

-. = tl = I = _ 7 / ^Ix + my-^nz, 

I m n r -\^ m + n 

from (4), and therefore 
a = l(lx + my + nz), (i = m(lx + my + nz), 7 = /i (& + my + nz). 
Substituting these values in (2), we have, as the equation to 
the envelop, 

{(1 - P)x - l(my + nz)y + {(1 - m^)y - m(lx -h nz)y 

+ {(1 - n^z - n(Jx + my)y = r*, 

which is that to a right circular cylinder having the line (1) as 
its axis. 

(243) Let the axis of the tubular surface be the circle deter- 
mined by the equations 

7 = 0, a' + 0' = c' (1); 

then the equation to the sphere may be written as 

(:r - a)' + (y - /3)' 4 *" = /^ (2). 

Since the characteristic is a great circle of the sphere (2), it 

appears that the envelop in this case is the same surface as that 

deduced in Art. (223), and it is unnecessary to repeat the analysis, 

but we may show how to find the edge of the envelop. The 

result of the elimination of da and d(3 between the differentials 

of(l)and(2)is 

/3a; - ay = (3), 

the equation to a plane which, combined with (2), gives the 
characteristic. To determine the edge, we differentiate (3) with 
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respect to a and j3, paying regard to (1), and after eliminating 

these quantities^ we find 

a:' + y* = 0, 

which, combined with the equation to the envelop, gives 

If r > c this is possible, and combined with the preceding 
equation determines two points on the axis of r, which represent 
the edge of the envelop. Hr < c the equation is impossible, or 
there is no edge to the envelop, as, in fact, the consecutive 
characteristics do not meet. 

The following are examples of envelops to surfaces, in which 
there are more parameters than one independent. 

(244) Find the surface constantly touched by the plane 

^+f + *-=i (1), 

a c 
a, i, c being connected by the equation 

ahc^rrf (2). 

Differentiating (1) with respect to a, i, c, and taking the 
logarithmic differential of (2), we have 

Qpda ydb zdc ^ ,„. da db dc ^ ^^. 

(3) + \ (4) = gives, on equating to zero the coefficient of each 
differential, 

X \ y X z \ 

a^^a' V^b' ?"c' 

Multiplying by a, J, c respectively, and adding, we have, in 
virtue of (1), y^ _ i 

whence a = 3a;, b = Sy, c = 3«, 

which values, substituted in (3), give 

m 

as the equation to the envelop. 

(245) Find the equation to the surface which is constantly 

touched by the plane 

Ix + my ■\- nz ^ V, 
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ly m, Uy Vy being connected by the equations 



»2 ^2 



r m^ nr 



Differentiating with respect to /, m, w, v^ we have 

xdl + ydm + «rfn = cfo (1), 

Idl -f mci&n -f ndn =0...,. (2), 



/e// mdm ndn 



t?' - a' t?" - y tj' - -» 



^ (1) - A* (2) - (3) gives, on equating the coefficients of each 
differential, i 

^ = f^+ -2 — :;ji (^)> 

V — u 



Xy = ^»t + ^-y, 



*" (5), 



n 



\z = fjtjn + -5 J (6)> 

t? - c 



V - ^J "^ (^' - *7 "*" (^' - ^'// 

/ (4) + m (5) + « (6) gives, by the conditions, 

Xt? = /I (8), 

;p (4) + y (5) + z (6) gives, putting r' = a;'* + y* + «*, 

Xr* = ;il? + -5 ^ + a T2 + -2 2 * 

V - a V - V - c 

whence \(f - t?') = ., ^ i + -^^ + -^-^2 C^) 

(4)' + (5)^ + (6)' gives 

whence X'Cr' - ©^ = - by (7) and (8) (10), 

and therefore X = —p-^ gr , and /i = -r ^^ . 

v{r — V ) IT — V 

o 
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Substituting these values in (4), we have 



whence 



Similarly 



and 






2 2 2 2 * 

r - a V - a 



y _ vm 

Z V7l 



r^-c' v'- c'' 



Multiply by x, y, Zy and add, then by (9) and (10), 

x' %t_ _J_ ^ 

^la^^ t'-V^ 1^-e'^ 

This is the equation to the surface of a wave of light propa- 
gated through a crystalline medium. See Fresnel, MSmoires de 
r Institute vol. VII. p. 136; Ampere, Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique, vol. xxxix. p. 113; and Smith, Cambridge Trans- 
actions y vol. vi. p. 85. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS TO FAMILIES OF 

SURFACES. 

(246) We have seen in the preceding Chapters that families of 
surfaces might be expressed by means of equations involving 
arbitrary functions, on the form of which depends any particular 
individual surface of the family. We might eliminate by dif- 
ferentiation the arbitrary functions from these equations, and 
thus obtain partial differential equations to the families of 
surfaces : but it is equally possible to obtain these directly from 
the equations to the generator, as we proceed to shew. 

Let the equations to the generator be 

f{x, y, z, a, b, <?...) = 0, f^{x, y, ^, a, i, c.) = 0...(1); 
in which a,h, c, ...are n parameters, connected by w - 1 equa- 
tions of condition ; so that there is only one really independent, 
of which the others may be considered as functions. Now, to 
begin, let there be only two parameters, a and i, of which b may 
be taken as a function of a : then, if we differentiate the two 
equations (1), first with regard to oj, and next with regard to y, 
considering Zy a, and h as functions of these variables, we obtain 
four additional equations, while we introduce three new quanti- 
ties, viz. db da da 

da^ dx* dy' 
We have therefore, on the whole, five quantities, 

, dh da da 

which inay be eliminated between the six equations consisting 
of (1) and their four differentials. It is obvious that the result 
of the elimination must be a partial differential equation of the 
first order, since we proceed only to one differentiation. 

o2 
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If there be three parameters, a, h, c, on proceeding to the 
second differentials, we obtain twelve equations, but we have 
then to eliminate twelve quantities, viz. 

, db dc d^h d^c da da d^a d^a d^a 
^ da^ da' da^ ' da^ ' dx' dy' da? ' dxdy ' dy^ ' 

which is in general impossible ; we must therefore proceed to 
the third differentiation when we find twenty equations between 
which we have to eliminate eighteen quantities, and the result 
gives two differential equations of the third order. 

It is easy to find, in general, the order of differentiation to 
which we must proceed in order to eliminate m parameters. 
Let n be the required order of differentiation ; then the number 
of quantities in the series 

da da d^a d^a d^a d^'a d^a 

' dx ' dy ' dx^ ' dxdy * dy'^ v • • • ^^ ,. . . . -^^ j 

is J (;i + 1) (w + 2), while the successive differentials of the m - 1 
parameters b, c ... with respect to a, together with the quantities 
themselves, give (m - 1) (w + 1) functions; so that the total 
number of quantities to be eliminated is 

^(w + 1) (w + 2) + (m - 1) (n + 1). 

On the other hand, the number of equations, including the 
original ones, together with their differentials up to the »'** 
order inclusive, is (n +!)(;*+ 2). 

In order, then, that elimination may be possible, we must 

^^^^ (;* + 1) (w + 2) > J(w + 1) (w + 2) + (m - 1) (n + 1), 

or l(n + 2) > m - 1, 
from which the lowest value of n is 

w = 2m - 3. 
(247) If the equations to the generator be given in the explicit 

form u= c, V = <l>(c) (1), 

the partial differential equation to the family of surfaces is easily 
found. For, supposing the functional equation to be 

F(x,y,z)^0 (2), 

dF, dF , dF . ^ ,^. 

we have -r- dx + 3- ay + -r- a« = (3). 

ax ay az 
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Now, if the curve (l) lie on the surface (2), the values of the 
diflferentials dx^ dy^ dz^ derived from (1), must satisfy equation 
(3). But if for shortness we put 

du dv du dv -^ du dv du dv ^ du dv du dv ^ j^ 
dy dz dz dy * dz dx dx dz ^ dx dy dy dx 

we have from (1) 't>~ n ^ 1^ ^^)* 

Eliminating dx^ dy, dz, between (3) and (4), we find 

^dF ^dF ^dF ^ 
dx dy dz 

as the required diiferential equation. 

Tr ^ dz dz ^ 

It we put jt? = — , 5^ = — , we have 

dF dF ^ dF dF 

Tx^Tz^-''^ l^^'-Tz^-''^ 

and therefore the partial diflferential equation may be written 
also imder the form pp ^ Qq =s JR, 

Cylindrical Surfaces. 

(248) The equations to the generator are, in this case, 

X - a y - P z - y 

I m n ' 

I, m, n, being constant : hence 

dx dy ^dz 

I m n' 

these equations, combined with 

dF ^ dF J dF , 

—r- dx •¥ -rr- dy ^ -T- dz = 0, 

dx dy dz 

jdF dF dF ^ 
give us /-r- + m-^ + w--- = 0, 

dx dy dz 

as the partial diflFerential equation to cylindrical surfaces. 

This equation may be applied to find the conditions that the 
general equation of the second degree may represent a cylinder. 
The form of the general equation is 

Aa?^ By^^ Cs?-v 2A'yz+ 2Bzx-h 2 C'xy + 2A''x+2B"y + 2C"z-^E= 0, 
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and we deduce from the preceding equation 

l{Ax^Bz^C'y^■A')+m{By^C'x^■J!^+E')^n{C^'^A'y■¥Bx^Cyo. 

Now, so long as the coefficients of Xy y, z^ in the latter of these 
two equations, are supposed to be finite, it is evident that it 
cannot hold good for all the values of the three variables which 
satisfy the former : we must have, then, since the coexistence of 
the two equations for all such values of the variables is required 
by the nature of the case, 

lA + mC + nB «= 0, 

mB + nA! + W = 0, 

nC -^W + mA = 0, 

These are four relations between only two independent quan- 
tities (since the variables are, in fact, any two of the ratios 
l\m\n)\ and therefore, in order that they may coexist, there 
must be two equations of condition between the constants. 
These are easily found by eliminating /, m, w, between the first 
three, and between the last and the first two, and the results are 

AA"" + BB^ + CG^ - ABC- 2ABC' = 0, 

A' {AC - BB) + B' (BC - AA) + C" {AB - C") = 0. 

Conical Surfaces. 

(249) The equations to the generator may be written 

X - a _y - f3 _z - y 

I m n ' 

where /, m, n, are the parameters, and a, )3, y, constant. 

From these we have 

dx __dy _ dz 

I m n ' 
and, dividing each member of the latter equations by the 
corresponding one of the former, 

dx dy dz 

X - a y-)3 z - y* 
by means of which equations, eliminating the diflferentials from 

dF , dF . dF. ^ 
_ dx + -rr- dy + --- dz = 0, 
dx dy dz 
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we find (^-„)g'+Cy-/3)^+(.-y)g'=0, 

as the differential equation to conical surfaces. 

If we make a = 0, j3 = 0, y = 0, that is, if we suppose the 
vertex of the cone to be at the origin, the equation becomes 

dF dF dF ^ 

X 1- y — + z — = 0, 

dx dy dz 

shewing that Fis a homogeneous function of x, y, z. 

Corwidal Surfaces. 

(250) If the axis of the surface be the line 

x- a y - (i ^z-y 
I m n ' 

the equations to the generator will be 

x-a y-^' g - y . 

a, /3', y'y being the point of the axis through which the gene- 
rator passes, the parameters of the equations being subject to 
the relations /? + mm' + nw' = (2), 

o^-a^g^^y-j. 

I m n 

From (1) there is -^=-^ = -i (4). 

I m n 

But, from (1), (2), and (3), we have, representing each of the 
members of (3) by r, 

l(x - a - Ir) + m(y - fi - mr) + n (z - y - nr) =^ ; 

whence, observing that P + m^ + n^ = 1, we have 

l(x - a) -{■ m(y - P) + n (z - y) = r (5). 

From (1) and (4), we get 

dx ^ dy _ dz 

X - a y - i3' z - y 
hence, from (3), 

dx dy _ dz 

X - a -Ir y - p - mr z - y - nr 
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and therefore, by the symmetry of the formulae, 

r^a - {r,±r;) x^ " rfi - (r^ ± rj y^ r,y-(r, ± rj^/ 

If we mtdtiply numerator and denominator of each of these 
ratios by x, y, z respectively and add, each of them is by Art. (22) 
equal to ^ ^y^^^_r^ 

r, (ax + ^y + yz) - (r, ± r^y,^ ' 

Again, if we do the same with a, /3, 7, each is equal to 

ax + fiy + yz-r, (r^ ± r J , 

r,ia^^(y^y')-r,{r,±rj' 
Equating these two expressions, we find 

{a?+ j^+ *» - r,'}{a'+/3' + 7' - (r. ± rj'}={aa: + /3y + 7« - r, (r. ± r,)}' ; 

as the equation to the developable surface, which touches the two 
spheres. It is evident that it represents two cones, the vertex 
of one being between the two spheres, and of the other without. 

(241) Ikibtilar Surfaces. A tubular surface is the envelop of 
a sphere of constant radius, the centre of which moves along 
some line called the axis, either plane or of double curvature. 
Let the co-ordinates of the centre of the sphere be a, )3, 7, then 
its equation may be written 

(^ - ay + (y - /3)' + (2r - 7)» - r* ( 1 ) : 

since the centre lies always in some given line, the two equa- 
tions to this line give two relations between a, /3, y, so that as r 
is constant, there is only one independent parameter. By the 
general theory, the equation to the envelop will be found by 
eliminating a, /3, y between (1) and its differential 

(X'-a)da + (t/ - p)dfi + {z-y)dy^O (2), 

combined with the two relations between a, /3, y. 

The characteristic is determined by the combination of (1) and 
(2) : and as (2) is evidently the equation to a plane, which passes 
through the point a, /3, y and is perpendictdar to the axis, 
the characteristic is a great circle of the sphere ; and the tubular 
surface may be supposed to be generated by the motion of a 
circle of constant radius, the centre of which moves along a curve 
to which its plane is always normal. 
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(242) Let the axis of the tubulai* surface be the straight line 
then, since 

{x-ay-^(y-^y^{z^yy^f^ (2), 

(a; - a) rfa + (y - /3) dJS + (2r - y) rfy = (3). 

But (1) gives us 

da _ rf/3 dy ^ 

I m n ' 
whence (3) becomes 

I (x - a) + m(y - p) + n (z - y) = (4). 

Again from (1) we have 

a 7 Za + mB + ny , 

-; = — = - = -^ — T — r = fe + ^y + w^, 

from (4), and therefore 
a = l(lx -hmtz-h nz), j3 = w (& + my + nz), y = n(lx+ my + nz). 
Substituting these values in (2), we have, as the equation to 
the envelop, 

{(1 - P)x - l(mt/ + nz)y + {(1 - m*)y - m(lx ■\' nz)Y 

+ {(1 - n^)z - n[lx 4- nty)y = r*, 

which is that to a right circtdar cylinder having the line (1) as 
its axis. 

(243) Let the axis of the tubular surface be the circle deter- 
mined by the equations 

7 = 0, a^ + /3' = c« (1); 

then the equation to the sphere may be written as 

(a: - «)' + Cy - /3)' 4 *» = »^ (2). 

Since the characteristic is a great circle of the sphere (2), it 
appears that the envelop in this case is the same surface as that 
deduced in Art. (223), and it is unnecessary to repeat the analysis^ 
but we may show how to find the edge of the envelop. The 
result of the elimination of da and rf/3 between the differentials 

of (1) and (2) is 

/3a; - ay = (3), 

the equation to a plane which, combined with (2), gives the 
characteristic. To determine the edge, we differentiate (3) with 
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d'z d'z ( d^z Y „ 

d^W-\^y)^'' 

as the differential equation to developable surfaces. 

Tubular Surfaces. 
(254) If the axis be a plane curve, the equations to this family 

of surfaces are (^ » «)% (y - i/ + «' = p' (I), 

(x - a) da + (t/ - b)db = (2). 

Differentiating (1) first with regard to x, and next with regard 
to y, considering a, b, and z all variable, we have, in virtue of 

C^)> X - a +pz =^ 0, y - b + qz = 0. 

Substituting in (1) the values of a and J, given by these equa- 
tions, we have ^(^i ^p^^ ^^ = p^, 

as the required differential equation. 

If the axis be not a plane curve, then the equations to this 

f anuly are (^ . «)» + (y ^ J)» + (^ _ c/ = p' ( 1 ), 

(x- a) da ^(t/ -b) db ■{ (z-c)dc =^ (2). 

Differentiating (1) as before, first with respect to x, and next 
with respect to y, we have, in virtue of (2), 

X - a ■¥ p(z - c)= 0, t/-b + q(^z-c)=0... .(3). 
Differentiating these in like manner, we have 

{1 i-p^ + r(z - c)] dx - {da -v pdc) = 0, 
[pq ■\' 8{z - c)} dy - {da + pdc) = 0, 
{ 1 + y* + ^ (« - c)} dy - (rfJ + qdc) = 0, 
\pq + 8 {z - 6*)} dx - {db + qdc) = 0. 
From these four equations we easily find 
{l+p^ + r(z--c)} {\ +q^-ht{z-c)} " {pq + 8{z- c)}' = 0. 
But, on combining (1) and (3), we have 

(1 '\-p'-vq){z-cJ = p\ 

whence z- c = ± ^ 5-7 , 

which value, substituted in the preceding equation, gives, after 
obvious reduction, 

(l+/+y7±p(l+/+y'>.{r(l+y')--2pyfi + ^(l+/)}+(r^-Op = 0, 
as the required differential equation. 
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The partial differential equations of developable and tubtdar 

surfaces may be investigated also symmetrically in the following 

manner. 

Deoelopable Surfaces, 

(255) Let X, y, Zy be the co-ordinates of any point of a develop- 
able surface ; a, /3, y, the variable parameters. Then 

aa; + j3y + 72;= 1 (1), 

xda + yrf/3 + zdy = (2); 

^9 p9 J} being subject to two equations, 

<t> («. 13, y) = 0] 

X(a,i3, 7)=0i 

the functions and x being any whatever. 

From (1) and (2) there is also 

adx + fidy + ydz =0 (4). 

Suppose F= to be the equation to the developable surface; 



(3), 



and put 



dF 
dx 

ds^ 
d^F 



-U, 



= u. 



= « 



dF 

dy 

d^F 

df 
d^F 



= F-, 



= c. 



= © 



dF 

dz 

d'F 

d;? 

d^F 



= W, 



= w. 



dzdx ' dxdy 



= w 



dydz 

then we shall also have 

Udx + Vdy + Wdz =0 (5> 

By the aid of an indeterminate multiplier, A, we shall get from 
(4) and (5), observing that, by virtue of (1), (2), (3), x and y may 
be regarded as independent variables, 



a = 



V 

= v 



• . 



(6> 



X 

w 

Now the only equations connecting a, /3, 7, a:, y, «, with cfo, c?j3, 
rfy, are (2), and the differentials of (3); all which three equations 
are satisfied identically by putting 

da =0, rf/3 = 0, dy = 0, 
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without subjecting to any limitation the absolute or relative 
values of Xy y, z, a, /3, 7. Differentiating, then, the equations 
(6) on this hypothesis, we get 

-^ = -=■ = -=-. . {udx + w'dt/ + v'dz)y 
\, (J u 

-T- = -^r=j: ^ -==2 . (wdz + v'dx + u'dv). 
Eliminating dy and dz by cross-multiplication, we get 

^ .{ Z7(t?tt?-0+ r(wV-«?w?')+ ^(w?V-t?t?')} =i2cfe...(7), 

A 

where -B = wtnc? - wvi^ - tV* - ww'^ + 2uv'w', 

Observing that iZ is a symmetrical function of u, v, w, u', v'y to', 
it is evident that we shall have also 

y .{ r(t^-t?'0+TF(t?V-ww')+Cr(wV-t(?M?')} = i2rfy...(8), 
^ . { TV(uv--w'') + U(tv'u'--vv') + V(vw'-uu')}:=^Rdz...(9). 

A 

Multipljdng the equations (7), (8), (9), by U, V, TV, respectively, 
adding, and attending to (5), we get 

+ 2 VTV(v'w' - uu) + 2 WU(wu - t?t?') + 2 UV(u'v' - ww') = 0, 

as the symmetrical form of the partial differential equation of 
developable surfaces. 

Tubular Surfaces. 

(266) Let p be the radius of each sphere; a, j3, 7, the co- 
ordinates of the centre of any one of the spheres ; then, x, y, z, 
being the co-ordinates of any point of the envelop, we shall have 

{X^aj^{y-Pf^{z^yy^p^ (1), 

(a; - a) rfa +(y - /3) dp + (« - 7) dy = (2). 

The quantities a, )3, 7, are subject to two equations, 

/(-, /3, r) - 01 

«(«,/3,'y)-o/ ^^^- 
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From (I) and (2), we get 

(x-a)dx + (j/ " fi)dj/ + (z- y)dz== (4). 

Suppose -F = to be the equation to the tubtdar surface ; then 
we shall have also jj^^ + jr^y + Wdz =0 (5). 

Now a, )3, 7, Xy y, z, being connected by the equations (1), (2), 
(3), it is evident that a, /3, 7, «, may be regarded as functions of 
two independent variables, x and y : we have then, from (4) and 
(5), by the aid of an indeterminate multiplier X, 

XCr+a;-a = 0' 

Xr+y-i3 = o[ (6). 

XW+z-y^O^ 

Now the only equations connecting a, j3, 7, x, y, z, with da, 
d)3, dy, are (2), and the diflferentials of (3) ; but all these three 
equations are satisfied identically by putting 

da = 0, rf/3 = 0, dy = 0, 
without subjecting to any limitation the absolute or relative 
values o{ X, y, ^, «, jS, 7 : diflferentiating, then, the equations (6) 
on this hypothesis, we get 

r^ _ XdU+ dx XdV-\- dy _ XdW+ dz 

and therefore, performing the differentiations, 

(1 + Xu) dx + Xuldy + Xv'dz = - Z7rfX, 
(1 + Xt?) dy + Xiidz + Xwdx = - VdXy 
(1 4- Xw) dz + Xxidx + X%ldy = - WdX. 

Eliminating dy and dz from these three equations, we get 

+ X' { Cr(t?w7 - w'') 4- 1/ ( r«?' + TFi^?') - Tw^tt?' - ^e;t?'}...(7), 
where 
i2=(l+Xw) (1+Xt?) (i+Xw?)-\*(w'*+t?'Vw?'')- }^{uu'^^m\wvo^- 2iiv'w'\ 

a symmetrical function of w, t?, «^?, w', t?', i^'. We must have, 
therefore, also 

+ X'^ { V{vm - t?'*) + v' ( fTw?' + Uii) - TTww' - Crtt;M?'}...(8), 
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-^=W+\{ W(,U + r) - Uv' - Vu'} 

^ + X» { W(uv - to") + w' (Uu' + Vv') - Um' - F««'}...(9). 

Multiplying the equations (7), (8), (9), by U, V, W, respectively, 
adding, and paying attention to (5), we get 

- 2«' VW - 1x> WTJ - 2w' UV} 
+ X' { Z7' {mo - m") + r* (toM - o") + W^ (m» - w'*) 
+ 2 VW(v'w' - uu') + 2 WUiw'u - W) + 2 UV{u'v' - «no')} = : 

but, from (1) and (6), \' = ^— V—^ j 

hence we obtain, for the symmetrical form of the differential 
equation to tubular surfaces, 

+ w? ( ?r+ F') - 2w' VW-- 2v' WU- 2w' UV] 

+ 2 VW(tlw' - ww') + 2 JVUCw'u' - t?t?')+ 2 UV(u'^- ww')] = * 

(257) The transformation of the partial differential equations 
from the symmetrical to the unsymmetrical form is readily 
effected. Suppose, in fact, the equation JP' = to be reduced to 
the form JP'- « -/(a;, y) = : 

then it is easily seen that, j», j, r, «, t, denoting the partial dif- 
ferential coefEcients of z with respect to x and y, according to 
the usual notation, 

u^^p, r=-j, pr=i, 

t^ = - r, V ^ - t, t«? = 0, 
w' = 0, t?' « 0, ««?' = - «. 

If we substitute these values of the partial differential coefEcients 
of F in the partial differential equation to the surface, we shall 

* The symmetrical investigations of the differential equations of Developable 
and Tubular Surfaces, given in the text, have been extracted from the Cambridge 
MaihemaHeat Joumalt for November, 1 844. 
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at once effect the proposed transformations. Thus, the equation 
to developable surfaces becomes 

rt-s^= 0, 
and the equation to tubular surfaces 

(1 -f / + qj ± ^ (1 +/ -I qy {r (1 + ?*) " ^P9S 

the equations to these surfaces obtained in Arts. (253) and (254). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



ON SINGULAR POINTS AND LINES OF SURFACES. 

(258) In the Chapter on Tangencies it was stated that, under 
certain circumstances, the equation to the tangent plane becomes 
nugatory in consequence of the vanishing of all the terms. We now 
proceed to consider the nature of the points where this occurs. 
It is to be observed that, since the vanishing of the three dif- 
ferential coefficients -=— , -^— , -=- , involves either one or two 

ax ay az 

relations between x, y, z, besides the equation to the surface, 
the singularity can occur only at isolated points or along isolated 
lines, and not throughout any extent of surface. 

In this and succeeding investigations we shall have frequent 
occasion to use the differential coefficients of the first and second 
order of a function of three variables : we shall therefore, for 
shortness, use the following notation. If the equation to the 
surface, cleared of radicals and fractions, be expressed by the 

equation f(^^ yyz)=0 (l), 

then we shall put 

dx ' dy ' dz 
d'F d'F d*F 

d'F ^ ff-F , d'F , 
dydz ' dzdx ' dxdy 

Now at any point (x, y, z), let the variables receive the incre- 
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ments efe, rfy, efe, then, by Taylor's Theorem, the equation (1) 

becomes 

F{xy y, z) + TJdx + Vdy + Wdz + \ {uda? + vdt^ + t^?efe^) 

+ u'dydz + v'dzdx + w'dxdy 

+ &C. =0 (2). 

The conditions for a singular point are 

?7=0, ^=0, ^=0 (3); 

which, together with (1), reduce equation (2) to 
(u) dx^ + (v) dy^ + {w) dz^ + 2{(w') dydz + (t?') cfeefe + {w) dxdy} 

+ &c. = (4), 

the bracketed letters indicating the values which they take when 
we substitute for x, y, z, their values at the point in question. 

If we suppose efe, rfy, dz, to be the limits of the increments 
of the variables, the equation (4) will, at the limit, be reduced 
to the terms involving the lowest powers of these quantities ; 
that is, to 
(u)dx\(v)dy^+(w)dzh2{(u')dydz-\-(v')dzdx-f(w')dxdy}^0...(6). 

If all the quantities (w), (t?), (w), (u'), (v'), {w'\ be zero, we 
must retain the terms of the development which involve partial 
differential coefficients of F of the third order, neglecting the 
remaining terms of the series, and so on successively, until we 
arrive at an order of partial differential coefficients of which, at 
any rate, all do not vanish. In the examples which we shall 
adduce, however, we shall not have occasion to proceed beyond 
second differential coefficients. 

Equation (5) gives a relation subsisting between the incre- 
ments dx, dy, dz, in the surface at the singular point. These 
are the same for the surface and for a straight line touching it 
at the point; and therefore equation (5) gives a relation between 
the increments dx, dy, dz, on the tangent lines at the singular 
points : or, since the very same relation must hold good also for 
the co-ordinates of all points of these lines, we may substitute 
Xy y, z, for dx, dy, dzy in (5), and we find 
ru)3i? ■\-{v)y^-¥{w);?-v 2{u)yz+ 2{v')zx-\- 2{w)xy ^ (6) 

as the equation to the locus of the tangent lines at the singular 
point, which is taken as the origin of co-ordinates. This equa- 

p 
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tion^ except for particular values of the coefficients^ is that of a 
cone of the second degree. It may happen that this equation 
may be decomposed into two factors of the first degree, and 
then it will represent two planes. The condition that this may 
be the case is 

(u) (v) (w) - (u) (uj - (v) (vj - (w) (wj + 2 (u') (v') (w') = 0. 

If it had been necessary to proceed to third differential coeffi- 
cients, we should have found generally the equation to a cone 
of the third degree, and so on: exceptions arising from the 
same cause as in the instance of the equation of second dif- 
ferential coefficients. 

From the nature of the singular points which we have been 
investigating, it is evident that more than one tangent plane 
will belong to them; an infinite number in the case of the 
tangent cone, which may be regarded as the locus of the ulti- 
mate intersections of the tangent planes at the point. It appears 
therefore, as might have been anticipated, that a plurality of 
tangent planes is indicated by the indeterminate forms assumed 
by the direction-cosines of tangency at the point. 

If the three equations (3) are satisfied by assigning certain 
relations between the variables, then the curve formed by the 
intersection of the surface (1) with that indicated by the relation 
between the variables which satisfies (3), is a locus of singular 
points ; that is to say, it is a line in which two or more sheets 
of the surface intersect, at each point of which line the surface 
will of course have two or more tangent planes. If the equa- 
tions (1) and (3) are satisfied simultaneously by assigning certain 
definite values to x, y, z, and not when they receive values 
differing slightly from these, the point will be single and not one 
of a series of singular points, and will have a tangent cone. If 
for possible values of two of the variables on one side of the 
singular point we find impossible values of the third variable, 
that point is a cusp. If the same occur at every point of the 
singular line, it is called an edge of regression {arkte de rebrousse- 
merit): such, for examples, are the curves which are the loci cif 
the ultimate intersections of the generating Hnes of developable 
surfaces. 
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Ex. 1. Find the nature of the point at the origin in the 
surface (a:' + y» + ^J = a V + jy - cV. 

Here, putting a? -v y^ -\- s? = r^ ^ 

U=2x (2r^ - a'), 

V = 2y (2/^ - y), 

W^ = 2« (2?^ + (?\ 

tt = 2 (2r' - a'*) -f 8a:', 
t?= 2(2/^- y)+ 8y% 

tt? = 2 (2^* + c') + 8;2J*, 

w' = 8y«, ©' = %zXf w' = 8;i;y. 

Now when a: = 0, y = 0, « = 0, C7, F", TF, all vanish, while 
u = - 2a^ t? = - 2i*, w = 2c', w' ==0, v' = 0, to' = 0, 
so that the equation to the tangent cone at the origin is 

oV + iy-c';5'=:0. 

Ex. 2. The equation to Fresnel's wave- surface in biaxal 
crystals is 

(a;' + y' + ^)(aV + iy+cV)-a'(i'+c');c'-y(c' + a')y' 

-c'(a' + y);?' + a»6V=0; 
find whether it has singular points, and determine their natuare. 
Here U^2x {a'(r'- 5'- c') + aV+ by + cV}, 
F=2y{y(r'^c'-a') + aV+iy + cV}, 
W= 2z {c^(f - a' - y) + aV + jy + cV}, 
where r' = a:' + y' + ^j'. 

Now if we put y = 0, r^ = 5', and assume accordingly 

we shall satisfy the equation to the surface, and also make 
C7, F", and W vanish ; hence, as the double signs of x and z 
may be combined in four different ways, there are four singular 
points on the surface. To obtain the equation to the tangent 
cone we must find the values of u, v, w, u, v\ w' y at the singular 
points. These are readily seen to be 



X - ±c 



% 



P2 
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Substituting these values, and dividing the whole by 

(«' - y) (y - c') 
*"*' — ^^TT — ' 

we find, as the equation to the cone, 

a?' c^- & ^ s? g'-f c* £?=0 

The existence of these singular points in the wave-surface was 
first pointed out by Sir W. Hamilton. 

Ex. 3. Let the equation to the surface be 

;? (a^ + y* + 2*) + oa:* + iy' = ; 

then U=2x{z + a), r= 2y {z + J), W= a:' + y* + ^z\ 

At the origin, where a: = 0, y = 0, « = 0, these three quantities 
vanish ; therefore there is a singular point at the origin : also 

w = 2 (« + a), t? = 2 (;? + 5), w = 62:, 

w' « 2y, v' = 2a;, t^' = 0, 

{u) = 2a, (t?) = 2 J, (t^?) =: 0, (w') = 0, (tj') = 0, (w') = 0. 

The equation to the locus of the tangent lines becomes, then, 

aa? + by^ = 0, 

which, a and b being supposed to be both positive, can only 
represent the axis of z. The cone in this case degenerates into 
a straight line ; and, as z can never be positive, since that 
renders x and y impossible, it appears that the point under 
consideration is a cusp. The surface surrounds the negative 
axis of Zy which it touches at the origin, so that its form resem- 
bles the shape of the flower of the convolvulus. 

K a and b be of contrary signs, the equation to the locus of 
the tangent lines is ^^ _ jy2 ^ q^ 

which represents two planes perpendicular to the plane of a:, y. 

Ex. 4. Let the surface be the cono-cuneus of Wallis, the 
equation to which is ^2^2 ^^((? ^^^^ 0. 

Here U ^ - 2x((? - ^\ F- 2aV, ^= "^^z. 

These all vanish when a: «= 0, y - 0, independently of the value 
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of z ; hence the axis of z is a locus of singular points or a 
singular line. 

w = - 2 (c' - «'), V = 2a% w = 23^, 

u' = 0, t?' = 4xz, w' = 0. 

The equation to the tangent lines becomes, in this case, 

where x', y\ are accentuated to distinguish them from «, the 
undetermined co-ordinate of the point of contact The pre- 
ceding equation is equivalent to those of two planes perpen- 
dicular to the plane of xy^ 

ay + {& --^^a! ^ 0, 

ay' - (c* - 2*> a;' = 0. 

By assigning different values to Zy we obtain different equations 
corresponding to successive points taken along the axis of z, 

Ex. 5. The equation to the Mligoide developable is 



X sm 



2p _ (^HJ^I ^ ^ ^^ f2^. _(^4^>J ^ ^ 



Jrutting —7 = dy it may be ascertamed that 

-rr • /I ^ (^ COS - y sin 0) 

a \x + y - af 

__ /» V (^ cos - V sin ©) 
r= cos (? - ^ >--^2 r^— 2u- y 

PF= — (a; cos © - y sin ©). 

But, as may easily be shewn, 

a: cos - y sin = (:r' + y* - a*)i ; 

therefore, if we assume 

^TTZ 27rz 



X = a sm — -— , y = a cos 



the preceding expressions will vanish, and therefore the line 
determined by these equations, and the equation to the surface, 
is a locus of singular points. 

This line is the intersection of the surface by the cylinder 

a;* + y' = a% 
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and is evidently the generating helix. Since in the equation to 
the surface a;' + y* can never be less than a', it appears that no 
part of the surface lies within the helix, which is therefore truly 
an edge of regression. 

On proceeding to the second differential coefficients, and sub- 
stituting in them the critical values of x and y, we find, retaining 
only the terms which become infinite from iQvolving {p^-^-y^- «')* 
in the denominator, 

, . ^ . I-KZ 2Trz , . ^ . 2irz 2irz r \ r. 

(ti) « - 2 sin -Y- cos -T- , (t?) = 2 sin ^~ cos -j- , {vy) = 0, 

ah an 

, ,^ 27r 2t^z . ,. 27r . Iitz 

(tt) = -^ acos-T- , (t?)«-^asm— , 

(to) = jsin' -^ cos' -y-; 

a a 

so that the equation to the locus of the tangent lines is 

/** 

(y" - O^ + ^y (^- y') + 27r -J ;r' (x'x + y'y) = 0, 

where the accentuated letters are the current co-ordinates of the 

tangents, and the unaccentuated the undetermined co-ordinates 

of the point of contact. This equation may be decomposed into 

two factors ^» 

y'x - x'y + 27r -^ ;?' = 0, 

^'^ + y'y = 0, 

which are the equations to two planes. 

(269) * There is a species of singular lines on certain surfaces 
of an entirely different character from the singular lines of which 
we have treated above. It occasionally happens that a single 
tangent plane will touch a surface not only at one point, but in 
a series of poiuts forming a curve line. We shall investigate 
the analytical condition for the existence of such singular lines 
in surfaces. 

The equation to the tangent-plane at any point x, y, Zy is 
Ux'+Vy'-\- Wz'= Ux+ Vy^r Wz. 

* Singular lines of this species were first discussed generally by Mr. Greatheed, 
of Trinity College, in the Cambridge Mathematical Journal, yol. ii. p. 22. 
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Let the right-hand member of this equation be represented by 
P : then, if the plane touches the surface in a curve line, 

U V W . 

— , — , — ■ , remain constant while the co-ordinates vary in 

agreement with the condition 

F{x, y, z) = 0, 

and to another condition, which, together with that, determines 
the curve. 

U V w 

Then, as -- , — , — , are all constant, 

dU dV dW dP ^ 

u" v^ W p' 

hence, effecting the differentiations, and denoting each member 
of this multiple equation by dQ, we get 

dU= udx + vJdy + 10' dz - UdQ, 

dV= vdy + u'dz + w'dx = VdQ, 

dW= wdz + vdx + u'dy = TVdQ, 

Eliminating dy and dz by cross-multiplication, 

Edx = { U(vw - u'^) + V(u'v - ww') + TV(w'u' - vv')} dQ, 

where It = uvw - {uu'^ + w'^ + ww'^) + 2u'vw'y 

a symmetrical function of u, v, Wy u', t?', w\ Similarly we must 

^ave ndy = { V(wu - v^) + W(v'w' - uu') + U(u'v' - ww)] dQ, 

Rdz = { W{uv - %d^) + U^w'^l - W) + Vivw' - uti)] dQ. 

But, from the equation to the surface, we have also the condition 

Udx + Vdy + Wdz = 0. 

Hence, multiplying the previous equations by U, V, W, respec- 
tively, and adding, the first side of the equation disappears by 
the last condition, and we have 

lP(vw - u'^) +V^{wu- v'^) +W^(uv-' w"") 

+ 2 VW{v'w' - uu) + 2 WU(wu' - vv') + 2 UV(u'v - ww) = ; 

which equation, combined with F(x, y, z) = 0, determines the 
curve of contact ; and this condition must subsist, in order that 
the surface may be touched by the tangent plane in a curve. 
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This condition may be expressed more briefly in terms of 
the partial differential coefficients of z taken with respect to 
X and y. Conceive the equation to the surface to be put under 
the form y (^^ y) - r = : 

then U ^p, V = q, W =: - 1, w = r, t? = ^, u? = 0, 

tt' = 0, t?' = 0, tr' = « : 
substituting these values in the equation, we reduce it to 

rt- 8^= 0. 

This is the condition which subsists for every point of develop- 
able surfaces, as might have been anticipated, since in the case 
of this class of surfaces the tangent plane at every point touches 
them along a straight line. Instances of singular lines of the 
species which we have been considering occur on the wave- 
surface, being circles the planes of which are at right angles 
to the wave-axes. See the Cambridge Mathematical Journal^ 
vol. I. p. 83. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ON THE CURVATURE OF CURVES IN SPACE. 

(260) Let any number of points P, P, P', P\ ... (fig. 29) 
be taken in a curve AB in space. Join PP\ PP\ PP",...hj 
straight lines : these lines will be chords of the curve, and when 
the number of the points is increased without limit, will ulti- 
mately assume ratios of equality with the corresponding elements 
of the arc of the curve. Produce PP, PP, indefinitely to 
points T, T' ; PT, PT, will ultimately be tangents to consecu- 
tive points of the curve : and it is evident that the amount of 
the curvature of the curve in the vicinity of the point P may be 
properly measured by the ratio of the angle TPT to the chord 
or elemental arc PP^ that is, by the rate at which the tangent 
changes its direction in passing from any point of a curve to a 
consecutive one. 

(261) In the osculating plane PPP draw two normals KO^ 
K'O, from the middle points JT, JT', of the chords PP, PP'i 
these normals will include an angle KOK' equal to the angle 
TPT I call this angle rfe; the point O, in which the two normals 
intersect, will be the centre of a circle passing through the three 
points P, P', P\ This circle is called the osculating circle to 
the curve at the point P, in consequence of having two consecu- 
tive elements PP, PP\ in common with the curve. Each of 
the distances OPy OP ^ OP, is a radius of this circle. Sup- 
posing the elements PP, PP, to have been taken equal, then 
the bent line KPK' will ultimately be an elemental arc ds, 
both of the curve and of the osculating circle : and, since it 
subtends at an angle rfe, we shall have in the limit, p being 

the ultimate value of OP, 

, ds de 1 . . 

ds = —, or ;^=- (1). 

p as p 
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This result shews that the curvcUure of a curve , as indicated by 

the ratio — , varies from point to point of the curve inversely as 
as 

the radius of the osculating circle : for this reason^ this line is 

called the radius of curvature of the curve at the point The 

angle de is called the angle of contingence. The radius of the 

osculating circle is sometimes called the radius of absolute ctir- 

vature to distinguish it from the radius of spherical curvature ^ 

which is the radius of a sphere passing through four consecutive 

points of the curve. 

(262) If we suppose the osculating plane PFP' to revolve 
through a certain angle about the chord PP'^we shall bring it into 
the same plane with the consecutive osculating plane PP P'\ 
the three elements PP, PP'y P'P\ being thus brought into 
a single plane. If the plane pp'P'P" be then turned through 
a certain angle about P^P\ we shall have four elements of the 
curve in a single plane ; and so on indefinitely. Thus, a curve 
in space may be in this way reduced to a plane curve. Con- 
versely, by opposite movements, we may change a plane curve 
into a curve not contained in any one plane The ratio of the 
angle between two consecutive osculating planes, which we will 
call d%y to the length of the elemental arc dsy may be taken as 
the measure of the torsion of a curve in space at any point. This 
torsion of curves in space may be regarded as a species of cur- 
vature, and, as it is of an entirely different nature from the 
curvature which we have considered above, curv^ of this class 

have been called curves of double curvature. The ratio -— is 

ds 

never infinite in continuous curves, and is always zero in curves 
lying in one plane. 

(263) To calculate the angle of contingenceat any point of 
a curve in space. 

Let Xy y, Zy be the co-ordinates of any point P (fig. 29) of the 
curve, ds being the elemental arc PP : let 

dx ^ dy _^ dz 

ds ^ ds ^ ds * 
and let w', t>', to, denote analogous quantities at the consecutive 
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point P, Then, rfg representing the angle between the tangents 
at P and P, we have, putting for brevity rfe = g, , 

cos Cj = uu + W 4 tow\ 

But u', v'y w'y are the values assumed by u, v, w?, when x, y, z, 
become x + dx, y + dy, z + dz: hence, by Taylor's theorem, 

u' = u + du + i d^u + — d^u + . • . . 

^ 2.3 

v' = V -{■ dv + I d\ + — d% + . . . . 

^ 2.3 

w' =^w + dw -\- h d^w + ' — d^w + . . . . 

^ 2.3 

and therefore, attending to the relations 

w' + t?" + «?' = 1 , 

udu + vdv + wdw = 0, 
ud^u + vdh + wd^v) = - {di^ + <fo* + dw% 

the two last of which result from the first by differentiation, 
we see that 

cos gj = I - J {dif + dv^ + dw^) + — {ud% + vd^v + wd^w) + . , . . 

2.U 

but cos gj = 1 -- 1 £!*•••; 

hence, by taking infinitesimals of the second order on the two 
sides of the equation, in comparison with which those of the 
third and higher orders vanish, we get 

s^ = dt^ + dv^ + dw*, 
or, restoring the values of w, t?, w, 

Performing the differentiations indicated in the equation (2), we 
have, dx, dy, dz, da, being all supposed to be variable, 

rfe « i- [{dad^x - dxd^af + {dad^y - dyd^sf + {dsdh -^ dzd^aj}^ 
ds 

Now, squaring the binomials in this expression, we shall obtain, 

for the coefficient of ds^, 

(d^xf -\- id'y)\ {d'zy ; 
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for the coefficient of {d^sf, 

da? ^ dt/^ ^ ds? = ds^-y 
and, for the coefficient of ds dhy 

- 2 (dx d^x + dy d'y + dz d^z) = - 2efo d^s : 
hence we see that 

rfa = i {(d'xj 4 (d'yf + (d'zf - (rf V}* .... (3). 

uS 

From (3) we get 

ds' ds' = {(d'xy + (d'yy + (d'zy} ds' - ds' {d^sj ; 

and therefore, since 

ds^ = da? + dy^ + efe*, 
and ds dh = efo d^x + rfy e?*y + dz d^z, 

we have 

rfaV5* = {{d'xy + ((/V/ + (^'^)'} (^^' + ^y' + (^^) 

- (efe (/*a: + dy d^y + dz d^zf 

= {dy d^z-dz d^yj + (dz d^x-dx d?zf + {dx d^y - dy d^xj, 

rfg = — 2 {{dy d\-dz d^yy+ {dz d^x -dxd zj-\^{dx d^y- dy d'^xy]h 
ds , - 

(4). 

It may be remarked, that the three binomials under the 
radical are the same as the coefficients of al - x, y - y, z - z, 
in the equation to the osculating plane. Art. (180). 

From the different expressions (2), (3), (4), which have been 
obtained for de, we may get a variety of formulae for the radius 
of curvature at any point of the curve, by virtue of equation (1). 
Thus, taking the expression for ds given in (3), we have 

dl 

^ "" {{d'xf + {d'yf + {d'zf - {d'sy} 4 • 

(264) This method of obtaining the radius of curvature serves 
for the determination of its magnitude, but gives us no informa- 
tion respecting its position. We shall proceed, therefore, to 
develop another method of investigation, which will determine 
at once both the length of the radius of curvature and the 
co-ordinates of the centre of the oscillating circle. 

The normals KO, K'O (fig. 29) are the intersections of the 
osculating plane PPT" with two consecutive normal planes* 
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hence the determination of the centre of curvature is coin- 
cident with the determination of the point of intersection of 
these three planes. 

The equation to the osculating plane at the point P, the 
co-ordinates of which are x, y, «, will be (Art. 180) 

A(ix'-x) + B (y'-y)+C(z' -z)^0 .... (5); 
where A = dy d\ - dz d^y, 

B = dz d^x - dx d^Zy 
C = dx d^y - dy d^x. 

The equation to the normal plane at the same point is 
(Art. 178) 

{x' -x) dx-\- {xf -y) dy -^{z' -z) dz = 0. . . .(6). 

The equation to the normal plane at the consecutive point 
X + dxy y -f dy, z + dz, will be 

{x - X) {dx + d'^x^ + (y' - y) {dy + d^y) + {z - z) (dz + d^z) 

- {da^ + dy^ + dz"^) = ; 

and therefore, at the point in which the two consecutive 
normal planes intersect, 

(x^x) d^x+(y-y) d'y-^iz'-z) d^z-^ds^^ (7). 

Multiplying (5), (6), (7), by 1, X, \', respectively, X and X' 
being indeterminate multipliers, adding together the resulting 
equations, and equating to zero the coefficients of y' -y and 
z -z in the final equation, we have 

(a;' - X) {Awdx^y^ d'x) = X' ds^ (8), 

JB+Xdy + X'ePy = (9), 

C-{-\dz -i-X'd^z = (10). 

From (9) and (10) we have 

Bdz - Cdy = X' (dyd^z - dzd^y)=\'A, 

and Cd'y-Bd^z = \(dyd^z--dzd^y)=^\A; 

and therefore, from (8), 

(x' - x) {^V dx{Cd^y-Bd^z) + d^x (Bdz - Cdy)} = ds' (Bdz- Cdy), 
or (x' - x) (A' + JB'+ C) = ds'(Bdz - Cdy). 
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Similarly we have 

( y ' - y) (^» + 5* + C») = c&» ( Ccfe - ^ &), 

Hence^ observing that 
we have 

Developing the squares of the three binomials under the 
radical^ the terms multiplied by -4', i?, (7*, will evidently be 

A^ {dy" + ds?) = A^ (ds' - da?\ 
ff (dz!" +da?)=^ff (da' - dy"), 
Cidx'-^dy')^ Cdds^-dz?): 

thus the radical becomes 

{{A' + i? + C^) *' - (Adx + Bdy + CdzJ}^ 

But, restoring to A, By C, their values, we see that 

Adx + Bdy + Cdz 

is identically zero : hence the radical becomes 

and for the radius of curvature we get 

da"" 

di^ 

{(dy d^z - dz d^y^ + {dz d^x - dx d^zj + {dx d^y - dy d^xj}^ ' 

a result which agrees with the formulae (1) and (4). 

If in the numerators of the expressions for the co-ordinates 
^'3 y 3 ^3 of the centre of curvature, we restore the values 
of A, B, C, we shall have, in the case of the first, 

Bdz - Cdy = d^x (dy^ + efe') - dx (dy d'y + dz d*z) 
= d^xids"" - da?)^dx{d8d^8 - dxd'x) 
= d^x d^ - dx ds d^8y 

analogous expressions resulting for the second and third: we 
shall have, therefore. 
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jfdz 
,3 ds d^z- dz d^8 8 V c?« / ,, „. 

Let a, j3, 7, denote the angles which the radius of curvature /o, 

estimated in the direction from ^, y, ;?, to a;', y', ;?', forms with 

the co-ordinate axes : then 

-J (dx 

x' - X V< 

cos a = = /o ^ 




cos j3 = 



From these three formulae, observing that 

cos* a + cos* /3 + cos* 7=1, 
we obtain 

?-{(4J^(4J:(''l)T <»'• 

a result which is in agreement with the formulae (1) and (2). 

(266) The determination of the centre and radius of the 
osculating circle may be eflFected also by the following simple 
method.* 

Let PQy QR, (fig. 30) be two consecutive elements of the 
curve, and let us suppose them to be equal, which is the same 
thing as considering ds constant or taking s for the independent 
variable. Complete the parallelograms PQJRSy SQTRy and 
let My Ny M\ iV', be the projections of P, Q, i2, T, upon the 

* This method was given by Mr. Archibald Smith, of Trinity College, in the 
Cambridge MathematicalJournal for February 1838. 
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axis of X. The centxe O of the osculating circle^ which passes 
through the three points P, Q, Ry will evidently lie in the 
line OS produced. Let Q be the extremity of the diameter 
through Q: join RQ and P5: OS will be bisected by PR in 
a point V. Then, QR Vy QQRy being right-angled triangles, 
we have QR* = QQ x QVy 

or, putting QO = p, QS = X, QR = ds, 

ds* = pX. 

Let a, /3, 7, be the angles which QO makes with the co- 
ordinate axes ; then 

QS cos a r. RT cos a = M'N' : 
but M'N' = NN' - NM' = iO^- JVif' = d^x: 

hence X cos a = rf'ar, 

and therefore cos a = p 



Similarly cos /3 = p 



d^ 

d^ 
df 

d^z 
cosy = p^ 



Hence, observing that 

cos' a + cos' /3 + cos' 7=1, 



we obtain 

9 



rrSY.rST.fi^Jf 



\d^ j \d^ I \d^ 

If we change the independent variable from % to any other 
quantity, we shall arrive at the formulae obtained above for p. 
Thus, the formula (14) results immediately from this expression 
for p, by introducing the alteration corresponding to the suppo- 
sition that <& is no longer constant. 

Again, x ^ y', Zy being the co-ordinates of the centre of cur- 
vature, we get, putting for p its value just obtained in the 

expressions for cos a, cos /3, cos 7, 

, jrf'a; 

X — X - p cos a = p "TY y 

ds' 
d'z 



3 " 



y' - y = p COS /3 = p' -TT , 



2 - Z " p COS 7 = p 



ds 



» 
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(266) To calculate an expression for dO, the angle of torsion. 
The equation to the osculating plane at the point a:, y, Zy being 

Az' + By' + Cy = A 
the equation to the consecutive osculating plane will be 

A'x' + By' + C'z' = ly, 

where A'^A + dA, B' = B + dB, C'=^C+da 

Now, dO being the angle between these two planes, which for 
brevity we will call , 

a ' AA'-Y BB' + CC 

cos ^, = 



and therefore 






(Brfg- Ctfi?y + {CdA - ^rfCy + (^rfJ3 - BdAJ 

{A^-\-B^-^CJ 

But B^dz d^x - efe rf*;?, rf^ = dz d^x - di d\ 
C^dx d^y - rfy d^x^ dC = <fe rf'y - dy d^x, 
and therefore 
BdC- CdB = (fe {efe(rfV d'^z - rf';? d'y) + ^V (^'^ ^'^ - ^'« ^«) 

+ «fe (rf^a; rf'^y - d^y d^x)}, 

analogous expressions existing for the two other binomial terms 
in the numerator of the formula for sin^ 0. 

Hence, putting dO for sin 0^ , and ds^ for efe* + dy^ + cfe*, 
and taking the square root, we have 

dO dx(d^yd^z-d^zd^yydy(d^z(fx-d^xd^z) + dz(d^xd^y-d^y(Px) 
ds {dy d^z - dz d^yj + {dz d^x - dx d^zf + (dx d^y - dy d^xf 

(15), 

which is a measure of the rate of torsion at any point of the 
curve. <„ 

(267) Points of Inflected Torsion. The total amount of the 
torsion of a curve, as we pass along any proposed length of the 
arc, is equivalent to an angle 0, that is, to the sum of all the 
successive values of rfO : if the torsion, after having for a certain 
space taken place in one direction, then assume an opposite 
course, the torsion at the point of the curve where this change 

Q 
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takes place may be said to be inflected , and the point itself may 
be termed a jxnnt of inflected torsion. In passing along the arc 
through such a point, the measure of torsion must evidently 
change sign. Hence, by formula (15), we see that the condition 
for a point of inflected torsion coincides with a change of sign in 
the expression 

dx {d^y d^z - d^z d^y) + dy (dh d^x - ^x d^z) 

+ dz {d'xd'y - rf'y d^x) (16). 

If the change of sign take place so that the expression (15) 
pass through a zero value, the change in the character of the 
torsion will be continuous: if this expression pass through 
infinity, the change of torsion will be abrupt, two consecutive 
osculating planes including an angle of - 180°. The point will 
therefore be cuspidal. 

(268) Points of Suspended and of Infinite Torsion. The 
expression for the measure of the rate of torsion given in (15), 
may be zero at a certain point, although it may not change 
sign as we pass through the point. The torsion does not in 
this case change its character, but is merely stationary for a 
small portion of the arc: the point may therefore be called 
a point of suspended torsion. If the expression for the measure 
of the rate of torsion be infinite, and there be no change of sign, 
the increase of the torsion will be abrupt, and the angle between 
two consecutive osculating planes will be +180°: such a point 
may be called, in relation to the rate of torsion, a point of 
infinite torsion. 

If the expression (16) be satisfied identically by the equations 
to the curve, for all simultaneous co-ordinates, the curve will 
lie entirely in one plane; a conclusion which agrees with 
Art. (146). 

(269) Points of Inflected Curvature. If, as we pass along 
a particular portion of a curve, the angle rfa lie first on one side 
of the tangent at each point, and afterwards on the other, it is 
evident that the nature of the curvature undergoes alteration, 
concavity and convexity being interchanged. This will be 
clear on inspecting fig. (31), where three consecutive elements, 
PPy PP'y P'P"y QXQ drawu, the angle &, in the osculating 
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plane PFP\ being below the tangent at P, and, in the oscu- 
lating plane FP'P'", above the tangent at P. The point 
where the change takes place may be called ^ paint ofinfiecied 
curvature. 

Suppose first, that the change of the character of the curva- 
ture is continuous: then, since 3- must change sign through 

ds 

zero, we see, from formula (3), supposing 5 to be the inde- 
pendent variable, that 

If we suppose x to be the independent variable, then, from 
formula (4), we see that, as necessary conditions, 

<Py d^ 

dx^ dx^ , , 

^ = «' ^ = « (^«> 

da? da^ 

If be finite, these two conditions evidently reduce 

dx 

themselves to ^ _ q ^ _ q^ 

When — - is infinite, the conditions will occasionally be 
satisfied when ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

If the change of the nature of the curvature be abrupt, then 

curve will be inclined to each other at an angle of -180°. 
Hence, in one or more of the equations (17), or of the 
equivalent equations (18), must be replaced by 00 . 

(270) Points of Suspended and of Infinite Curvature. If a 

// 

change of sign do not take place in the value of — - when 

ds 

it passes through zero, the curvature is merely suspended; 

and if, without changing sign, its value pass through infinity, 

q2 
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This result shews that the curvature of a curtey as indicated by 

the ratio -r- , yaries from point to point of the cnrre inversely as 
as 

the radius of the osculating circle : for this reason^ this line is 
called the radius of curvature of the curve at the point. The 
angle de is called the angle of contingence. The radius of the 
osculating circle is sometimes called the radius of absolute cur- 
vature to distinguish it from the radius of spherical curvature , 
which is the radius of a sphere passing through four consecutive 
points of the curve. 

(262) If we suppose the osculating plane PPP' to revolve 
through a certain angle about the chord jPP , we shall bring it into 
the same plane with the consecutive osculating plane PP P'\ 
the three elements PP^ PP\ P'P\ being thus brought into 
a single plane. If the plane PPP'P' be then turned through 
a certain angle about P'P'y we shall have four elements of the 
curve in a single plane ; and so on indefinitely. Thus^ a curve 
in space may be in this way reduced to a plane curve. Con- 
versely, by opposite movements, we may change a plane curve 
into a curve not contained in any one plane The ratio of the 
angle between two consecutive osculating planes, which we will 
call dBy to the length of the elemental arc ds^ may be taken as 
the measure of the torsion of a curve in space at any point. This 
torsion of curves in space may be regarded as a species of cur- 
vature, and, as it is of an entirely different nature from the 
curvature which we have considered above, curv^ of this class 

have been called curves of double curvature. The ratio -r- is 

ds 

never infinite in continuous curves, and is always zero in curves 
lying in one plane. 

(268) To calculate the angle of contingenceat any point of 
a curve in space. 

Let X, y, Zy be the co-ordinates of any point P (fig. 29) of the 
curve, ds being the elemental arc PP : let 

dx dy dz 

SI Uy -^ = Vy =» W?, 

ds ds ds 

and let u', v', w'y denote analogous quantities at the consecutive 
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point p. Then, rfg representing the angle between the tangents 
at P and P', we have, putting for brevity rfg = Ej , 

cos Cj = uu + vv' + wicl. 

But u'y v\ w'y are the values assumed by «, t?, w, when a:, y, ;?, 
become a: + dxy y + e?y, z -{■ dz: hence, by Taylor's theorem, 

w' = « + rfw + A d^u + — d^u + . . . . 

^ 2.3 

t?' = t? + efo + A rf't? + — d^v + . . . . 

^ 2.3 

w' =:w-{-dw + h d^w + — rf'w? + . . . . 

' 2.3 

and therefore, attending to the relations 

w' + t?'+ t«?*= 1, 
wdiw + t?efo + wdw = 0, 

the two last of which result from the first by differentiation, 
we see that 

cos £, = I - J (rft^ + dv^ + dw^) + — (ud^u + vd^v + wd^w) + . , . . 

2.0 

but cos Sj =» 1 - 5 6^'...; 

hence, by taking infinitesimals of the second order on the two 
sides of the equation, in comparison with which those of the 
third and higher orders vanish, we get 

Ej* = du^ + dv^ + dw^y 
or, restoring the values of w, t?, w?, 

-[("SJ^^IJK^S)}' <^> 

Performing the differentiations indicated in the equation (2), we 
have, dxy dy, dz, ds, being all supposed to be variable, 

ds = — {(dad^x - dxd'af + (dsd'y - dyd'sj + (dsd'z ^ dzd'afji. 

US 

Now, squaring the binomials in this expression, we shall obtain, 
for the coefficient of cfe'. 
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the rate of curvature is infinite. Such points may be called 
respectiyelj points of stispended ond points of infinite curvature. 

(271) Points of Inflected zxiA. of Suspended Torsion are ordina- 
rily comprehended under the appellation of points of simple inflec- 
tion ; an essential property of such points being the coincidence 
of two consecutive osculating planes. 

Points of Inflected and of Suspended Curvature are ordinarily 
denoted by the common name of points of double inflection / 
two consecutive elements at such points lie in a single line. 
These points have been called points of double inflection, 
because their existence involves that of points of simple inflec- 
tion. I have adopted different appellations for such singular 
points, because I think the ordinary terms do not correspond 
with sufficient distinctness to the true geometrical peculiarities 
of the points. 

(272) There is an important distinction between plane curves and 
curves of double curvature, in regard to their radii of curvature. 
In plane curves the radii of curvature intersect each other con- 
secutively, the locus of these intersections being the evolute, to 
which all the radii are tangents ; while in curves of double 
curvature the radii of the osculating circles do not meet each 
other consecutively. Through the middle points Ky K'y JT",... 
of the several elements PPy PP\ P'P\ .... of the curve 
PPP'f, . . .(fig. 32), draw normal planes L, i', L', .... intersect- 
ting each other consecutively in the straight lines ABy A' By ... 
and thus forming a developable surface, the envelop of all the 
planes. If we cut the planes i, i',. . . .by the osculating plane 
PP'P'y which is at right angles to both of them, the lines of 
intersection will be the normals KC and K'Cy perpendicular to 
ABy and of which the former will be the radius of curvature of 
the curve at the point P. In the same way, cutting the normal 
planes L' and L' by the osculating planes PP'P\ we shall 
have, for the sections, the two normals K'C and K'Cy perpen- 
dicular to A!B'y the former of which will be the radius of curva- 
ture at the point P, Now it is evident that the radius K'C 
does not coincide with the other normal K'Cy because these 
two lines are the intersections of the same plane L' with two 
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different osculating planes : hence K'C will meet AB in a 
point / different from C, and consequently the two radii of 
curvature, KC and K'C y situated in the planes L and i', 
have not a common point at the intersection of these two planes : 
it follows, therefore, that these two radii do not meet. 

From what we have said, then, it appears that the centres of 
curvature (7, C\ C",. . . .do not result from the successive inter- 
sections of the radii JTC, K'C ^ K"C\, , . .and that consequently 
these radii are not tangents to the locus of these points : the 
radii of curvature cannot therefore be regarded as formed by 
the unwrapping of a thread wound about the curve CCC . . . : 
in other words, the CCC\ .... is not an evolute of the curve 
PJPP'. . . • whenever this latter curve has double curvature. 

(273) Although the locus of the centres of the osculating circles 
is not an evolute of PPP', . . . ; yet, as Monge has shewn, this 
curve may be shewn to possess an infinite number of evolutes. 
In fact, if in i, the first of the normal planes, we draw arbitrarily 
a straight line KD (fig. 32), which will always be normal to the 
proposed curve ; and then, through the D and K', draw another 
straight line K'DD'y which will lie in L', the second normal 
plane ; then a third line K'D'D' situated in the plane P\ and 
so on successively, we shall obtain, by the successive inter- 
sections of these normals, a curve DUD'. ... to which these 
normals will be tangents. The curve PPP'. . . .may evidently 
be described by unwrapping a string wound about the curve 
DD'D\. . . .which will thus be an evolute of the former. In 
proof of this, it is sufficient to observe that the portions DK and 
DK' of the tangents to DDD\ . . . are equal to each other, or 
that the point D is at the same distance from the three points 
My M'y M" ; for it is clear that each point of the hne ABy 
which is the intersection of the two planes L and i' drawn at 
right angles to the elements PP and P'P' through their middle 
points, must be at the same distance from P, from Py and from 
P\ Moreover, since the first normal KD was drawn arbitrarily 
in the plane i, we may, by varying the direction of this normal, 
obtain an infinite variety of evolutes all situated on the envelop- 
ing surface of the normal planes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ON THE CURVATURE OF SURFACES. 

(274) A plane is said to be normal to a surface when it con- 
tains a normal line. If at any proposed point of a surface^ a 
series of normal planes be drawn, the radii of curvature of the 
various normal sections of the surface at the point will generally 
vary : from a comparison of the curvatures of the different 
normal sections, we shall arrive at a conception of the nature of 
the curvature of the surface around the point in question. 

The radius of curvature at any point of a plane normal 
section of a surface is determined by the intersection of the 
normal to the surface at the point with the normal plane at a 
consecutive point of the curve of section. 

(276) Let the equation to the surface be 

F(^> y, «) = : 

then, adopting the notation of Chapter xiii., we shall have, for 
the equations to the normal at the point (Xy y, z), 

x'-x^y-f/s^-z 

IT " ~v W ^^^' 

Now the direction-cosines of any tangent line are 

dx dy dz 
ds ' ds ^ ds^ 

and the tangent line may be taken as that which touches the 
curve of section at the point where the normal is drawn. Hence 
the equation to the normal plane, at the point (x^ y, 2j), will be 

(x' - ic) efo + (y' - y) dy + {z' - z)dz = 0. .... .(2). 

Since, by differentiating the equation to the surface, we get 

Udx + Vdy + Wdz = (3), 
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it is evident that the line (1) lies in the plane (2): the inter- 
section of (1) with the consecutive normal plane will there- 
fore lie in the line of intersection of (2) with the consecutive 
normal plane. The equations to this line of intersection are (2), 
and an equation obtained by differentiating (2) with respect to 
^y y, ^y viz. 
{x - x)d^x + {y'-y)d^y + {z' ^ z) d^^do^^dy" \ d^^ds\.l^\ 

The equations (l) and (4), taken together, determine a:', y', 2;', 
the co-ordinates of the centre of curvature of the section, and 
the radius of curvature is the distance between that point and 
{Xy y, z). From (1) and (4), there is 

x' - X ^ y' - y __ ^ - ^ _ ds^ /^n 

~ir'^V""W' Ud^x-\- Vd'y+ JVd'z"'^^' 

hence also, p denoting the radius of curvature, 

which is one expression for the radius of curvature. 

(276) We may eliminate the second differentials d'*Xy d^y, d^Zy 
from the equations (5) and (6) in the following manner. Dif- 
ferentiating (3), we have 

Ud'x + Vd'y + Wd'z -^uda^ + vdf + wd:^ 

+ 2u'dydz + 2v'dzdx + 2w'dxdy = : 

availing ourselves of this equation, and putting 

dx ^j dy ^ cfe _ 

ds ds ds 

we readily transform the equations (6) and (6) into 

Pu + m^v + n^w + 2mnu' + 2nlv + 2lmw' 

U V W 



X - X y - y' z - z 



(7), 



^ Pu-^ m\ + n^w + 2mnu' + 2fdv' + 2lmw' ^ ^* 

(277) There is no condition which will enable us to select one 
of the two signs introduced by the radical into the expression 
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for p in preference to the other, although at each point of the 
surface for an assigned normal plane p must have some determi- 
nate position. The ambiguity of sign indicates that it is quite 
arbitrary which side of the tangent plane we adopt for the 
positive direction of p. The actual position of p can be ob- 
tained only from the equations (7), the equation (8) serving 
merely to determine its magnitude. 

(278) The equations (7) and (8) may easily be transformed 
so as to involve the partial differential coefficients of z with 
respect to x and j/^ instead of the partial differential coefficients 
o{.F(xy y, z) with respect to x, y, z. 

Conceive the equation to the surface to be reduced to the form 

F(x, xf, z) =f(x, y)'Z = o, 

z being thus rendered explicit. Then it is easily seen that 

d'z d'z , 

I ^ / /. , d^z 

U = 0, t? = 0, W? « -7-7- « 8. 

dxdy 

The equations (7) and (8) will therefore become 

Vr + ilms + n^t 

^ P g__ - ^ 

X - x' y - y' z - z' 

and q:(iy^g-> 

'^ rr •¥ 2lm8 + nrt 

(279) For all normal sections passing through x, y, z, the 
quantities jj^ pr jjr ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^'^ yj ^ 

are constant; but the expressions ior x- x'^y -y\z - z'^ p, will 
change as /, m, n, vary ; the variation of Z, w, w, taldng place in 
accordance with the two conditions 

Z' + w +n'= 1 (9), 

lU^mV^nW^O (10); 
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the latter of which expresses the perpendicularity of the tangent 
line to the normal. 

Since^ at any assigned point of the surface, the quantities 
x-x',y-y',z-z!,m consequence of the yaxiations of I, m,n, 
have changes of magnitude, it is possible that they may likewise 
experience changes of sign. Should a change of sign take place 
in the value of any one of them, it will take place simultaneously 
in the values of all, the expression 

Pu + m^v + n^w + 2mnu' + 2nlv' + 2lmw'y 

which is common to all of them, being the only variable element 
in their values. Such changes of sign indicate that the centre 
of the circle of curvature must lie for different sections in oppo- 
site directions jfrom the point (Zy y, ;?), or that the surface in the 
vicinity of the point lies pardy on one side and partly on the 
other side of the tangent plane. We proceed to ascertain under 
what conditions these changes of sign can take place. 

U V TV A 



Put 



/ — 



X - X y - y z - z M 

A being a constant: hence we see that a change of sign in 
X - x'y y - y'y z - z'y will take place simultaneously with a 
change of sign in IP : but, from (7), we see that 

jR* (Pu + m^v + n^w + 2mnu + 2nlv + 2lmw') « A ; 
or, putting Bl = x^, Mm = y^ , Mn = z^, 

tix^^ + ^i + ^^i + ^^'yi^i + ^t>'z^x^ + 2wXjf/^ = -4 ... .(11) : 

we have also, from (10), 

Ux^+Vy,+ JVz^=-0 (12). 

Thus we see that a change of sign in the values of a? - a:', y - y', 
z - z'y is coincident with a change of sign in the square of the 
radius-vector of a central conic section, of which the equations 
are (11) and (12). If the conic section be an ellipse, all its radu 
are possible, and therefore their squares are always positive, and 
the values o{ x - x'y y - y\ z - /, have always the same sign. 
If the conic section be an hyperbola, some of the radii are pos- 
sible and some impossible; their squares may, therefore, be 
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positive or negative^ and the changes of sign which we are 
considering may take place. 

The nature of the conic section will be best seen by sup- 
posing the surface to be referred to the tangent plane at the 
point (z, 1/y z) as the plane of xy, and then the equation to the 
conic section is reduced to 

ux^ + 2w'xjf^ + vy^ = Ay 
z^ « 0. 
The equation will be an ellipse if 

uv - w'^ > 0, 
and an hyperbola, if wr - t^" < 0. 
If it should happen that uv - w'^ = 0, 
then the hyperbola will degenerate into two straight lines : also 

Qu + mw'f {Iw' + rnvj * 
so that W never changes sign : if the relation between / and m 
be such that ;^ ^ ^^' ^ q, or Iw' + mt? = 0, 

these two relations being really one and the same, then x - x', 
y -y\ z - z, p, all become infinite. 

The relation uv - w'^ = 

is satisfied in the instance of developable surfaces, the infinite 
values oi x " x', &c. having relation to sections along the gene- 
rating lines of the surface. 

(280) To find the greatest and least radii of curvature of the 
normal sections at any point of a surface. 

If we put T (C^+ r' + PF'> = P, 

we have to make 

p 

— = Tw + m?v + r?w + 2mnu' + 2nlv' + 2lmw' . . . .(13) 
9 

a maximum or minimum ; /, m, n, being supposed to vary in 
agreement with the relations (9) and (10). From (10), we have 

m^V^-¥2mnVW+n^Vr^VTP, 
2^» yffr • 
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similarly 



2jil = 



2lm 



WU 

uv 



Substituting these expressions for 2mn, inl, 2lm, in (13), we get 



where 



- = ^/' + Km' -^Ln" .... 
P 



K= » + 



i = W + 



vw 

V 
WU 

w 



( Fu' - TFw' - CTm') 



) 



UV 



(Wio' - Uu' - Vv') 



(16). 



That p may be a maximum or minimum, we must equate the 

P 

diflFerential of — to zero : hence, from (9), (10), (14), we have 

P 

Idl + mdm + ndn = 0, 

Udl + Vdm + Wdn = 0, 

Hldl + Kmdm + Lndn = 0. 

Eliminating dZ, rfm, rfn, by indeterminate multipKers, we have 

(jfir+X)m-AcF=o[ (16). 

(i + X) w-/M,TF'=oJ 
Multiplying these three equations in order by /, w, n, and 
adding, we have, by (9), (10), (14), 

— + X = 0. 



Hence, from the equations (16), 



l^ 



M- 



u 



H^^ 



m = 



f^ 



n 



P 

(A,W 

771 

9 ) 



(17). 
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Multipljring these equations in order by 17, V, W, and 
adding, we have, by (10), 

^ '^ -0 (18). 

P P P 

Tfhis quadratic equation determines, in terms of the quan* 
tities U, V, IVy Hy Ky Ly Py wluch are known for any point 
of the surface, the greatest and least values of p at that point. 
By substituting either of these values in (17), we determine the 
ratios I : m iriy which give the position of the corresponding 
normal section. 

(281) These equations also enable us to prove that the normal 
sections of greatest and least curvature are at right angles to 
one another. Thus, if /j, m^y n^, and l^, m^, n^y be the values of 
ly nty Uy corrcspondiug to Pj, p^, the greatest and least values of p, 
the equations (17) and (18) must be satisfied when each of these 
systems of values is substituted for /, m, riy and p. Hence, 
wilting down (18) for each value of p, and subtracting one 
equation from the other, we get 



fP__P 

\9l P2 




0. 



Pi/ \ 92 

Hence, if p^ and p^ be different, the second factor must be equal 
to zero, or, which is the same thing, on account of equations (17), 

which shews that the sections are at right angles to one another. 
The normal sections of greatest and least curvature at any point 
of the surface are called the principal sections y and the radii of 
curvature the principal radii of curvature* 

* The investigations which I have given for the determination of the principal 
radii of curvature and of the positions of the principal sections, were communicated 
to me by Mr. Thomson, of St. Peter's College. 
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(282) In the case of an ellipsoid, 



we have 







y" «* 
^1%-^= 


= 1, 


cr= 


2a; 
a 






« = 


2 
a'' 


2 


2 


«' = 


0, 


»' = 0, 


M>' = 0, 


P = 


:±2( 


^a;» ^ 
\a 


zy 2 



/? being the perpendicular from the origin on the tangent plane. 
Hence the equation (18) gives us 



a' (pp - a') V (pp - b') c^(j>p- c^) 



0. 



From the last term of this quadratic when cleared of its frac- 

tional form, which is equal to — 4— , it appears that the product 

of the greatest and least radii of curvature is constant for all 
points for which p is constant. The equation for p may be put 
into another remarkable form : for if we write it thus, 

a? y" :? 

\ ppj \ pp) \ pp 

and subtract it from the equation to the ellipsoid, we see that 

^ y' ^ . 

€^ - pp V - pp (? - pp 

this is the equation to a concentric surface of the second order, 
which will be also confocal, since, if a', h\ c', be its semi-axes, 

a ' = a' - pp^ b'^ = i* - pp^ c^ = c^ -pp, 

and therefore 

a'^-J'» = a'-i», b"-c'' = b'-c\ c"-a"=^(?-a\ 

(283) The perpendicularity of the principal sections may be 
concisely established also by the following reasoning. 
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Putting n = in the equation (13), which amounts to taking 
the tangent plane at the point in question for the plane of xy, 

we have p 

— = Tw + 2lmw' + m^v (19), 

P 
I and m being subject to the condition 

r + m' = 1 (20). 

Differentiating these two equations with regard to / and m, 
and putting dp = 0, we get, by means of an indeterminate 

multipher A, lu^mw' ^\l (21), 

mv + IvS = Am (22); 

whence (w - v)lm-Y w' (rr? - P) = 0, 

m^ u - V m 

72-+ — T-'-j -1 = 0: 

hence, /^, m^, and l^, m2, being the values of/, m, for the principal 
sections, we see that m, m, 

•'l •'2 

which is the condition for the perpendicularity of the sections. 

(284) To prove that the curvature of any normal section is 
equal to the sum of the curvatures of the two principal sections^ 
multiplied respectively by the squares of the cosines of the 
angles which the principal planes make with the normal plane. 

Multiplying (21) and (22) by / and m respectively, and 

adding, we get by (19), p 

A = — ; 
9 

and therefore, eliminating / and m between (21) and (22), 

Let Pj, pg* denote the principal radii of curvature, and suppose 
that the planes of xzy yzy coincide with the principal planes. 
Then, from (19), putting /= 1, m « 0, p = p^, simultaneously, 

we have p 

— = w: 

similarly, putting /=0, m=l, p-p^y 

P 

— = t?. 

P2 
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Thus u and v are the roots of the equation (23), which is 

. . P 

a quadratic in — : hence it follows that w' = 0. We obtain, 

P 
therefore, from (19), 











p 

p 


= r 


u + m^v •■ 


= p 


fP 

- + 

\Pi 


P2J 


]■■ 


or. 


if / = 


cos 


Oj 


m = 


sin 


a> 




















1 


cos' a 


sin* a 

+ . 


• • • 


« • • • 



(24), 
P Pi Pi 

which establishes our proposition. 

(285) We have shewn that if the planes of xz, yz, coincide 
with the principal sections, we must have, as a necessary con- 
dition, w = 0. It may easily be seen that this condition is also 
suflS^cient; for, putting w' ^ in (21) and (22), we get 

lu = A/, mv = Xm, 
and therefore mlu = mlv ; 

an equation which may be satisfied by / = 0, m = 1, or by 
/= 1, m = 0. 

(286) The formula (24) may be established also in the follow- 
ing manner.* 

Let (/p m„ nj, (l^, m^, n.^, be the direction-cosines of any 

two lines through a point P, at right angles to one another, 

in a plane of which the direction-cosines are proportional to 

J7, F, TV. Then 

Ul,+ Vm^+Wh.^O (o), 

Ul^+Vm^-\-JVn^=0 (i). 

Again, let (/, m, n) be the direction-cosines of a line in 
the same plane passing through P, and making an angle 
with the line (/„ m^, w,). We have then 

J7Z + Fm + Wh^O (c), 

11^ 4 mm^ + nn^ = cos a ^ 

11^ + mm^ + nn^ = sin a ► (rf). 

IJ^ + m^m^ + n^n^ =0 J 

* This method of investigating the formula was communicated to me bj Mr. 
Blackburo» o£ Trinity College. 
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Now, Aj, Xj, being arbitrary multipliers, (c) - \ (a) — X, (i) 

whence w=X,/i,+ X^3; 

//j + mm, + ««, = Xj (/j* + m,' + n^^) + X, C'j/j + m^m^ + n^nj, 
or, by (d), cos a = Xj : 

similarly, sin a = X,. 

Hence 1=1^ cos a + /, sin a ^ 

m = Wj cos a + m^ sin a > (^), 

w = /Jj cos a + 7^2 sin a J 

a geometrical theorem. 

Let the plane considered be the tangent plane to a surface 
at a point (x, y, z), and let (/j, m^ n^y (l^ m^, w^), be the 
direction-cosines of the normals to the principal normal planes. 
Then, by the formulae (1 7), 

Hence, by (c) and (ef), 

p 
HU. + Kmm. + Lnn. = — cos a. 

Pi 

p 

HU^ + Kmm^ + Lnn^ = — sin a : 

Pa 

also,by(14), Hl^ ^ Knf ^ Im^ ^^ . 

9 

We have therefore, by (e), 

cos' a sin' a 1 

+ = -. 

Pi 9% 9 

(287) The formula (24), the discovery of which is due to Euler, 
is extremely valuable, as it enables us at once to calculate the 
radius of curvature of any proposed normal section when the 
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radii of curvature of the two principal sections are given. If 
instead of making use of the principal sections of the surface, 
we were to take any normal planes whatever at any point, 
it would be necessary to introduce the radii of curvature, 
-K, i?, jB", of three such sections, and the angles a', a, con- 
tained between them, into the expression for the value of p. 

Thus, taking one of the normal sections as the plane of xz^ if 
we put in the formula (19), successively, 

/=1, m = 0, P = -B; 

/ = cos a', m = sin a', p - R' ; 

I = cos (a' + a"), m = sin (a + a), p = E' ', 

we shall have three equations from which we can find w, w\ v, 
in terms of R, R', R\ a, a". Hence, by (19), we might deter- 
mine the value of p for any proposed normal section whatever, 
in terms of the radii of these three normal sections and their 
contained angles. 

(287) If p, f)', be the radii of curvature of any two normal 
sections at right angles to each other, to prove that 

1111 

P P Pi P2 

Putting in the formula (24), a + 5 tt instead of a, and replacing 

p by p, we have 1 ^1^2 

+ 



sm' a cos^ a 



hence -+-=-+_ (25) ; 

P P Pi Pi 

which shews that the sum of the curvatures of any two normal 

sections at right angles to each other is invariable. 

CoR. Combining this conclusion with the equation ( 1 8), which 
gives the values of the two quantities Pj, pj, we see that, the 
system of co-ordinates being any whatever, 

P« /'i + 1") = (JT-h L) CT' + (i + JET) r^ + (Jff + K) W\ 

(288) We will proceed to make a few remarks on the equa- 
tion (24). In the first place, it is important to observe that p^ 

R 
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and f>, are values of p in the equation (19) corresponding to the same 
sign of the radical P : this will be easily seen if, for distinctness 
of conception, we first take (19) with the positive, and secondly 
with the negative value of P, We shall find in both cases that 
in arriving at the relation (24), the same sign, whichever it may 
be, has been of necessity retained throughout. We must bear 
in mind, also, that the quantities p^ and p^ are not necessarily 
symbols of the mere magnitude of the principal radii of curva- 
ture, for they may be either both positive, both negative, or the 
one positive and the other negative. The sign of p will depend 
upon that of Pj, p^, and the value of a. As a consequence of 
(24), it will therefore follow that (25) signifies that the analytical 
sum of the curvatures at any point is constant, the geometrical 
sum not being subject to such limitation, except when p^ and p, 
have the same sign. 

When p, and p^ have the same sign, then it is evident that p 
will have always the same sign as either of them : this shews 
that all the normal sections at the point in question lie, in the 
neighbourhood of the point, on the same side of the tangent 
plane ; or that the surface is convex at the point. 

Suppose that Pj is less than p^ ; then, writing (24) under the 
forms 




cos* a ; 



it is plain that 

I 

Pi <Py 92 > Py 
or that, in absolute value, p^ is a minimum^ and p, a maximum, 
among all the values of p. 

If P, = p2 ; then it is evident, from (24), that 

1 1 1 

whatever be the value of a : thus all the normal sections have 
at the point the same curvature, and may all equally be regarded 
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as principal sections. A point of the surface possessed of this 
pecuKarity is called an umbilicus. We shall enter, below, more 
fully into the examination of these points. 

Next, let us suppose that the principal radii have opposite 
signs : for instance, let p^ be positive and p^ negative. In this 
case the curvatures of the principal sections will be opposite, so 
that the surface must lie partly above and pardy below the 
tangent plane in the neighbourhood of the point. If we agree 
to denote by p^ simply its geometrical magnitude, we shall have 

1 cos^ a sin'* a 



P Pi 92 

Suppose that a' is the least positive value of a which will satisfy 

2 / * 2 ' 

COS a sm a 



the equation — 2 ^/ „:_2 _/ 



^1 P2 

then, as a increases continuously from - d up to 27r - a', it is 

evident that - will be zero and therefore p infinite for the 

9 

following values of a, viz. 

— a, a, IT — a, TT-fa, ztt — a. 

It is clear also that p will be positive as a varies from - a to -f a', 
and from ir - a' to tt -f a' ; and that it will be negative as a varies 
from a to TT - a', and from tt + a' to 27r - a'. 

If therefore we draw, in the tangent plane at the point, two 
straight lines inclined at angles - a , + a , or, which comes to the 
same thing, at angles ir - a', tt -f «', to the axis of x, these straight 
lines will be the traces of two normal planes which separate the 
normal sections, of which the curvature has one direction from 
those of opposite curvature. 

It is easily seen from the formula that p^ is the absolute mini- 
mum of all the positive radii, and p^ the absolute minimum of 
all the negative radii. Analytically speaking, p^, affected by its 
sign minus, is a maximum, being the least of the negative radii. 
In the case considered above, where p^ and p^ were supposed to 
have the same sign, one of these quantities is a maximum and 
the other a minimum, both geometrically and analytically. 

r2 
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In the case of a developable surface, it is easy to see that one 
of the radii is infinite: thus, from (23), 

P 

u 

P J \ 9 
but, in a developable surface, as we see by putting U and V 

both equal to zero in the equation of Art. (255), 

D / 

hence 

thus we see that p^ = oo. Euler's formula is therefore reduced 
to 1 cos' a 

P Pi 

a result which shews that p has the same sign for all values of a, 
or that the surface in the vicinity of the point under considera- 
tion lies entirely on one side of the tangent plane. 

(289) There is a striking analogy between the formula connect- 
ing the radius of any normal section with the principal radii, and 
the relation subsisting between the diameters and axes of an 
ellipse or an hyperbola. In fact, putting 

the positive or negative sign being taken accordingly as pj , /o^ , 
have the same or contrary signs, we have 

1 _ cos' a sin' a 
R^ " ~a'' - '~W ' 
the equation to a central conic section of which .a, i, are the 
semi-axes, and R a diameter inclined at an angle a to the 
direction of a. Thus we see that, if the principal axes of the 
conic section denote the square roots of the principal radii, the 
diameters will represent the square root of any radius whatever, 
the corresponding normal section being inclined at the same 
angle to one of the principal sections as the diameter of the 
conic section to one of its principal axes. 

(290) The curvature of any surface at any of its points may 
always be assimilated to the curvature of an ellipsoid, or of an hyper- 
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boloid of one sheet at one of its real vertices. Suppose that in 
the planes of xz^ yz, two ellipses are described, their centres being 
in the axis of 2; at a common distance c from the origin, c being 
a semiaxis of both : let the other semiaxes of the two ellipses be 

a, by respectively, a and b being so chosen that — = pj , — = P2 • 

c c 

An ellipsoid may be constructed, of which a, i, c, axe the semi- 
axes in magnitude and position. Let R' be the distance of a 
point in the ellipsoid from its centre, the distance of the point 
from the plane of xy being c. Then the radius of curvature of 
the elliptic section of the ellipsoid, made by a normal plane 

through this point at the origin, will be p' = — . Now the 

c 

equation to the section of the ellipsoid by a plane through its 

centre at right angles to the axis of z, gives us 









1 


cos* 


a sin* a 
1 








B" 


a' 


' b' 


hence. 


putting for a*, 


h\ 


their values 


respectively. 


we get 




cpiy 


CPj. 








c 


cos' 


a sm a 

- 1 




Pi 


P2 


but c = 


• 


hence 


1 


cos* 


a sin* a 


1 f 
p 


1 
P 


Pi 


T 

P2 



But, in relation to the surface. 



cos* a sin* a 



P Pi Pi 

and therefore p - P- 

Thus we see that the radii of curvature of all normal sections of 
the surface and of the ellipsoid coincide both in magnitude and 
in direction; and, accordingly, the ellipsoid has a complete 
osculation with the surface. As we pass from point to point on 
the surface, the osculating ellipsoid will, of course, generally 
change, not only in form, but in all the circumstances of posi- 
tion. 

If we next suppose p^ to be positive and p, negative, we must 
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hare, presenriiig the same notation as in the preceding case^ 
and making the sign of p^ explicit, 

a" V 

c c 

c being taken positively a«* before: thus a will be real and b 
imaginary ; and consequently the ellipse in the plane yz will be 
changed into an hyperbola, to which the axis of y is a tangent 
and the origin the vertex, and which lies in the negatire 
direction of the axis of z : the osculating surface will therefore 
become an hyperboloid of one sheet, of which the ellipse in the 
plane of xz is the ellipse de gorge. The identity of p and p' for 
the surface and the hyperboloid may be shewn just as in the case 
already discussed, of the osculating ellipsoid. The osculating 
hyperboloid will therefore indicate the exact nature of the cur- 
vature of the surface, both in magnitude and direction, for every 
normal section. 

In the case of a developable surface we know that one of the 
principal radii of curvature, p, for instance, is infinite. The 
axis b of the ellipse in the plane of yz will, therefore, become 
infinite; so that this ellipse will degenerate into two straight 
lines parallel to the axis of y. The osculating surface will 
accordingly, in this particular case, degenerate into a right 
cylinder upon the ellipse in the plane of xz as its base. 

It may be remarked that, in the case when p^ and p^ have the 
same sign, we might have taken for the osculating surface^ 
instead of an ellipsoid, cither an hyperboloid of two sheets or 
an elliptic paraboloid, both of which surfaces are convex as 
well as the ellipsoid. We might also, when p, is negative, 
p, being positive, have taken an hyperbolic paraboloid instead 
of an hyperboloid of one sheet, either of these surfaces being 
equally capable of representing both the magnitude and the 
direction of the curvature. The two surfaces, however, which 
have been selected out of the five, will be suflicient for the 
purpose of illustration. 

(291) To speak generally, any two surfaces are said to osctdate 
at a point where they have a common normal, when all normal 
sections made by the same plane have mutual osculation at the 
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point. That this may be the case, it is sufficient and necessary 
that the principal planes of the two surfaces coincide, and that 
their principal radii of curvature be equal and of the same 
nature. Suppose, in order to leave no obscurity on this point, 
that p, jB, are the radii of the normal sections of the surfaces 
made by any normal plane. Let c be the angle between the 
principal sections of the two surfaces. Then, p,, p,, being the 
principal radii of one surface, and i2j , jB^ , of the other, 

1 cos' a sin' a 

-= + , 

P Pi P2 

1 __ cos' (a + g) sin' (a + c) 

But jB = f) for all values of a ; hence 

cos' a sin' a cos' (a + e) sin (a + g) ^ 

Pi P2 ^l ^2 

putting a = 0, a = J tt, successively, we have 

1 cos' 6 sin 6 

Pi A ^2 

1 sin' € cos' s 

and therefore 

cos' a cos' E cos' a sin' 6 sin' a sin* f sin' a cos' f 



■B. i«, -B, -B. 

__ cos' (o + e) sin' (a + c) 

= s, ■'— ^— ' 

, ^ 2 sin a cos e sin c cos a 2 cos a cos e sin a sin 6 
hence = = r= : 

since this is true for all values of a, we have 

and therefore sin 2e = 0, 

a relation which shews that the principal sections of the two 
surfaces coincide. Putting g = 0, we see that 

1J_ 1^_ J_ 

Pi ^l' P2 ^2' 

or p^ = R^, p^^ R^. 
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(292) UmlilicL The radii of curvature of the principal sec- 
tions, and therefore of all normal sections, at an umbilicus are 
equal, and have the same signs. The conditions, therefore, for 
a point of this nature are that the values oi x-x'y y - y', z - z', 
in (7), shall be the same both in magnitude and in sign for all 
simultaneous values of /, m, n, given by the equations (9) and 
(10). That this may be the case it is sufficient and necessary 
that p^ ^ ^2^ + ;^2^ ^ 2mnu' + 2nlv + 2lmw' = C, 

where O is invariable under the conditions of the problem. 
Now, from (9) and (10), we have 

2mnVTV=PlP--m'V'-n'W; 
similarly 2nl WU =m'r'-n'W^-P IP, 

2lmUV^ n'TV- PIP - m'V: 
combining these relations with the expression for C, we get 
CUVTV= UVW(Pu + m^v + wV) 

If we put 1 - m* - 7^'' in this equation for P, (7 will depend upon 
two quantities w? and 7^^ Now, if between (9) and (10) we 
eliminate /, we shall have a quadratic for determining m in 
terms of w, such that for any arbitrary value of w', m^ will have 
two different values ; the converse being also, of course, true if 
we express r? in terms of m^. Hence, in the expression for C in 
terms of m^ and w*, the coefficients of m^ and w* must be each 
zero : this shews that, in the expression for C above given, the 
coefficients of T, m', w', must be equal. Hence 

u + -^ {Uu' - Vv' - Ww') = t? + -^(^^' - ^^' - CTw'J 

= w + ^{Ww'-Uu'-- Vv') . .. .(26). 

We have tacitly supposed above, in assuming that for each 
value of Tit^ there are two values of »', and vice versft, that no 
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one of the quantities Uy F", Wy is zero : suppose, however, that 

V is zero, IV either finite or zero, and that U is finite ; then, 
from (9) and (10), 

TV 

and therefore 

+ nw + 2mnu - 2n -y=- - 2mn — — - . 

Now for one value of n^ there are two values of mn ; hence the 
coefficient of mn must be zero : this being established, it is 
obvious also that the coefficient of n^ must also be zero, w* being 
variable. Hence, when F^= 0, we must have recourse to the 
conditions 

Ww' = Uu\ W'u -\-Ww = {W^+W)v^-2 WUv'..X21). 
If W^ 0, the conditions for an umbilicus will, in like manner, be 

Uu' = Vv\ U\ ■hV^u = {U'+ V) w + 2UVw' (28); 

and, if U= 0, 

Vv = Ww', V^w + Wh ^(V'-^W')u+2 VWu'... {29), 

In order to ascertain the existence of umbilici on a surface, 
we must combine the equation to the surface with the equations 
(26), and determine whether these equations can be satisfied 
by three real simultaneous values of x, y, z, so as not to make 
Uy Vy Wy any of them zero ; the values of the co-ordinates 
will in this case determine an umbilicus. If the two equations 
(26) are equivalent to only one really independent equation, 
then this equation, together with that to the surface, will deter- 
mine a certain curve on the surface of which every point is an 
umbilicus : such a line is called a line of spherical curvaturey 
because at each of its points the surface possesses a iiniform cur- 
vature like the sphere. 

We must try also whether any one of the equations (27), 
(28), (29), can be satisfied, when F", Wy or U, respectively, 
is zero ; the equation (26) being in such cases inapplicable. 

(293) We may readUy transform oxir conditions for umbilici 
nto equivalent ones involving the partial differential coefficients 
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of z with respect to x and y. For this purpose we must replace 
TJy V, TV, u, V, w, u, v', V) y respectively, by 

p, q, - 1, r, ty 0, 0, 0, s. 

Thus, (26) becomes 

ps ^ as 8 
r --?-- = ^ - i- = — , 

g p pq 

or \^p^ pq ^ l+g' ^ 

which will be the proper relation, unless jo or y be zero. If 
j» or y be zero, we must have respectively, as the requisite con- 
ditions, ^ « 0, ^ = (1 + y») r, 

or 5 = 0, r = (1 + f) t, 

(294) In the case of the ellipsoid, its equation being 

^ y" z' 

— + — + — 



,2 ^ W ^ ^3 ^ > 



2 2 2 

„=_, . = -, «,= _, 

«' = 0, »' = 0, w' = 0. 

It is evident that the equations (26) are not satisfied. Suppose 
V = 0, so that y = ; then, from (27), 

cV - aV ~ V<> "^ aV *' ' 
whence, from the equation to the ellipsoid. 

From these relations it appears that there are four umbilici 
on the surface of an ellipsoid, situated in the principal section 
through its greatest and least axes ; and that they are the 
positions of its vanishing circular sections. 
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(225) * The conditions for the existence of an umbilicus may 
likewise be deduced from the consideration that the two roots of 
the quadratic equation 

p + B+ p =0 (a) 

9 9 9 

must be equal. Now if fl", K^ i, be not all equal when any 
values of a:, y, Zy are substituted, let K be the mean. It is 
readily seen that one root of the equation must lie between 
H and K^ and the other between K and L. Hence, if the 
roots be equal, they must either be each equal to K^ or we must 



have 



H=K=L, 



or w + -r^^ {Uu - Vv' - Ww') 

V w 

= t) + -^^ (r»' - Ww' - u%i) 

w u 

= w+ ^ (Ww' - Uu' - Vv') 



(«), 



which are the general conditions for an umbilicus. The former 

P 

condition, that each value of — shall be equal to JT, can only be 

9 
satisfied if T^= 0. Now when any of the quantities Z7, F", or TF", 

is equal to zero, the transformations of Art. (280), by which the 

products 2mn, 2nly 2lm, are eliminated, is impossible, or rather 

nugatory ; and therefore, to find whether in any given surface 

there are umbilical points for which any of these quantities 

vanish, we should have recourse to the original expression for 

P 

— . However, it is clear that if, making use of this expression, 

P 

we had found by any other process an equation giving the required 

P . 

values of — for any point of the surface, it would necessarily have 

9 
been the same as (a) for general values of Z7, F", TF, w, &c., though 

in a different form probably. Hence, if we can put (a) under a 

*. This method of investigating the conditions for umbilici was communicated to 
me by Mr. Thomson, of St Peter's College, to whom J am also indebted for a 
knowledge of the formulae themselves. 
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form which is not impossible or nugatory when any one of the 

P 

quantities U, V, W, vanishes, it will give the values of — at any 

P 
point where such cases occur. Thus, let U= 0. We may put 

(a) under the form 



^(4)'r(-f)^-(-7)}=«- 

Now we have from the values of H, K, L, 

V'L + W^K= V'w + W^o - 2 VWu', 
generally. Also, when ?7= 0, 

U'KL = - ( To' - WwJ. 
Hence the quadratic equation becomes, when ?7 = 0, 

(P \ fP V^w +W^v-2 VWu'\ (Vv' - Ww'f 

This must be considered as supplementary to equation (a), giving 

P 

the value of — for any point where Z7= 0. Symmetrical equa^ 

P 
tions apply to the cases where V= 0, or W= 0. Now the 

condition that any equation of the form 

(z - a)(z ~ b) = (? 

may have equal roots, is 

{a + jy = 4 {ah - (?), 
which requires that 

= and a = i. 

Hence the conditions for an umbilicus, where 

Z7=0, 
are Vv - Ww' =0, . 

Vw +Wv- 2VWu' ^ *^^'*' 

^^^ ^ = V^TW 
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Similarly the conditions for an umbilicus, where 

r=o, 

are IVw' - Vu' =0 . , , 

, JVu +TPW-2 WUv I ^ ■ 

'^"^ " = W^W J 

and, where W= 0, 

are Uu - Vv' = 



(c). 



J[Pv+V^u-2UVw'/ 

"' iPTv' J 

Hence, to find all the umbilici of a surface, we must first satisfy 
the general conditions (b) for as many points as possible, and we 
must then try whether there are any points for which any one 
of the special systems (c), (rf), (e), is satisfied. 

(296) In the preceding Article it has been remarked that, 
although in certain cases the investigation of Art. (280) involves 
indeterminate operations, yet the equation (18) there obtained 
will be universally true, and that it must be essentially the same 
as if it had been found by a process involving no nugatory expres- 
sions. * We shall, however, now give an investigation which is at 
all times free from nugatory operations, in order that every light 
may be thrown upon this important equation. 

We have to render 

p 

— =Pu ■\- m^v + r^w -f 2mnu' + 2nlv + 2lmw' .... (a) 

P 
a maximum or minimum, subject to the conditions 

lU+mV'VnW^ (J), 

r + m'^ + n' = 1 (c). 

Differentiating (a), (i), (c), and putting dp = 0, we get 
= (/w + mw' + nv) dl + {mv + nu' + Iw) dm + {nw + h' + mu') dn^ 
= ldl + mdm + ndn, 
0=Udl+ Vdm + Wdn. 

* This investigation was given by Mr. Greatheed, of Trinity College, in the 
Cambridge Mathematical Journal^ for May, 1838. 
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From which equations we obtain^ by indeterminate multipliers, 

lu + mw' -^ nv' = Xl + fxU, 
mv ■{■ nu! -^ Iw' « Xm + /u Fi 
nv> + h' + mii ^\n -^^ yiW, 

Multiplying these equations by /, m, w, respectively, and 
adding, we have, by the aid of (o), (J), (c). 



Hence 



9 



V I m + w'n + tt;7 = /x F", 

w j w + t?7 + urn = yuW, 

If from these three equations we eliminate m and n by cross 
multiplication, we see that the coefficient of 2 is symmetrical 
with respect tP the coefficients ; so that if we call it S, and write 

'■![''{(- f) {"-Ti-'^V ''h -*"■("'- 7)} 



we shall have also 
m 



+ 



n 



■ s K" - f) («- f) -1 * "^h -«■(«- p 

■ I [ "'{(" - 7) (' - 7) -°i ^ "^ H - •■ (" - 7)} 

If we multiply these three equations by U, F", W, respec- 
tively, and add, we have, by the relation (i), 

-(-f)("-f)-(-f)(«-f)-(«-r)(.-f) 

- 2 TTTm' (u--\-2 WUv' (v--\- 2UVw' (to-- 
- IPw* - rV - ^ V + 2 FTTr'to' + 2 JTC/wV + 2 CTTm'c' = 0. 
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. . P . . 

This is a quadratic equation in — , with which the equation 

P 
(18) will coincide when cleared of its fractional form. 

(297) Having considered above the properties of the normal 
curvature of surfaces, we will now establish an important theorem, 
due to Meunier, by which the curvature of an oblique section 
at any point of a surface may be immediately obtained from 
that of a normal section at the same point. 

Differentiating the equation to the surface, we have 

Udx + Vdy + Wdz = 0, 
Ud'^x + Vd^y + Wd^z + udn^ + 'ody^ + wds? 

+ 2v!dydz + 2v'dzdx 

4 2w'dxdy = 0. 
Let jB be the radius of curvature of the oblique section ; then, 
by the theory of the curvature of curves in space (Art. 265), 
we know that, a, /3, 7, being the angles which 22 makes with 

the co-ordinate axes, 

,2 ds* 
a x= -^ cos a. 
It 

ay = -g cos ^, 

,j ds" 
a^z = -— - cos 7. 

XL 

Hence we get 

= — ( J7 cos a + F* cos )3 + IF cos 7) + &c.: 

but, 6 denoting the inclination of the section to the normal 
plane, Z7 cos a + F" cos /3 + TF cos 7 

cose/ —^^—--——^ ; 

hence ^ cos « 

= — ^- + &c. 

It will be observed, that the remaining terms of the equation 
are functions only of the partial differential coefficients of 

F(xy y, z\ and of -^ , -f-y -r-; these terms will therefore 

as as ds 

remain constant so long as the oblique section passes through 
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the same tangent line to the surface at the point under con- 
sideration. Hence, under this condition, 

cos ^ ^ 

= constant. 
It 

When 6=0, H = p, p being the radius of curvature of the 
normal section : hence 22 = « cos 

or the radius of curvature of an oblique section is the pro- 
jection, upon the plane of this curve, of the radius of curvature 
of the normal section which passes through the same tangent line. 

(298) A line of curvature in any surface is the locus of a 
series of its consecutive points, such that the normals at each 
point shall meet the normal at the consecutive one. 

The equations to the normal are 



X - X y -y_ 



z - z 



U V w 

Let each member of this equation be represented by Q. Then 

TI^X^- QUy 

z' ^z+ QfV, 

If the consecutive normals meet, a?', y', z', will remain con- 
stant when X, y, z, and therefore U, F", fV, Q, vary infinitesi- 
mally. Hence we have 

dx+ QdU + UdQ = 0, 
rfy+ QdV + VdQ = 0, 
dz-{ QdW+ WdQ = 0: 
or, putting ' dx. ^ _ dz _ 

ds ds ds 



lu + mw' + nt?' + — + 


u 

Q • 


r»-j 


mv -^ nu -^ Iw + — + 


V 
Q ' 


t? = »- 




fV 

Q 


f-- 



. . • . (30). 
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Eliminating Q and dQ from our equations, we find 
U(dVdz-'dWdi/)+V(dWdx-dUdz)-^W(dUdy''dVdx)=^0, 

as the differential equation for the lines of curvature. This 
equation, together with the equation to the surface, involves 
all the properties of lines of curvature. The process of inte- 
gration, the differential equation being of two dimensions in 
<fe, rfy, dz, will introduce into our results an arbitrary constant 
so involved that, when a?, y, z, are given, it will have two 
different values. If we substitute these two values of the 
constant in the integral, we shall thus get the equations to 
two lines of curvature passing through the given point. 

(299) Differentiating the equations (9), (10), (13), considering 
/, m, n, variable, and putting dp = 0, which corresponds to 
the determination of the principal sections, we get 

Idl + mdm + ndn = 0, 
Udl + Vdm -f Wdn = 0, 

(lu + mw' + nv') dl + {mv + nu + Iw) dm + (nw + Iv' + mu') dn = 0. 

Multiplying these equations in order by X, /x, 1, adding and 
equating to zero the coefficients of dl, dm, dn, we obtain 

lu + mw' + »«?'= XZ + /x Z7, 

mv + nu' + Iw' = Xm + /x F", 

nw + Iv' + mu' = Xn + pc TF". 

Now, if between these three equations X and pc be eliminated, 
it is clear that we shall get an equation in /, m, n coinciding 
with the equation resulting from the elimination of Q and 
dQ between the equations (30). From this it is evident that, 
/, m, n, being in both cases subject to the same equations (9) and 
(10), the directions in which the lines of curvature start from any 
point on the surface coincide with the directions of greatest and 
least curvature, and are therefore at right angles to each other. 

(300) That the two Hnes of curvature through any point of a 
surface are at right angles to one another, may be demonstrated 
also in the following manner.* 

* For this demonstration of the perpendicularity of the lines of curvature, I am 
indebted to Mr. Fischer, of Pembroke College. 

s 
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We have for the differential equation of the lines of curvature, 
(VdW-WdV)dx-^(WdU-UdTV)dy^(UdV-VdU)dz^O. 

Now TrfTT- WdVr^ ( Vv' - Ww') dx + ( Fw' - Wr>) dy 

^{Vw'-Wu')dz: 
also Udx + Vdy + Wdz = 0. 

Therefore, eliminating dx, 
VdW-^ WdV^ [Vu' - JTi? - ^(Vv' - fVw')\ dy 

+ lvw - Wv! - ^(f^^'- Ww')\ dz 

= - WKdy + VLdz. 

Modifying the second and third terms of the above equation 
similarly, and arranging the result, we find 

U{K-L)dydz-\-V{L-H)dzdx-^ W(H--K) dxdy ^ 0. 

Hence, if /, m, w, be the direction-cosines of the tangent to 
a line of curvature through any point of the surface, their ratios 
are determined by the equations 

Z7Z + Fm + TT^i = (a), 

U{K'-Dmn+V{L--H)nUW{H-K)lm^Q ...(J> 

It is readily shewn that two, and only two, systems of values 
of the ratios may be deduced from these equations, and that 
they are all real. Hence, if /j, m^, w^, and l^, m^y n^, be the 
values, we may write down equation (a) for each system ; and 
we thence deduce, by a common process, 

U V TV 



m^n^ - m/i^ n^l^ - nj,^ \m^ - l^^ 



(c). 



Similarly, from (i) we deduce 

Therefore, dividing the members of equations (c) by the cor- 
responding members of (rf), we have 

jr-i L-H H-K 

therefore ZjZ^ + Wj^^ -f n^n^ = 0. 
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Hence the two directions of the lines of curvature through 
any point are at right angles. 

(301) The identity <5f the equations for finding the positions of 
the principal sections and the directions of the lines of curvature 
at any point of a surface, points out to us a method of finding 
at once the principal sections and principal radii at any point of 
a surface of revolution. Let P be any point of the surface; 
M the point where the axis of revolution is intersected by 
a perpendicular let fall upon it from P, N being the inter- 
section of the axis with a normal to the generating curve at P. 
The plane of the generating curve will evidently be one of the 
principal sections, since any two of its consecutive normals 
must meet ; and the other principal section must pass through 
the normal PN at right angles to the area of the generating 
curve. The principal radius of curvature of the former section 
will be the radius of curvature of the generating curve. The 
radius of curvature of the latter section will, by Meimier's 
theorem, be equal to the product of PM, which is the radius of 
the circular section of the surface through P, and the secant of 
the angle MPN; that is, it will be the line PN. 

(302) To find the lines of curvature on the surface of an 
ellipsoid. 

The equation to the ellipsoid is 

a c 
whence also xdx ydy zdz ^ ,^, 

-^^-/^^ = ' (=^)- 

Also, from the differential equation for the lines of curvature 
we have, in the case of the ellipsoid, 

CJ^_o')^.(o'-a')|.(a'-J')4-0...(3)'. 

Assume ^^+£^ + (7^=0 (4)' 

a^ V <? 

to be an equation between a:, y, z^ which, together with (1)', 

shall determine the lines of curvature. The admissibility of 

this assumption depends upon the possibility of its satisfying 

(3)' in such a way that the three constants -4, B, C, shall 

s2 
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be equivalent to a constant with two values. That these 
constants should be subject to this condition will be clear when 
we consider, that if between (1)', (2)', and (3^, we eliminate 
z and dz^ we shall have a differential equation of the first order 
and second degree in x and y. 

From (4)' there is 

whence, by the aid of (2)', we see that 

c^ Ir (f 
From (3)' and (5)' we get 

This equation will coincide with (4)', provided that 

where X is any quantity whatever: these three equations 
establish only one relation between A, B, C, viz. 

If we put A = — -^— , B = , C = — r — , 

f 9 }>■ 

then /+^ + A=0 (7)', 

~J"^ 9 A^ ~^ ?" ••••^ ^- 

Equation (8)', together with (1)', are the equations to the 
lines of curvature. If we substitute in (8)' the quantity 
- (y + ^) for A, by virtue of (7)', the resulting equation will 

involve only one arbitrary constant, viz. —. In order to 

determine the value of this constant, let us suppose that 
(^ , yj, «i) is a point on the surface of the elUpsoid from which 
a conjugate pair of lines of curvature start. 
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Then, from (8)' we have 



f d? g h^ he' 

and from (7)' there is f j^ <7 = - A : 

multiplying these two equations together we get 

= («' - i') ^' . . . . (9)', 

which is a quadratic in ~, of which the roots, as may be 

readily ascertained, have real values. The double value of 

the constant ^ satisfies one of the two conditions on which 

the legitimacy of the assumption (4)' is dependent. 

The equation (8)' belongs to a cone of the second order, 
with its vertex at the origin, which shews that the lines 
of curvature through any point of an ellipsoid are the inter- 
sections of the surface with two cones, of which the vertices 
are both at the centre: the fact of there being two cones is 

shewn by the double value of the constant ~ . 

The equations (5)', putting for -4, i5, (7, the values obtained 
above, become 
xdx ydy zdz 

je-d' d'-¥y .Jd'-h' b'-&\'' Jb^'-e e-d'\, 

"[-r-—) 'v^',~r) '\t:~^^ 

which are the differential equations of the projections of the 
lines of curvature on the co-ordinate planes : these projections, 
as the forms of their differential equations shew, are conic 
sections. 

Suppose that 

2 n (I -^ 2/32 2 n — CT 

a - & or - & 

j3 being a very small quantity. Then, from (9)' we have 

f 
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from which equation it is evident that, as /3 diminishes indefi- 
nitely without absolutely vanishing, the values of -^ approach 

indefinitely nearly to zero. We may see from (77 that the 
corresponding values of ~ are indefinitely near to zero. From 

this it is evident that the equation (8)', as the point (a?j, y^, z^) 
approaches indefinitely near to an umbilicus, without absolutely 
coinciding with it, degenerates indefinitely nearly into 

or that, to proceed to the limit, the lines of curvature through 
an umbilicus coincide with the section of the ellipsoid made by 
a plane through its greatest and least axes. 

If in the equations (2)' and (3)' we put y = 0, they become 

xdx zdz 



2 2 

a c 



whence — ; — x = — y— ^r, 

a* 6^ 

a relation which is satisfied by the values of x^ Zy at an umbi- 
licus without subjecting to any restriction the ratios between the 
differentials dx, dy, dz. This shews that the property of the 
intersections of consecutive normals, as far as the first order 
of differentials is concerned, is satisfied equally in whatever 
direction an indefinitely small arc is taken on the surface of the 
ellipsoid starting from an lunbilicus. 

This result may at first sight appear to be incompatible with 
our former conclusion, viz. that the lines of curvature through 
an umbilicus, coincide with the plane of xz. Conceive, how- 
ever, an indefinitely small ring to be described on the surface 
around the umbilicus : from each point of this ring a pair 
of lines of curvature will start indefinitely nearly coincident 
with the plane of xz. Hence we see, that in whatever direction 
we may start from the umbilicus to this infinitesimal ring, the 
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subsequent course of the lines of curvature will be ultimately 
the same. 

The discovery that the lines of curvature on an ellipsoid are 
the intersections of the surface with cones of the second order, 
is due to Mr. Leslie EUis: the more direct investigation by 
which he arrived at this conclusion may be seen in the Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Journal for May 1840. The student is 
recommended also to consult Leroy's O^om^trie Descriptive, 
for graphic illustrations of the forms of the lines of curvature. 

(303) If there be three series of surfaces, such that all the sur- 
faces of each series cut the surfaces of the other two series at right 
angles, the lines of intersection of any one of the surfaces of the 
three series, with the surfaces of the two conjugate series, are 
its lines of curvature. This remarkable theorem was given by 
Dupin, in his D^eloppements de O^omitricy Cinquidme Mdmoire, 

* Let O be any point in which three conjugate surfaces 
intersect, and let the rectangular axes OX, OY, OZy be per- 
pendicular to the tangent planes of the three surfaces at 0. Let 

F{x, y,z)^\ (a), 

F,{x,y,z) = \ (a^, 

FS^,y,z) = \ K), 

be the equations of the three series ; and, when proper values 
are attached to X, \, \y let (a) be the surface touched by 
YOZ, (aj by ZOX, and {a^ by XOY. Hence, when a; = 0, 
y = 0, 2: = 0, we have 

r= 0, Tr= 0,^ 

Tr, = o, C7; = o,[ (i), 

?7^ = o, f; = o,J 

the suffixes of the letters in (b) connecting them with the cor- 
responding surfaces. 

Now, since the system is orthogonal, we must have identically 



jjjj^ + ff; + ww^ = 



(c). 



* This demonstration of Dupin's theorem was given by Mr. Thomson, of 
St. Peter's College, in the Cambridge Mathematical Journal for February 1844. 
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Differentiating the first of these equations with respect to x, the 
second with respect to y, and the third with respect to z^ putting 
^> y» ^> ^a^h equal to zero^ in the result^ and making use of 
equations (i), we have 

cr,)«) + (Tr,)(0 = o, 

( w;) («') + ( U) «) = 0, 

(f7)(o + (r,)(«')=o, 

the brackets denoting that, in the quantities enclosed, z, y, z^ 
are equated to zero. From these equations we conclude that 

W=o, (0 = 0. «) = o. 

The relation {u')^Qy see Arts. (284, 285), shews that the planes of 
xy and xz contain the principal sections of (a) through O, and 
therefore the lines of intersection of (o^) and {a^ with (a) touch 
the principal sections of (a) at 0. Now O may be any point in 
one of the surfaces (a), and therefore each of these surfaces has 
its lines of curvature traced upon it by the surfaces of the series 
(^j), (a^). Similarly, from the equations (t?/) = 0, {w^) = 0, it 
follows that each surface (aj has its lines of curvature traced by 
(ajj) and (a), and each surface (a^) by (a) and (^j), which is the 
theorem to be proved. 

It will be observed that in this demonstration only one sur- 
face of each series has been considered. Hence the theorem 
proved is, that if any three surfaces cut one another at right 
angles along each line of intersection, at any point where all 
three meet, the lines of intersection on each surface will be 
tangents to its principal sections. Dupin's theorem follows 
immediately from this result. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



PROBLEMS. 



Pros. 1. To find the relations between the co-ordinates of 
the extremities of three conjugate diameters in an ellipsoid. 
Let the equation to the surface be 

^ y" ^ . 

a (T 
This is satisfied by 

x = al, y = bniy z = en, 

provided that P + m^ ^ n^ = I (1), 

and therefore al, bm, en, may be taken as co-ordinates of the 
extremity of a semi-diameter r. 
In like manner we may take 

x' = al', y' = hrrly z' = cn'^ 

under the condition Z'* + m** + »"* = 1 (2), 

and X = dl\ y" = hm j z' = cn\ 

under the condition Z'* + m"* + w"* = 1 (3), 

as the co-ordinates of the extremity of two other semi-diameters 
r' and /. 

Now if we change the co-ordinate axes so as to coincide with 
r, rVand r"y we shall have to put 

al al al' 

r r T 

and similarly for the others. If we substitute these values in 
the equation to the surface, and make the conditions that r, r\ r\ 
shall be conjugate semi-diameters, which involves the vanishing of 
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the terms containing the rectangles in the transformed eqaation^ 
we find u ^ ^^' + ^^' ^ o| 

IT + mW + nV = o[ (4). 

ri + rnm + nn *= oJ 
The equations (4) shew that 



X3^ 


^yt/ 


+ 


2Z 


0, 


x'x' 
a' 


.t/y 


+ 


z'z' 


0, 


If 

XX 

a' 


. yy 

6' 


+ 


zz 


0, 



which are the required relations between the co-ordinates 
(a?, y, «), {t!^ t/f z')f (a?*, y\ «"), of the extremities of three con- 
jugate diameters. 

CoR. 1. From the equations (4), we see that (/, m, n), 
(?, m'f n')f (r, m", n'),' are the direction-cosines of three lines 
which are at right angles to each other. 

Cor. 2. Let (X, F, Z), (X', F, Z'\ (X, r, ZO, be three 

such points and It such a line that 

iM = X, i?w = F, iJn = Z, 
iM' = X, iJm' = F, Bn' = Z*, 
Rl' = X', i?w = Y\ Rn = Z'; 

then, from the above conclusions, we easily see that if the points 

(X, F, z), (X', r, z'), (x; y, z"), 

be the extremities of three radii, at right angles to each other, 
of a sphere 3? + f + ^ = S^, 

the points 
aX hY cZ\ faX' bT cZ'\ faX' bY" cZ\ 



bY cZ\ 



I— > -^> -rr], -^» -^» — 1 



B ' B' B)' \B ' B ' B )' \B ' B ' B )' 
will be the extremities of conjugate diameters of an ellipsoid 

^ y* 2* , 

For further information on this subject the reader is referred 
to a memoir by M. Brassine, in Liouville's Journal de Mathi- 
matiques, Av. 1842. 
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Pros. 2. The sum of the squares of the projections of any 
three conjugate diameters on a fixed line is constant. 

Instead of projecting the diameters on the line directly, it is 
better to project the co-ordinates of the extremities of each 
diameter, and add them. Now if X, fi, v, be the direction-cosines 
of the given line, the sum of the projections of the co-ordinates 
of the extremity of one diameter is 

al\ + impt + cny : 

similarly, for the other two, we have 

al\ + bm'ij, + cn'v, 

al'X + bm'jj, + cn'y. 

Squaring and adding, and observing that both the axes of 
co-ordinates and the lines of which the direction cosines are 
(/, m, w), (/', m'y v!\ (?', m", w"), are rectangular systems, we 
shall have for the required sum, 

which is a constant quantity. 

Prob. 3. The sum of the squares of the perpendiculars drawn 
from the extremities of three conjugate diameters on a fixed 
diametral plane is constant. 

If the equation to the plane be 

Xa: + pty + V2; = 0, 

in which X, |i, v, are the direction-cosines, and if /?, p\ p\ 
be three conjugate perpendiculars, 

p = al\ + hmii + cnv, 

p' = al'X + im'/u + cn'v, 

p" = al'X + bm'n + cn'v, 
and therefore 

p^ + p'^ + p^ = a^X^ + i V + ^^^9 ^ constant. 

Prob. 4. The sum of the squares of the reciprocals of three 
diameters of an ellipsoid at right angles to each other is constant. 

The equation to the ellipsoid being 
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and r being any diameter of which the direction-cosines are 
^' ^9^9 a? = r/, y = rm, z = m; 

therefore ^ = -5 + tt + "a • 

r^ c^ V (? 

Similarly for another diameter, 

and again = J- + ^ + ^ . 

r^ a o c 

Adding, then, and observing that, in consequence of the diame- 
ters being at right angles to each other, 

?' + ?,' + ?/=!, w' + mj' + m/=l, n» + V + w,'=l, 

, 111111 

we have -5+ — o + -2 = -^ + 72+-2- 

Pkob. 5. To find the locus of the centres of the sections in 
a central surface of the second order made by planes which all 
pass through one point. 

Let the equation to the surface be 

Ax^^By'-^-Cz^^X (1), 

a, i, CJ, the co-ordinates of the fixed point through which all 
the planes pass. The equation to any one of them must be of 
the form /(^ . ^) + ^(^y ^ h) ■>, n{z - c) ^ ^ (2). 

Now the equation to the line which is the locus of the centres 
of planes parallel to this one are 

Ax By Cz .^ 

-7-=-^ = — (3). 

Therefore the co-ordinates of the centre of the section must 
satisfy equations (2) and (3). Eliminating Z, w, n, between 
them, we have 

Ax {x - d)-\- By (y - b) + Oz (z - c)= 

as the equation to the required locus, which is evidently a 
surface similar to (1), and passing through the origin and the 
given point. 
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Prob. 6. To find the locus of the intersection of tangent 
planes to an ellipsoid drawn at the extremities of a system 
of conjugate diameters. 

Let the co-ordinates of the extremities be x^ y^ Zo , x^ y^ z^ , 
^2 Vi ^2 ' ^^^ the equations to the tangent planes are 

Ax^x + A'yjy + A'z^ = 1, 

Ax^x + A'y^y + A^z^^z = 1, 

Ax^ + A'y^ + A"zjs = 1. 
Adding, then, we have 

Ax(x^ + a:, + x^) + A'y(y^ + y, + y^) + A"z(z^ + «, + «^ = 3. 
Now, as the diameters are conjugate, the tangent plane at the 
extremity of any one is parallel to the diametral plane contain- 
ing the other two, and therefore the point of intersection (xyz) 
is the extremity of the diagonal of a parallelopiped of which the 
three diameters are conterminous edges. Now the projection 
of the diagonal on any line is equal to the sum of the projections 
on the same line of the three edges terminated at one extremity 
of the diagonal. Hence, making the three axes in turn the lines 
of projection, we have 

x = Xo + x^ + x^, ^ = ^0 + ^1 + ^2^ 2; = «o + «i + «2- 
Substituting in the preceding equation, it becomes 

Ax' H- Ay + ^ V = 3, 

which is the equation to the required locus. It is obvious that 

this is an ellipsoid concentric with and similar to the original 

one, and that its axes are greater in the ratio of V3 to 1. 

Prob. 7. If at a point P in a curved surface a tangent plane 
be drawn, on which a perpendicTilar O Y be drawn from a fixed 
point O ; and if in O Y a point P' be taken such that OP*, O Y=k' 
(a constant), the locus of P' will be a surface such that the 
perpendicular firom O on its tangent plane at P* passes through 
P, and if the length of this perpendicTilar be Y' , there exists 
the relation OP. OT = k\ 

Let the co-ordinates, measured firom O, of P be (xyz), those 
of P' (x'y'z') ; then, if be the angle between OP and Y, 

r = OP.OY=^ OP. OP. cos = OP. OP. ^y^y 

= xx' &yy' -f zz. . ..(1). 
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Now if F{x, y',z)=0 (2) 

be the equation to the locus of P', and if j^^ be the perpendicular 
from O on its tangent plane^ 

,dF ,dF .dF 

X + V 4- Z 

dsd ^ dy' dz' 
P' ° {(dPy (dFY (dFY\i ^ ^' 

Differentiating (1) and (2), considering an/z, ^y^9 as all variable^ 
we have 

oidx + ydy + Tidz + xda! + ydy + zdi! = , , , , (4), 
dF . , dF , , dF., ^ .^ 

di'^^'^-^'^y^l^'^'-' (^)' 

to which, M f(x, y,z}= be the equation to the given surface, 
we have to join 

4- dx-^ -^ rfy + -^ efo = (6) ; 

dx dy ^ dz ^ ^' 

\ (5) + /u (6) - (4) gives, on equating to zero the coefficients of 
each differential, 

^ dF dF dF 

'■**?' '-'^sp' '-'^v w- 

''-"I' ^-"l- '■■"f »• 

The equations (7) indicate that the line of which the direction- 
cosines are proportional to x^ y, z^ coincides with that of which 

■IT.. . . I dF dF dF « . 

the direction-cosmes are proportional to -=- , -=— , -=- ; that is, 

dx ay dz 

that OP and OY' coincide, or that OY passes through P. 

Equations (8) merely indicate the original construction. Also 

from (3) and (7), we have 

_ x(x! + yy + zz _ U 

P^- "(jrry^T7)r " 7 ' 

or p,r^ k\ that is, OP. OY' ^K, 

Surfaces related to each other in the manner described above 
are called reciprocal surfaces by Professor Maccullagh, who, in 
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the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy^ vol. xvii., has 
investigated many of their properties, and applied them most 
ingeniously to researches in the Theory of Light. 

If the original surface be an ellipsoid, the reciprocal surface 
will also be one — such that the products of the corresponding 
axes are equal. 

Prob. 8. A straight line moves so as to have three of its 
points constantly in three fixed planes ; to find the surface 
traced out by any other point. 

Let the equations to the fixed planes be 

Ix + my + 7MJ = 0, Z'a? + m!y + n!z = 0, l"x + my + nz = 0. 

Let a, i, c, be the distances of any assumed point {xyz) in the 
line from the three points which are to rest in the three planes. 
If the co-ordinates of these points be a, /3, y; a', j3', y ; a", ^\ y"\ 
and the direction-cosines be X, /x, v, the equations to the line 
may be put in three forms 

r a, 

A /x y 

^-a _ y-/3 _g-Y _^ 

A /x V 

But the co-ordinates a, /3, y, &c. must satisfy the equations 
to tiie planes ; hence, we have 

Vk + mii. + ny = - (Ix + my + nz), 

a 

I'X + m'fjL -¥ nv ^ - (J'x + m'y + n'z), 

r\ + mV + ril'v = - (l"x + m"y + n"4 

c 

From tiiese we can determine X, /x, v, in the form 

X=*L(lx + my + nz\ /m. = t (I'x + m'y + w';?), v = - (?'a? + m"y + » '2;), 
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/, g, hy being functions of /, m, n, l\ m\ n', /", m", n",of which 
the form is obvious. Hence, observing that X* + /i* + f' = 1, 
we have 

-»4^(fe + wy + n2:/ + ^(/'a: + w'y + n2:)'+ --^(rx +m"y -¥ n^zj ^ 1, 

as the equation to the required locus, which is evidently a 
central surface of the second degree. 

Prob. 9. If through a fixed point O any three chords 
AA', BB y CC y be drawn in a surface of the second order, 
the locus of the intersection of the plane passing through 
Ay By Cy with that passing through A'y S y C, is a plane. 

Take as the origin, OAy OBy OC, as the axes of Xy y, z; 
the equation to the surface being 

Aa?-^Ay+A":^-\-2Bt/z+2Bzx-¥2B'xi/+2Cx'^2C'i/+2C"Z'¥E=0 

(1). 

Now, if 0^ = a, OB=by OC=Cy OA^a'y OB^b', OC^c'; 
the equation to the plane ABC is 



and that to A'B'C is 



a o c 



X y z ^ 

—+—+—= 1 
a o c 



When the planes intersect we may combine the equations 
in any way we choose : adding them, we have 

This is a relation between the co-ordinates of the b'ne of 
intersection, and it may also be considered as the equation 
to a plane in which that line lies. We have now to shew 
that it remains fixed in position when the position of the chords 
is changed, the point O remaining the same. For this purpose 
we observe that a and a', being the intercepts on the axis of x 
between the origin and the surface, are the roots of the equation 

Ax^-v 2Cx^ £=0, 

derived from the equation to the surface by making y = 0, « = 0. 
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Hence, by the known relations between the roots of an equation 

and its coefficients^ 

1 2_ 2C 

a a' ~ E ' 
In like manner we find 

Substituting these values in the equation to the plane, it 
becomes Qx + C'y + C"z + i? = (2). 

Now, if we were to change the position of the chords passing 
through O, we should in fact be simply changing the direction 
of the co-ordinates without altering the origin. The substi- 
tutions for effecting this transformation are linear, or of the form 

x = ax -v by' + cz ; 

and therefore the groups of the terms of the first and second 
degrees in equation (1) will change independently of each 
other, the constant term not being altered. Consequently the 
equation (2), which is the same as the last four terms of (1), 
will experience the same change from the transformation of 
co-ordinates as it would do if it were deduced from (1) after 
the transformation had been then effected. Consequently the 
position of the plane (2) remains the same when the co-ordinate 
axes are changed, or it is the locus of the lines of intersection 
of the planes passing through the extremities of the chords. 

Prob. 10. If there be two homofocal ellipsoids, 

a' y & ' a* b'^ c'^ ' 

and we take in one two points, P Qc, y, z) and Q ({, ly, f ), and 
in the other two points, P (a?', y', J) and Q (J*, ri, '(\ so 
connected, that 

'^^'d"!' 7"y"v' "?~7'"7' 

then shall PQ = PQ. 

{PQJ = (r - xj + (r{ - yj + (r - z)\ 
(PQf = ({ - xj + (i, - yj + (C - zj. 
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Eliminating x ^ y', z', t, i\y f ', by means of the preceding 
relations^ 

(P,.;.(.^,)\(4-,j.(.i-.j. 

But, as the surfaces are homofocal, \^ ^ / 

hence 

(P'Q)'-(PQ7 = (a'-a")((J.J4;)-(^.|'.5)}. 

Since a:, y, Zy f, 17, f, are co-ordinates of the ellipse, the 
second side vanishes, and we have 

{PQy-{PQy=Q, or FQ^PQ, 

Prob. 11. To find the locus of the middle points of all the 
chords in a central surface of the second order, which pass 
through a given point. 

Let Aci?^By^+Cz^=^D (1) 

be the equation to the surface, and 

3^' a ^ y -h ^ z-c ^2) 

I m n 

the equation to any chord passing through the fixed point 
a, by c. Then, if x^y y,, z^, x^j y^, z^y be the co-ordinates of the 
points where the chords meet the surface, we have, from (2), 

^1 "" ^2 _ Vi "" ^2 _. 5 Jr_?2 (3) 

I m n 

and, from (1), the two conditions 

Ax,'^By,'^Cz^'^Dy Ax,' ^ By,' -^ Cz^ ^ Di 

whence A {x,' - x,') + B (y,' - y/) + C(z;' - <) = 0. 

Dividing each term of this last equation by the corresponding 
members of (3), we have 

Al(x^ + X,) + Bm (j/j + y,) + Cn (z^ + z,) = 0. 
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Now if a?', y\ /, be the co-ordinates of the middle point of the 

chord, . ;j;' = . (^_ + ^^), y' = 1 (y^ + y^), / = . (^^ + ;,^), 

and the last equation becomes 

AIt! + Bmy + (7^;?' = 0. 

But X y y\ z y satisfy equations (2), so that 

x-a_^y-b^z-c 
I m n 

Hence, eliminating /, my n, between the last two equations, we 

^^ Ax {x' - a) + By (y' - b) + Cz' (z' - c) = 0, 

as the equation to the required locus, which is evidently a 
surface similar to the original one, and passing through the 
origin and the fixed point. 

Prob. 12. To find the equation to the surface which is 
described in the following manner : — 

At the middle point of every central plane section of an 
ellipsoid a normal to the plane is drawn, and along this, in the 
same direction, are measured lines equal to the principal axes 
of the section. The extremities of these lines will trace out 
a surface of two sheets, which is the one in question. 

By Art. (122) the principal axes of a section of an ellipsoid 

2 2 2 

X y z 
a o c 

made by a plane Ix + my + nz = 0, are given by the equation 

aT hW cV ^ . , 

+ l2-^2 + .2— T2 =0 (0- 



The equations to a normal to the plane through the origin are 

X y z ,^. 

7=£ = - = p (2); 

I m n 

and if along this normal we measure distances equal to the 
principal axes of the section, p, being the length of the distance, 
must be a root of the preceding quadratic : or we may take it 
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as equal to r: eliminating^ then, /, m, n, between (1) and (2), 

0, 



we have ^2^ j2^ ^j^^ 



as the equation to the surface. If we put for r* its value 
^ + t/^ + ^> and get rid of the denominators, the equation to the 
surface becomes 

+ a'^JV = 0. 

This is Fresnel's construction for the Wave Surface in the 
Theory of Light. 



THE END. 
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(Edipus Ttrannus. Svo. 7#. 
OBdipus Coloneus. Svo. Be. 
Antigone. Svo. Be. 
Ajax. Svo. Be. 



Electra. Svo. 6t. 
Trachini£. Svo. Bs. 
Philoctetes. Svo. 6t. 



XXX VI I. 
TACITUS. HistoriflB ex editione Brotier. Locis Annalium ab 

eo citatis, selectis et additis, quibusdam etiam notis subjunctis, ab editore 
R. Relhan, A.M. Svo. 12#. 

XXXVI II. 

TACITUS. De Moribus Germanorum, et de Vita Agricol», ex 
editione G. Brotier, curst R. Relhan, A.M., &c. With Maps of Ancient 
Britain and Germany. Editio quarto, 12mo. Bs. 6d. 

XXXIX. 

TERENTIUS. Ex recensione F. LiNDENBRoan, cum notis vari- 
orum, Scholiis, et Index verborum et Phrasium. Edidit J. A. Giles, A.M. 
&c. Svo. 9s, 

XL. 

THEATRE OF THE GREEKS. A series of papers relating to 

the History and Criticism of the Greek Drama. With a new Introduction 
and other alterations. By J. W. Donaldson, A.M., Head Master of 
Bury St. Edmund's Grammar School. Fifth Edition, Svo. IBs, 
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Ciassicai, 

XLI. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, ET MOSCHUS, Gr»ce et Latine. 

Accedunt animadversiones Heimdorf, Harlesii, &c., Scholia, Indices, 
et PoRTi Lexicon Doricum, edidit Kiesslinq. 2 vols. Svo. 10«. Large 
paper f 18«. 

XLII. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, ET MOSCHUS. Cum Notds variorum 

et suis T. Briggs, A.M. Svo. 6s. 

XLIII. 

THUCYDIDES. Greece, ex recensione Bekkebi. Svo. 14*. 

XLIV. 

THUCYDIDES. lUustrated with Maps, taken entirely from 

actual Surveys. With Notes chiefly Historical and Geographical. By 
Thomas Arnold, D.D. 3 vols. Svo. Separately— vol i. 12*.; vol. ii. 8*.; 
vol. III. 10«. 

XLV. 

VIRGILIUS. Notis ex editione Hetnuna excerptis illustrata. 

Accedit index Maittairianus. Svo. lis. 



THEOLOGICAL. 

XL VI. 

H KAINH AIA0HRH META YnOMNHMATON APXAION, EKAI- 
AOMENH rno eEOKAHTOT *APMAKIAOr. The New Testament, 
with the Commentaries of Euthymius, (Ecumenius, Arethas, &c Edited 
by the Rev. Theoclitus Pharmakides, Professor of Theology and Greek 
literature in the Royal University of Athens, &c. Vols, I. to IV., com- 
prising the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles to the Romans and 
CorinUiians. 4 vols. Svo. II* 18«. 

XL VII. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Notes original and selected. 

For the use of Students in the University. By Hastings Robinson, D.D., 
formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Svo. S«. 

XL VIII. 

ARTICLES (The XXXIX.) An Historical Account of, from the 
first Promulgation of them in m.d.liii. to their final establishment in 
M.D.Lxxi. &c. By John Lamb, D.D., Master of Corpus Christ! College, 
Cambridge. 4to. XL 5s, 

XL IX. 

BLUNT (Prof.) Sketch of the Church of the first Two Centuries 
after Christ, drawn from the Writings of the Fathers, down to Clbmems 
Alexandrinus inclusive. Svo. 6s. 6eL 
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TAeohgicaL 

L. 

BLUNT (Professor). An Introduction to a Course of Lectures 
on the Early Fathers, now in delivery in the University of Cambridge. 
Parts I. and II. 8vo. 2s, each, 

LI. 

BUSHBY (Rev. E.) Introduction to the Study of the Holy 

Scriptures. Fourth Edition, I2mo. 8s. 6 J. 

LII. 
BUSHBY (Rev. E.) Essay on the Human Mind. Fourth EdiL 

12mo. 4«. 6d, 

LIII. 

BUTLER (Bp.) A Summary of the Argument on his ANiJiO«T 
of Religion. 8vo. Is, 

LIV. 

BUTLER (Bp.) An Analysis of his Three Sermons on Human 

Nature, and his Dissertation on Virtue. With a concise Summary of 
his System of Morals. 12mo. Is, 

LV. 

CHEKE (Sir John). Translation of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, and part of the first Chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, with original Notes. Also vii Original Letters of Sir J. Che&e. 
Prefixed is an Introductory Account of the nature and object of the Trans- 
lation. By J. Goodwin, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

LVI. 

CHEVALIER (Rev. Temple). Translation of the Epistles of 
Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and Ignatius; and of the Apoloffies of 
Justin Martyr and Tertullian. With an Introduction and Notes. 
Svo. 14#. 

LVII. 

CHRYSOSTOM (S. Joannis). Homili© m Mattheum. Textum 

ad fidem codicum MSS. et versionum emendavit, prsecipuam lectionis 
▼arietatem adscripsit, annotationibus ubi opus erat, et novis indicibus 
instruxit F. Field, A.M., Coll. SS. Trin. Socius. 8 vols. Svo. 21, 2s, 
Large paper, 4/. 4«. 

LVIII. 

CRUDEN (Alex.) A complete Concordance of the Old and 
New Testament ; with a Life of the Author. By Alex. Chalmers. 
4to« portrait, II, Is, 

LIX. 

ECCLESLE ANGLICANiE Vindex Catholicus, sive Articulorum 
Ecclesise Anglicanse cum Scriptis SS, Patrum nova Coilatio, curft G. W. 
Harvey, A.M. Coll. Regal. Socii. Svo. 

^Vol. I. I6s. Vol. II. I6«. Vol. III. IBs. 

FISK (Rev. G.) Sermons preached in the Parish Church of 
St. Botolph, Cambridge. 8va lOs, 6d, 
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Theological, 

LXI. 

GARRICK. Mode of Reading the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. A New Editiotiy with Notes and a Prelimioary Discourse. By 
R. Cull, Tutor in Elocution. 8vo. 6s. 6iL 

LXII. 

GIBSON (Rev. J.) Four Sennons preached before the University 

of Cambridge in 1837. 8vo. Is, 6d. 

LXIIl. 

GOSPELS OP St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, 

and The Acts op the Apostles. Questions on, Critical and Historical, 
for tbe use of Students in Theology. By the Rev. R. Wilson, M.A., 
FeJlow of St. John's College. 12mo. Ss, 6d, each. 

LXIV. 

GOSPELS. Questions on the Four Gospels, and the Acts of 

the Apostles, Critical, Historical, and GeographicaL 12mo. Ss. 6d, 

LXV. 

HARE (Archd.) Sermons preacht in Herstmonceaux Church. 
870. 12«. 

LXVI. 

HEY (Prof.) Lectures in Divinitt, delivered in the Universitt 

of Cambridge. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 10«. 

LXVII. 

HHjDYARD (Rev. J.) Five Sermons on the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, preached before the University of Cambridge. 
To which is added a proposed Plan for the Introduction of a Systematic 
Study of Theology in the University. 8vo. Ss, 

f^ttlsean llecmtes. 

LXVIII. 

ALFORD (Rev. H.) For the Year 1841. The Consistency of 

the Divine Conduct in Revealing the Doctrines of Redemption. To which 
are added Two Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. 7s. 

LXIX. 

ALFORD (Rev. H.} For the Year 1842. The Consistency of 
the Divine Conduct in Revealing the Doctrines of Redemptioa 8vo. 6s. 

LXX. 

CHEVALLIER (Rev. T.) For the Year 1826. On the His- 
torical Types contained in the Old Testament. 8vo. 12«. 

LXXI. 

CHEVALLIER (Rev. T.) For the Year 1827. On the Proofs 

of Divine Power and Wisdom derived from the study of Astronomy ; 
and on the Evidence, Doctrines, and Precepts of Revealed 'Religion. 
8vo. 12«. 
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LXXII. 

HOWARTH (Rev. H.) For the Year 1836. Jesus of Nazareth 

the Christ of God. Svo. 6s» 6d, 

LXXIII. 

HOWARTH (Rev. H.) For the Year 1835. The Truth and 

Obligation of Revealed Religion considered with reference to Prevailing 
Opinions. 8vo. 5«. 6d. 

LXXIV. 

PARKINSON (Rev. R.) For the Year 1837. Rationalism and 

Revelation ; or the Testimony of Moral Philosophy, the System of Nature, 
and the Constitution of Man, to the Truth of the Doctrine of Scripture. 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 

LXXV. 

PARKINSON (Rev. R.) For the Year 1838. The Constitution 
of the Visible Church of Christ considered. 8?o. 9s, 6d. 

LXXVI. 

ROSE (Rev. Henry John). For the Year 1833. The Law of 
Moses viewed in connexion with the History and Character of the Jews. 
Svo. 8«. 

LXXVI I. 

SMITH (Rev. Theyre T.) For the Year 1840. The Christian 

Religion in connexion with the Principles of Morality. Svo. 7s, 6d, 



LXXVIII. 

JONES (Rev. W. of Nayland). An Essay on the Church. 

12mo. Is, 6d, 

LXXIX. 

LEIGHTON (Arch.) Preelectiones Theologicse; Paraeneses, et 

Meidtationes in Psalmos IV. XXXII. CXXX. Ethico-Criticse. Editio 
nova iterum recens J. Scholefield, A.M., Grsec. Lit apad Cantab. Pro- 
fessore Regio. Svo. Ss, 6d. 

LXXX. 

LITURGLE BRITANNICiE ; or the several Editions of the Book 

of tJommon Prayer of the Church of England, from its compilation to the 
last revision ; together with the Liturgy set forth for the use of the Church 
of Scotland ; arranged to shew their respective variations. By W. Keelinq, 
B.D., Fellow of St. John's College. Svo. II, Is, 

The Rubrics in these Liturgies are prirttbd in red, 

LXXXI. 

MARGARET, Countess of Richmond and Derby, and Foundress 

of Christ's and St. John's Colleges, Cambridge. The Funeral Sermon, 
' preached by Bishop Fisher in 1509; with Baker's Preface to the same, 
&c. Edited by J. Hymers, D.D., Fellow of St. John's College; with 
illustrative Notes, Additions, and an Appendix. Svo. 7s, 6d, 
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LXXXII. 

MARTYN (Rev. H.) Controversial Tracts on Christianity and 

Mohammedanism. Also of some of the most Eminent Writers in Persia. 
Translated and ex)9lained by the Rev. S. Lee, A.M., Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge, &c. &c. 8vo. portrait* 

LXXXIII. 

MERIVALE (Rev. C.) The Church of England a Faithful 
Witness of Christ ; not Destroying the Law, but Fulfilling it. Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cambridge in 1838. 8vo. 4«. 

LXXXIV. 

MERIVALE (Rev. C.) Sermons preached in the Chapel Royal 

at Whitehall. 8vo. 10«. Qd. 

LXXXV. 

MIDDLETON (Dr. T. F.) The Doctrine of the Greek Article 

applied to the. Criticism and Illustration of the New Testament. With 
Prefatory Observations and Notes. By Hugh James Rose, B.D. 8vo. 
Us, 

LXXXVI. 

MILL (Dr. W. H.) The Evangelical Accounts of the Descent 
and Parentage of the Saviour, vindicated against some recent Mythical 
Interpreters. 8vo. 4«. 

LXXXVIi. 

MILL (Dr. W. H.) The Historical Character of St. Luke's first 

Chapter, vindicated against some recent Mythical Interpreters. 8vo. 4«. 

LXXXVIII. 

MILL (Dr. W. H.) Prselectio Theologica in Scholis Cantabri- 
giensibus habita Kal. Feb. a.d. m.dccc.xliii. 4to. 2^. 

LXXXIX. 

MILL (Dr. W. H.) Observations on the attempted Apj^cation 

of Pantheistic Principles to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the 
Gospel. 8vo. 6«. Qd, 

XC. 

NEALE (Rev. J. M.) Ayton Priory, or the Restored Monastery. 
12mo. 4«. 

XCI. 

PALEY. Analysis of the Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy. By S. Fennell, M.A., Fellow of Queens' College. 12mo. 2s, 6d, 

XCII. 

PALEY. Analysis of the Evidences of Christianity. By S. 
Fen NELL, M.A. &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 

XCII I. 

PALEY. Examination Questions on the Evidences of Christianity, 

12mo« 28. 6d, 

b 
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xciv. 

PEARSON (Bp.) Exposition of the Creed. An Analysis of, 

with some additional matter occasionally interspersed. By W. U. Mill, 
D.D.y Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Svo. 5», 

xcv. 

PORSON (Prof.) A Vindication of his Literary Character from 
the Animadversions of Bishop Buroess, on 1 John, v. 7* By Crito 
Cantabriqiensis. Svo. 11«. 

XCVT. 

ROBINSON (Prof.) The Character of St. Paul the Model of 

the Christian Ministry. Four Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge in 1840. Svo. 8«. 

XCVII. 

ROSE (Rev. Hugh James). Christianity always Progressive. 

8vo. is, 6d, 

XCVIII. 

ROSE (Rev. Hugh James). Eight Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in 1830 and 1831, Second Edition^ Svo. la»6d, 

XCIX. 

ROSE (Rev. Hugh James). The State of Protestantism in 

Germany Described. Second Edition^ Svo. 14#. 

C. 

SCHOLEFIELD (Prof.) Hints for an Improved Translation of 

the New Testament. Second edition, Svo. 4#. 

CI. 

SCHOLEFIELD (Prof.) Scriptural Grounds of Union, con- 
sidered in Five Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in 
1840. Second Edition, Svo. d#. 6d. 

CII. 

SEDGWICK (Professor). A Discourse on the Studies of the 

University. Fourth Edition, Svo. 4«. 

cm. 

SMITH (Rev. C.) Seven Letters on National Religion. Ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Henry Melvill, M.A. Svo. 7s. 6d, 

CIV. 

TAYLOR (Bp. Jeremy). His Whole Works, with a Life of the 
Author, and a Critical Examination of his Writings. By Bishop Heber. 
Ifivols. Svo. £6. 

CV. 

TAYLOR (Bp. Jeremy). Holy Living and Dying, together with 
Prayers. Containing the whole Duty of a Christian. Svo. I2s. 
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cvi. 

TAYLOR (Bp. Jeremy). Rule and Exercises of Holt Living. 

8vo. 4«. 

CVII. 

TAYLOR (Bp. Jeremy). Rule and Exercises of Holt Dting. 

8vo. 4#. 

CVIII. 

TAYLOR (Bp. Jeremy). Life of, with a Critical Examination of 

his Writings. By Bishop Heber. Third Edition, Svo. portrait, 6«. 

CIX. 

TERTULLLiN. The Apology. With English Notes and a 

Preface, intended as an Introduction to the study of Patristical and Eccle- 
siastical Latinity. By H. A. Woodham, A.M., Fellow of Jesus Collegei 
Cambridge. Svo. 8«. ^d, ^ 

ex. 

THORP (Archd.) Four Sermons, preached before the University 
of Cambridge in May 1838. 8vo. 3«. 6'</. 

CXI. 

TURTON (Dean). Natukal Theologt considered with refer- 
ence to Lord Bkouqham's Discourse on that subject. Second Edition, 
8to. %8. 

CXTI. 

TURTON (Dean). The Roman Catholic Doctrine of the Eu- 
charist considered, in Reply to Dr. Wiseman's Argument from Scripture. 
Svo. 8#. Qd. 

CXIII. 

TURTON (Dean). Observations on Dr. Wiseman's Reply to 
Dr. Turton's Roman Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist considered. 8vo. 

CXIV. 

USHER (Archbp.) Answer to a Jesuit. With other Tracts on 
POPEET. 8vo. 13«. Qd, 

cxv. 

WELCHMAN. Articuli Ecclesise Anglicanae. Textibus sacrse 
Scripturs et Patrum Primsevorum Testimoniis confirmati, brevibusque 
notis illustrati. Appendicis loco nunc primum adjiciuntur Catechismus 
Edvardi VI. et ArticuU a. d. 1552 approbati. 8vo. 6«. Qd. 

CXVI. 

WILSON (Rev. Wm.) An Illustration of the Method of Explam- 
ing the New Testament by the early Opinions of the Jews and Christians 
concerning Christ. New edition, 8yo. 8«. 
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cxvn. 
AIRY (Astronomer Royal). Mathematical Tracts; or the Lunar 

and Planetary Theories; the Figure of the Earth; Precession and 
Nutation; the Calculus of Variations; the Undulatory Theory of 
Optics. Third Edition, 8vo. Plates, I5s. 

cxvm. 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, made at the ObsOTvatory 

of Cambridge. 



By Pro! 


'essor AiRYi 


1 


By Professor Challis. 


Vol. I. for 


1828, 


4to. 


]2#. 


Vol. IX. for 1836, 4to. 


11. 6t. 


Vol. II. 


1829, 




12s. 


Vol. X. .. 1837, 


ll.lU.6d. 


Vol. III. .. 


1830, 




14«. 6d. 


Vol. XI. .. 1838, 


21. 2s. 


Vol. IV. .. 


1881, 




14«. 6d. 


VoLXII. .. 1839, 


lll\s.6d. 


Vol. V. 

Vol. VI. .. 


1832, 
1833, 




I5s. 
1 6s. 


Vol. XIII: .. 1840, \ 
1841,/ 


21. \2s. 6d. 


Vol. VII. .. 


1834, 




1 5s. 


" w 




Vol. VIII. .. 


1835, 




168. 







CXIX. 

BROOKE (C.) A Synopsis of the Principal Formula and 
Results of Pure Mathematics. 8vo. 168. 

oxx. 

BROWNE (Rev. A.) A Short View of the Finrt Prindplea of 
the Differential Calculus. Syo. 9s. 



CXXI. 



CAMBRIDGE Philosophical Society, (TrajMsactkmcs ef). 



4to. 


Platet 


r. 




Vol. 


X* 


Part 1, 


1/. 


Vol. 


£• 


Part 2, 


1/. 10#. 


Vol. 


M X* 


Part 1, 


18«. 


Vol. 


X Xa 


Part 2, 


ISs. 


Vol. 


III. 


Part 1, 


11. lls.ed. 


Vol. 


III. 


Part 2, 


2s. 6d. 


Vol. 


III. 


Part 3, 


38. 


Vol. 


IV. 


Part I, 


15s. 


Vol. 


IV. 


Part 2, 


1/. Is. 


Vol. 


IV. 


Part 3, 


Us. 


Vol. 


V. 


Parti, 


10s. 



V. 
V. 
VL 



Vol 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. VL 
Vol. VI. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 



vu. 

VH. 

VII. 
Vol. VIH. 
Vol. VIH. 



Part 2, 14«. 

Part 3, lis. 

Part I, 1S#. 

Part 2, ISs. 

Part 3, ISs. 



Part 1, 
Part 2, 
Part 3, 
Part 1, 
Part 2, 



7s. 6d. 

7s. 
Us. 
12s. 



cxxn. 



CAMBRIDGE Problems; being a Collection of the Questions 

proposed to the Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, from 
1811 to 1820 inclusiYe. 8vo. 68. 
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Mathematical, 

czzm. 

CAENOT (M.) Reflexions on the Metaphyaieal Principles of the 
Infinitesimal Analysis. Translated from the Frtadi. 8?o. 8«. 

CXXIV. 

CQDDINGTON (Rev. H.) Treatise on the Reflexion and Re- 

fraction of LiaHT. Being Part i. of a System of Optics. 8va plat$s, 15«. 

cxxy. 
CODDINGTON (Rev. H.) Treatise on the Eyb, and on Optical 

Instruments. Being Part II. of a System of Optics. 8vo. plates, 5«. 

CXXVI. 

CODDINGTON (Rev. H.) Introduction to the Difpbrential 

Calculus on Algebraic Principles. 8vo. 2t, 6d, 

CXXVIL 

COLENSO (Rev. J. W.) Elements of Algebra, designed for 

the use of Schools. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 4«. 6d, 

CXXVHL 

COLENSO (Rev. J. W.) Arithmetic, designed for the use of 

Schools. Second Edition. 12mo. 4». 6d. 

CXXIX. 

CONIC SECTIONS, the Elements of the, with the Sections of 

Conoids. Third Edition, 8vo. 4a, 6d, 

cxxx. 
CRESSWELL (Dr.) Elementary Treatise on the Geometrical 

and Alorbkaical Investigation of Maxima and Minima. Second EdiOan. 
8vo. 6s, 

CXXXT. 

CRESSWELL (Dr.) Problems in Geometry deduced from the 

First Six Books of Euclid, with their Solutions ; forming a Supplement 
to the Elements of Euclid. Second Edition, 870. 6s, 

cxxxn. 
CRESSWELL (Dr.) Treatise on Goemetrt. 8vo, 6*. 

cxxxra. 
CRESSWELL (Dr.) Elements of Linsas PERapBCXiVE. 8vo. 

plates, Ss, 6d, 

cxxxiv. 

CUMMING (Prof.) Manual of Electro-Dynamics, chiefly trans- 
lated from the French of J. F. Demonferrand. 8vo. plates, 12«. 

cxxxv, 
EARNSHAW (Rev. S.) Dynamzcs, or a Treatise on Monoii; 

to which is added, a short Treatise on Attractions. Third Edition. 
8vo. plates, 14tf. 

CXXXVI. 

EARNSHAW (Rev. S.) Treatise on Statics. Seoand Edition. 

8vo. plates, lOs, 
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cxxxvi. 

EUCLID ; the Elements of, by R. SmsoN, M. D. 25A Edition, 
revised and corrected. 8vo. 8«.; 12mo. 6t, 

cxxxvn. 
EUCLID ; the Elements of. From the Text of Simson. Edited, 

in the Symbolical Form, by R. Blakelock* 12mo. 6«. 

cxxxvm. 
EUCLID; a Companion to. With a set of improved Figures. 

12mo. 4«. 

CXXXIX. 

FENNELL (Rev. S.) Elementary Treatise on Aloebba. 8vo. 9*. 

CXL. 

GREGORY (D. F.) Examples on the Processes of the Dippe- 

RENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8V0. platet, 18«. 

CXLI. 

GRIFFIN (W. N.) Treatise on Optics. Second EdUUm. 8vo. 

plateSf Si, 

CXLH. 

HAMILTON (H. P.) Principles of Analytical Geometbt. 

8vo. platei, 14«. 

CXLm. 

HEWITT (Rev. D.) Problems and Theorems of Plane Tri- 
gonometry. 8yo, it, 

CXLIV. 

HIND (Rev. J.) The Elements of Algebra. Fifth Edition. 

Svo. 12<. 6d. 

CXLV. 

HIND (Rev. J.) Introduction to the Elements of Algebra. 

Second Edition, 12mo. 5t, 

CXLVI. 

HIND (Rev. J.) Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. Fourth 

Edition. 12mo. 4«. 6d, 

CXLVn. 

HIND (Rev. J.) Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry. Fourth Edition, 12mo. 78, 6d, 

CXLVni. 

HUTTON (Dr.) Mathematical Tables. Edited by Olynthus 
Gregory. Royal 8vo. 18<. 

CXLIX. 

HYMERS (Dr.) Elements of the Theory of Astronomy. Second 

Edition. 8vo. platet, 14«. 

CL. 

HYMERS (Dr.) Treatise of Analytical Geometry of Three 

Dimensions. Second Edition, 8vo. 10«. 6d, 
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CLI. 

HYMERS (Dr.) Treatise on the Integral Calculus. Third 

Edition, 8vo. plates, 10«. 6d. 

CLn. 

HYMERS (Dr.) Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equa- 
tions. Second Edition. Svo. plates, 9s. 6d. 

CLm. 
HYMERS (Dr.) Treatise on Differential Equations, and on 

the Calculus of Finite Differences. Svo. plates, lOs, 

CLIV. 

HYMERS (Dr.) Treatise on Trigonometry, and on the Tri- 

oonometrical Tables of Logarithms. Second Edition. Svo. plates, 
Ss. 6d. 

CLV. 

HYMERS (Dr.) Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. Svo. 

plates, 2s. 6d. 

CLVI. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS; a Collection of Examples on the. 

Svo. 5s. 6d. 

CLVn. 

JARRETT (Rev. T.) An Essay on Algebraic Development; 

containing the principal Expansions in Common Algebra, in the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and in the Calculus of 
Finite Differences. 8?o. Ss. 6d. 

CLVni. 

KELLAND (Rev. P.) Theory of Heat. Svo. 9*. 

CLIX. 

LA CROIX. Elementary Treatise on the Mathematical Principles 
of Arithmetic. Translated from the French. Svo. Ss. 

CLX. 

MECHANICAL PROBLEMS, adapted to the course of Reading 
pursued in the University of Cambridge. Svo. 7s. 

CLXI. 

MILLER (Prof.) The Elements of Hydrostatics and Hydro- 
dynamics. Third Edition. Svo. plates, 6s, 

CLXn. 

MILLER (Prof.) Elementary Treatise on the Differential 

Calculus. Third Edition. Svo. plates, 6s. 

CLxm. 
MILLER (Prof.) Treatise on Crystallography. Svo. Plates. 

7s. 6d. 

CLxrv. 

MILLER (Prof.) Table of Mineralogical Series ; being a Syllabus 
of the Lectures on Mineralogy. Svo. It. 6d. 
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CLXV. 

MURPHY (Re¥. R.) ELemaitary Principlee of the Tlieoiy of 
Electeicitt. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

CLXVL 

MYERS (C. J.) Elementary Treatise on the DiFFBBEvnai;. 

Calculus. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CLivn. 
O'BRIEN (Rev. M.) Mathematical Tracts. On La Place's Co- 

efficientf ; the Flgare of the Earth ; the Motion of a Rigid Body about 
ita Ceutre of Gravity ; Precession and Nutation. 8vo. is. 6d, 

CLivni. 
O'BRIEN (Rev. M.) Elementary Treatise on the Diffebektiai. 

Calculus. Svo. Plates, lOt. 6d. 

CLXIX. 

O'BRIEN (Rev. M.) Treatise on Plane Co-obdinate Geometbt; 

or the Application of the Method of Co-ordinates to the Soludoo of 
Problems in Plane Geometry. Svo. plates, 9s. 

GLXX. 

PEACOCK (Dean). Treatise on Algebra. Vol. I. Abithmetical 

Aloebra. Svo. 15s. 

CLXXI. 

PRATT (Rev. J. H.) The Mathematical Principles of Mechanicai. 

Philosophy. Second Edition, Svo. Plates, 1/. Is. 

GLXXn. 

STATICS (Elementary); or a Treatise on the Equilibbiuh of 
Forces in One Plane. Svo. Plates, 4is, 6d, 

CLXXm. 

STEVENSON (R.) Treatise on the Nature and Properties of 
Algebraic Equations. Second Edition, Svo. 6s, 6d. 

CLxxrv. 

TRIGONOMETRY. A Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon, 
and the Application of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition, 7s. Hd, 

OLXXV. 

VENTUROLI (G.) Elements of the Theory of Mechanics; 

translated from the Italian of D. Cresswell, IXD., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Svo. Plates, 6s. 

CLXXVI. 

WEBSTER (T.) Principles of Hydbostatics. Seeond EdiHon. 

8vo. 10s. 6d, 

CLXXVn. 

WEBSTER (T.) The Theory of the EquiUbrium and Motion of 

Fluids. Svo. Plate, 9s. 
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Mathematical. 

CLXXVin. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. Sixth 

Edition. 8vo. Plates. 7s. 6d. 

CLXXIX. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) On the Free Motion of Points, and on 

Universal Gravitation. Including the principal Propo9itions of Books 
I. and III. of the Principia. The first part of a Treatise on Dynamics. 
Third Edition. 8vo. Plates. lOs. 6d. ' 

CLXXX. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) On the Motion op Points constrained and 

resisted, and on the Motion of a Rigid Body. The second part of -a 
Treatise on Dynamics. Second Edition. 8vo. Plates. I2s. 6d. 

CLXXXI. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) Doctrine of LpnTS, with its Applications ; 
namely, Conic Sections ; the Three First Sections of Newton ; the 
Differential Calculus. 8vo. 9s, 

cijXxxh. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) Analytical Statics. 8vo. Plates. 7*. M. 

CLXxxin. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) Mechanical Euclid, containing the Elements 
of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, demonstrated after the manner of 
Geometry. Fourth Edition^ 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

CLXXXIV. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) The Mechanics of Engineering, intended 

for use in the Uniwrsities, and in Colleges of Engineers. 8?o. 9t. 

CLXXXV. 

WILLIS (Prof.) Principles of Mechanism. 8vo. 15*. 

CLXXXVI. 

WILSON (Rev. R.) A System of Plane and Spherical 

Trigonometry. 8vo. 6s. 

CLXxxvn. 
WOOD (Dean.) Elements of Algebra. Revised and enlarged, 

with Notes, additional Propositions, and Examples, by T. Lund, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John's College. 8vo. I2s. 6d. 

CLxxxvni. 
WOOD (Dean.) Elements of Mechanics. Revised, re-arranged, 

and enlarged by J. C. Snowball, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

CLXXXIX. 

WOODHOUSE (Prof.) Treatise on Astronomy, Theoretical 

and Practical. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. lOs. 

CXC. 

WOODHOUSE (Prof.) Elementary Treatise on Physical 
Astronomy. Svo. \Ss, 

CXCI. 

WOODHOUSE (Prof.) Treatise on Plane and Spherical 

Trigonometry. Fifth Edition. Svo. \2s. 

c 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

CXCII. 

ALFORD (Rev. H.) The School of the Heart, and other Poems, 

2 vols. ]2mo. 8«. 

CXCIII. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAX Journal. Published under the direction of 
the Central Committee of the British Archaeological Association 
for the Encouragement and Prosecution of Researches into the Arts and 
Monuments of the Early and Middle Ages. Publithed Quarterly, Nos. 
], 2, 3, Platett 2«. 6(/. each. 

CXCIV. 

ARNOLD (Dr. Thomas) History of Rome. 8vo. Vol. I. 16*. 
Vol. 11. 18*. Vol. III. 14*. 

cxcv. 

BIOGRAPHICAL Dictionary. A New General One, projected 

and partly arranged by the late Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., Principal 
of King*s College, London. Edited by the Rev. Henry J. Rose, B.D., 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. vols. I to VI. 18*. each. 

A volume is published Quarterly, 

CXCVl. 

BtJTLER (Bp.) Memoirs of his Life, Character, and Writings. 
By Thos. Bartlett, A.M., Rector of Kingstone, Kent Portrait, 8vo. 12f. 

CXCVII. 

CAMBRIDGE. A complete Collection of the Prize Poems, from 

the institution of the Premium by the Rev. T. Seaton, in 1750 to 1806. 
2 vols. Svo. 6s, 

CXCVIII. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK for the Year 1845. 

Embellished with a Line Engraving by Mr. E. Challis, from a 
Drawing by W. G. Dodgson, of the Gate of Honour Caius College, 
Senate House, and New University Library, 4i. 6d, CouOmued 
Annually. 

CXCIX. 

CAMBRIDGE University Calendar, for the Year 1844. 6m. 

Continued Annually, 

CO. 

CAMBRIDGE GUIDE, including Historical and Architectural 

Notices of the Public Buildings, &c., new Edition, illustrated by numerotss 
beautiful Engravings, from Drawings by Mackenzie and Budge, and a New 
Plan of the Town. 

OCX. 

CAMBRIDGE, Illustrations of. Being a series of Views of 

the Public Buildings of the University and Town. Engraved by 
Messrs. Storer. 4to. and 8vo. Each plate is sold separately, 

CCTI. 

CAMBRIDGE PORTFOLIO. Consisting of Papers illustrative 
of the principal features in the Scholastic and Social System of the 
University. Edited by the Rev. J. J. Smith, M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College. 2 vols. 4to. unth numerous engravings, 8fc. 4/. 4*. 
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CCIII. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

No. L— Containing a CATALOGUE of the ORIGINAL LI- 
BRARY of St. CATHARINE'S HALL, mcccc.lxxv. By G. E. Corrie, 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St Catharine's Hall, and Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity. 4to. sewed, It, 6d, 

No. II.— ABBREVIATA CRONICA ab anno 1377, usque ad 

annum 1469. By the Rev. J. J. Smith, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gon- 
ville and Caius College. 4to. sewed, 2s, 6d, 

No. III.— AN ACCOUNT of the RITES and CEREMONIES 

which took place at the CONSECRATION of ARCHBISHOP PAR- 
KER, with an Introductory Preface and Notes. By the Rev. James 
Goodwin, B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 4to. sewed, 3s» 6d, 

Nos. IV. and V.— AN APPLICATION of HERALDRY to the 

Illustration of various UNIVERSITY and COLLEGIATE ANTIQUI- 
TIES. By Henry Annesley Woodham, Esq., A.B., F.S.A., Classical 
and Divinity Lecturer of Jesus College. Part the First, 4to. sewed, 6s. 
Part the Second, 4to. sewed, 4«. 6d, 

Nos. VI. and VIII A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 

MANUSCRIPTS and SCARCE BOOKS in the LIBRARY of St. 
JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By the Rev. IV^organ Cowib, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. Parts I. & II. 4to. sewed, 4«. 6d. each. 

No. VII.— A DESCRIPTION of the SEXTRY BARN at ELY, 

lately demolished. With Illustrations, By Robert Willis, M.A., Jack- 
sonian Professor. 4to. sewed, 3s, 

No. IX. — ARCHITECTURAL NOMENCLATURE of the 

MIDDLE AGES. By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. &c., Jacksouian 
Professor. 4to. Plates, sewed, 7s, 

FIRST REPORT, presented to the Cambridge Antiquarian 

Society, at its General Meeting, May 6, 1841. Svo. sewed. Is, 

SECOND REPORT, presented May 13, 1842. Svo. sewed, Is. 
THIRD REPORT, presented May 24, 1843. Svo. sewed, Is. 



CCIV. 



CORRIE (Prof.) Brief Historical Notices of the Interference of 
the Crown with the Affairs of the English Universities. Svo. Zs, 6d, 



ccv. 



DYER (G.) History of the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge ; including Notices relating to the Founders and Eminent Men. 
3 vols. Svo. Plates, \Ss, Large Paper, II, lls.Sd, 
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Miscellaneous, 

CCVI 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA METROPOLITANA. Pabts I. to LVIII. 

Or in Volume* : 

Pure Sciences, 2 vols. Mixed and Applied Sciences, 6 vols. History 
and Biography, 6 vols. Miscellaneous and Lexicoqraphical, 12 vols. 

The Index, which will complete th^ work, will appear ihortly* 

CCVII. 

FULLER (Dr. Thos.) History of the University of Cambrdooe, 
from the Conquest to the Year 1634. Edited by Rev. M. Prickett, M. A., 
F.S.A., of Trinity College, and Thos. ' Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., of 
Trinity College, with illustrative Notes. With two Plans of Cambridge. 
8vo. I2s, 

CCVIII. 

JENYNS (Rev. L.) Manual of British Vertebrate Animals : 

or Descriptions of all the Animals belonging to the Classes Mammalia, 
Aves, Reptilia, Amphibia, and Pisces, observed in the British 
Islands. 8vo. 13«. 

CCTX. 

RELHAN (R.) Flora Cantabrigiensis, exhibens Plantas Agri 

Cantabrigiensis indigenas, &c. Editio tertia. 8vo. 6*. 

ccx. 
SMITH (Rev. Charles Lesingham). Poetical Works. 8vo. 5#. 

ccxi. 
SMYTH (Prof.) Lectures on Modern HiSTORt, from the Irrup- 
tion of the Northern Nations to the Close of the American War. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. U. 

CCXII. 

SMYTH (Prof.) Lectures on History. Second and concluding 
Series. On the French Revolution. Second Edition, 3 vols. Svo. 
1/. ] U. 6d. 

CCXIII. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) Architectural Notes on German Churches ; 

with Notes written during an Architectural Tour in Picardy and Nor- 
mandy. Third Edition. To which are added. Translation of Notes on 
Churches of the Rhine, by M. F. De Lassaulx, Architectural Inspector 
to the King of Prussia. 8vo. Plates, I2s, 

ccxiv. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) History of the Inductive Sciences, from 

the Earliest to the Present Time. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2«. 

ccxv. 
WHEWELL (Dr.) The Philosophy of the Inductive Scibnoes, 

founded upon their History. 2 vols. Svo. II. lOs, 

CCXVI. 

WHEWELL (Dr.) On the Principles of English Uniybbsity 

Education. Including Additional Thoughts on the Study of Mathe- 
matics. Second Edition, Svo. 5s. 

CCXVII. 

WILLIS (Prof.) Remarks on the Architecture of the Middlb 

Ages, especially in Italy. Svo. Plates, lOs. 6d, Large Paper, XL Is. 
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VIEWS 



or THB 



COLLEGES AND OTHEE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Taken expressly for the Untversitt Almanack, 

(Measuring about 17 inches by 11 inches). 



No. Year, Subject, 

1...1801 TRINITY COLLEGE— West Front of Library. 

2. ..1802 KING'S COLLEGE and CHAPEL— West Front, and 

Clare Hall. 

3...1803 St. JOHN'S COLLEGE—Bridge and West Front. 

4... 1804 QUEEN'S COLLEGE— taken from the Mill. 

5 ..1805 JESUS COLLEGE—taken from the Road. 

6 ..1806 EMMANUEL COLLEGE— West Front. 
7...1807 PEMBROKE COLLEGE— West Front. 

8... 1808 TRINITY HALL— taken from Clare Hall Garden. 

9...1809 SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE — taken from Bowling 

Green. 

10...1810 CHRIST'S COLLEGE— taken from the Garden. 

11...1811 CAIUS COLLEGE— Second Court. 

12...1812 DOWNING COLLEGE— Master's Lodge. 

13...1813 ST. PETER'S COLLEGE— taken from the Street. 

14...1814 CATHARINE HALL— Interior of Court. 

15...1815 CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE— Interior of Old Court 

16...1816 MAGDALENE COLLEGE— Front of Pepysian Library. 

17...1817 SENATE HOUSE and UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

18...1818 TRINITY COLLEGE— Great Court. 

19...1819 ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE— Second Court. 

20...1820 MAGDALENE COLLEGE— First Court. 

21. ..1821 EMMANUEL COLLEGE— First Court. 

22...1822 KING'S COLLEGE— Old Building. 

23... 1823 JESUS COLLEGE— taken from the Close. 
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24..s\f^U QUEENS' COLLEGE— tekoi from the Grore. 

25..Afi25 OBSERVATORY. 

d6...1826 CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE^Wot Front, Si 

BaOding. 
27...ief27 TRINITY COLLEGE^Interior of King's Comt. 
2S..AH2S ST. PETER'S COLLEGE— Gisbome's Court. 
29...1829 RING'S COLLEGE NEW BUILDINGS and CHAPEL 

—taken from the Street. 
a0...1«^ ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE-.New BaiMiag. 
91 ...1821 TRINITY COLLEGE — West Front of Kill's Coart 

and Library. 
32...1832 CHRISTS COLLEGE— New BuUdings. 
33..JB33 KING'S COLLEGE CHAPEL—Between the Roofr. 
84...1834 PITT PRESS. 

35..J836 SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE— taken from an Elevation. 
36...1836 KING'S COLLEGE— CHAPEL, &c. West Front. 
37...1837 ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE— New Bridge, &c 
38...1838 FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 
39...1839 The NEW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
40...1840 CAMBRIDGE— from the top of St. John's CoUege New 

Buildings. 

41 ...1841 CLARE HALL— from the Bridge. 

42 ..1842 FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. Entrance HaU and Statae 

Gallery. 
43...1843 TRINITY COLLEGE. Interior of the HaH. 
44...1844 ST. SEPULCHRE'S CHURCH, as restored by the 

Cambridge Camden Society. 
45...1845 CAIUS COLLEGE Gate of Honour. Senate House 

and New Univebsitt Libbabt. 



Nu8. 1 to 26, inclusive .... Price, Plain Impressions.. .. 2t» 6d. 

Proofs 6t.0d, 

Nos. 26 to 46, — -^— ,, ,, — Plain Impressions. ... 6s, Od, 

Proofs Ss,Od. 

— on India Paper 12<. Od. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 

BY 
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^i,_,|,_The BOOK of SOLOMON, caUed ECCLESIASTES, 

translated from the original Hebrew, chiefly in accordance with the arrangement 
and elucidations of R. Moses Mendlessohn. With copious Notes philological 
and exegetical ; accompanied by a literal translation from the Rabbinic Hebrew of 
his Commentary and Preface; and Prolegomena, containing various Observations 
illustrative of Hebrew and Rabbinic Literature. By Theodore Preston, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

2. 

AISXYAOY IKETIAES. ^SCHYLI SUPPLICES. Recensuit, 
emendavit, ezplanavit, Fredericus A. Paley, M.A., Coll. Div. Job. Cant. 

3. 

AHMOSGENOYS O HEPI TH2 DAPAnPESBEIAS A0r02, 
with CRITICAL NOTES in LATIN, ENGLISH EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
PHILOLOGICAL and HISTORICAL, and APPENDICES. By R. Shilleto, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Nearly ready. 

4. 

TREATISE of ALGEBRA, Vol. II. By Geobge Peacock, D.D. 

Dean of Ely, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 

A TREATISE on the APPLICATION of ANALYSIS to SOLID 

GEOMETRY. By D. F. Gregory, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Nearly ready, 

6. 

An INTRODUCTION to the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 

being an ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the METHOD of LIMITS and 
the THEORY of SERIES, with several simple Applications By the Rev. 
M. O'Brien, M.A., Professor of Natural P^iilosophy ,and Astronomy in King's 
College, London, and late Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE on the THEORY of DEFINITE INTEGRALS. 

By J. Edleston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the PRINCIPLES of LINEAR and 

ISOMETRIC PERSPECTIVE. By the Rev. C. Pritchard, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

9. 

The CAMBRIDGE GUIDE, including Historical and Archi- 
tectural Notices of the Public Buildings, &c. A New Edition^ illustrated by 
numerous beauitful Engravings, from Drawings by Mackenzie and Rudge, I2mo. 

10. 

A COLLECTION of ANTHEMS used in the Chapels of King's, 

Trinity, and St. John's Colleges, Cambridge. Compiled, and arranged in 
chronological order, by Thomas Attwood Walmisley, M.A., Professor of Music 
in the University. 

11. 

An APOLOGY for the Greek Church, or Hints towards the 

Religious Improvement of the Greek Nation. By J. Edward Masson, late 
Professor in the University of Athens. Edited by J. S. Howson, M.A«, Trinity 
College, one of the Masters of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution. 
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